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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

A view of MODERN PaRIs, with ad GLANCE 
at the present STATE of society and 
uf PUBLIC CHARACTERS in that CapPi- 
TAL, in @ LETTER from Gn ANGLO-AME- 
rican resident there. 

SIR, 
7 OU have earnestly requested me to 

. give you some general ideas upon 

the present state of society in Paris, and 

I shall proceed to gratify you as well as 

my limited ability and restricted obser- 

vation will allow. 
In reply to your question upon the pre- 


sent State of the National Choracier of 


the People, 1 will observe, that they are 
not, generally speaking, so urbane and 
alluring in their manners, as they were 
twenty-two years since, when you and I 
first visited that metropolis. _Froma gay, 
frivolous, and foppish community, they 
are metamorphosed into a serious, plain- 
dressing people, whose manners are, com~ 
paratively, repulsive, and sometimes 
verging upon brutality. Those dreadiul 
excesses which were perpetrated during 
the stormy periods of their Revolution, 
have roughened their deportment, and 
stifled the geutler qualities of their hearts: 
in their endeavours to imitate John Bull, 
they have assumed his bluntness, without 
the accordant sincerity of his nature, 
Every thing here is externally anglicised : 
the dresses of the men and women are 
altogether in the English mode ; you must 
recollect that I am speaking of the capi- 
tal, and not of the provinces, where the 
habits of the people are nearly the same 
as heretofore. Such an animal as a 
petit-maitre is very rarely to be seen, yet 
the principle of a coxcomb is not wholly 
extinguished, as it is frequently visible in 
young men, who use spectacles and op- 
tical glasses in public, without any imper- 
fection in the visual. organs. In the 
breed and management of their horses 
they are much improved, and great en- 
courayement is given by the French go- 
vernment to this material point of social 
improvement, All persons of either sex, 
who have any pretensions to fashion, ride 
in the English manner ; the ladies on side 
saddles, and the gentleincn in close boots: 
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the enormous jack-boot, which we for- 
merly thought so ridiculous, is now abo- 
lished, or confined to the postilions of the 
heavy diligences, or the couriers of the 
government. 

In the ceremonies and pleasures of the 
table, the French are not much changed, 
except that they admit more natural, 
or unsophisticated, dishes at dinner, 
than formerly, and dine at alater hour in 
the day. They have their potage, bou- 
illi roast meats, ragouts, eutremets, 
cakes, fruit, cotfee, and liqueurs; taking 
each about four or five glasses of wine 
betore the introduction of the coffee; and 
when they have drank the liqueur, the 
whole party separates, to prepare for the 
further duties or amusements of the even- 
ing. It is not the custom of France, as 
it is in England, to have the ladies with- 
draw into a saloon, while the gentlemen 
enjoy (as they phrase it) the bottle ; for 
_ Gallic neighbours very properly be- 
lieve, in this instance at least, that no en- 
joyment can be heightened by the ab- 
sence of beauty, and that the delicate 
authority of female influence keeps the 
ruder passions in subordination. 

In answer to your question about the 
present state of Female Morals in this 
capital, I am compelled to observe that 
they are in a state of great relaxation, 
not only here, but almost in every part 
of France, that [ have visited ; and, indeed, 
the ceremony of marriage had become 
of little weight, from the ease and irre- 
sponsibility with which its holy ordinances 
were eluded or subverted by either of the 
contracting parties. Divorces were ob- - 
tained upon the most trivial pretexts, but 
the government have instituted an ex- 
amination into the abuses of the sacred 
obligations of wedlock; and it is proba- 
ble that divorces will not be obtained in 
future but upon a basis of serious neces- 
sitv. Before any personscan marry now 
in France, their names are exhibited by 
the magistrate in a conspicuous part of 
the Town-Hail, or Hotel de Ville, of 
the place where they reside, in order 
that si] interested persons may have an 
opportunity to forbid the union, upon 


proper and well-founded representations: 
alter 
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after that ordeal, they are formally con- 
tracted and registered by the magistrate, 
and then publicly-marrted by their re- 
spective rests, in the cathedral, church, 
or chapel, to which they may belong. 

The Police of Paris is, I believe, the 
most comprehensive establishment of that 
nature that was ever formed im any na- 
tion. LI cannot give you a detailed, but I 
will give you a brief idea of its power, 

rivileges, aud etlect. es 

The office of the general police is upon 
the Quai Voltaire, where four counsel- 
lors of state work every day with the mi- 
nister of the police, and are charged with 
the necessary correspondence of the ot- 
fice. The prefecture of the police is si- 
tuated in the court of the Palace of Jus- 
tice, where the prefect gives public au- 
dience every Monday at noon, to receive 
the lesser order of complaints. The ge- 
neral police of Paris maintains a vigilant 
correspondence with all the departments 
ofthe Frenchempire, and tts orders are 
enforced with a prompttude that 1s asto- 
nishing. When an alien arrives at a 
yort, er frontier town, 12 France, he de- 
hd his passport to the secretary of the 
inayor, who retains it, and, after demuand- 
ing his occupation, and the name of the 
place to which he 1s travelling, he gives 
the stranger another passport, in which 
his aye and person are accurately des- 
cribed. Upon this official. warraut he 
travels, in a direct line, to the destined 
plaec, where be preseats himself to the 
police, and fiuds his original passport de- 
posited: here he receives a formal per- 
Dilssion from the government to reside 
fora specified period ; and, at his depar- 
ture, he receives his original passport, 
which enables him to leave the French 
€impire without molestation, All per- 
sous who reside in Paris, or any other 
city in France, are not permitted to 
change their hotel, or. lodgings, with- 
out informing the police of their removal, 
and receiving a uew warrant: nor can 
any maitre “hotel admit you as a lodver 
1 his house, without informing the po- 
hee also; us, Im case of hon-pertorn- 
ance, he would be hable to very serious 
peusand penalties. [think [sce your 
gcherous nature revolt at such Instances 
of despotism, which are so opposite td 
the benign spirit of the British coustita- 
bon, and as unnecessary as disgusting 
to the loval disposition of a British sube 
jee t. 

Paris is surrounded by barrieres, or 
rates, which are connected with each 
other by high Was our stron lanes <5 and 
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it is impossible to pass through the 
at any time, without being liable ty 
a strict personal examination, so that no 
criminal can escape but with great dif. 
ficulty; and in some solitary instances 
where they have contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the metropolitan police, they: 
have been eventually arrested at the fron. 
ticr towns, by means of the telegraphic 
dispatches. 

It is also at these gates where they 
collect the tax called U’octroi, which isa 
species of excise. 

All the coachmen, watermen, drivers 
of chaises, porters, &c. of Paris, receive 
a number from the police, which the 
conspicuously wear ; and by this measure 
they are continually liable to punishment 
for any species of abuse or extortion 
which they may practise on a native or 
stranger, jn their several vocations: but 
this species of necessary regulation is 
confined to the capital, as, in the departs 
ments, a foreign traveller experiences ag 
much extortion and indecency of lane 
guage, as in any other community on 
earth. 

There is also a military police, which 
has its office on the Quai Voltaire, subs 
ordinate to the disposition of the m- 
nister, 

It is asserted that such a system of 
espionage is kept up in Paris, and all the 
great towns, that the leading points ot 
conversation in coliee-houses, taverns, 
theatres, &c. are known to the goveri- 
ment; and, when necessary, the declam- 
ers also: but I never saw a direct proof 
of this assertion, nor indeed any check 
upon conversation, but what discretion 
might suggest in any country. 

As to the Musée Napoleon, or Napo 
leon Museum, it is impossible to convey 
to you any idea that would be adequate 
to the impression which this precious col 
lection of ail that is great, rare, and fine in 
art, so furcibly makes upon any observer 
who has been refined by education. The 
chef @euvres of painting and sculpture; 
all that remains in preservation of the 
works of the inimitable Greek sculptors; 
those breathing marbles. which embel- 
lished the temples of Athens and Rome, 
and before which the ancient world bow- 
ed, in a spirit of piety as to the sem- 
blances ef their gods, and in a spirit @ 
enthusiasm as to the semblances of thelr 
heroes, are coliected and placed in the 
saloons of the Louvre; those super 
pictures which ornamented the Vatican © 
Nome, and the rich gallery of the bousé 
of Medici, with those exquisite altar 

pieces 
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‘eces which the divine Rafaclle exe- 
cuted ; the St. Jerome, by Guido; the 
iJlustrations of the Christian faith by Ti- 
tian, Rubens, Dominichino, Morillo, Le- 
onardo da Vinci, N. Poussin, Le Brun, 
the Caracci, &c. are here associated in 
one vast display of all perhaps that is 
attainable by hyman genius. The eyes 
of the curious are at first pleasingly fa- 
tigued with this sudden burst of imita- 
tive radiance. The objects of fascina- 
tion are too numerous for any to be en- 
joyed rationally, until the perturbation of 
astonishment has ceased, and the senses 
begin their appeal to the judgment, upon 
the respective excellence of each produc- 
tion of the pencil of art. 

The Musée des Monumens Francois, or 
Collection of French Monuments, ts in the 
Rue Petits Augustins, and deposited in 
the house of that religious order. These 
venerable remains were cluefly brought 
from the royal abbey of St, Denis, which 
was pillaged during the revolution, They 
are now arranged inorder, and form a re- 

resentation of the state of sc ulpture in 
Fr ‘ance, during the several ages in which 
these sepulchres were made. 

It is impossible to survey these frail me- 
morials of human grandeur, without feel- 
ing sensations of a very m elancholy ten- 
dency ; here some royal dust of the 
house of the Capets reposes in a state of 
sequestration from its relative atoms, and 
removed from that spot, where it was 
originally deposited and hallowed under 
the blessing of the church. The mo- 
narch, the ‘statesman, the warrior, and 
the poet, are commingied i in asort of uni- 
sun with time, but not with each other, 
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licre the meditative wanderer sighs 
amidst mutilated busts, dishonoured 


statues, aiid columns of alabaster, jasper, 
and porphy ry; with corr espondeni vases, 
in which perhaps the hearts of innocence 
aid beauty were inclosed. Qn the 
tomb of the first Francis, trace the 
features of that generous prince, whose 
example polished society, and whose li- 
berality tostered learving, wisdom, and 
genius. You see the splendid tomb of 
Cardinal Righelieu, who appears to do- 
mineer even in hisdust—ofl che ,° uses of 
Vv alois, Mont tmorenc, and | Rochefoucaul It, 
cum multis eliis, who appear to rehasel us 
of what they lute heen, and us so nvany 
>! ~~ mon.tors to vanity-— Lurene, Des- 
tes, Colbert, Montensier, Voltaire, 


Sivhictlae and Miraties ‘U, with Piron, tbe 
Aristophanes of France, 
Sparit exists in his epituph: 


whose sativical 
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C’y git Piron, gui fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien f 


Here lies Piron, who was nothing, 
Not even an Academician ! 


This depository is open to the public 
every Thursday and Sunday. 

The finest garden of Athens was called 
Keramikos, or the Tilery, taking its 
name from a tile-manufactory which oc 
cupied the place on which they had 
formed it: and they have named the 
magnificent palace of the Tuileriesat 
Paris from a similar situation. 

On the assumption of authority by Na. 

poleon, he made the Tuileries ‘the seat 
of government, and by his orders it has 
since been considerably improved; the 
interior is sumptuously decorated: he 
has re-established the chapel, and a thee 
atre is now erecting within its walls, 
The new works and arrangements are dise 
tinguished by taste and magnificence: the 
hall of audience for the ambassadors, of the 
privy council, &c. are decorated with ap- 
propriate embellishments, During the 
visit which Pius the Seventh made to Pa- 
ris, to consecrate Napoleon, his holiness 
inhabited that part of the palace which 
is called the Pavilion of Flora. It may 
not be unworthy of remark, that Buon- 
aparte did not suffer the Pope to 
crown hin,, at this ceremony; although 
such an action would have been deemed 
the very summit of honour by all prece- 
dent Catholic Sovereigns: when the Pope 
had given his benediction to the imperial 
diadem, and approached with it, in so- 
leinn dignity, up the steps of the tempos 
rary throne, in the cathedral of Nétre 
Dame, this extraordinary character rose, 
and, taking the crown ‘briskly from the 
Holy Father, , placed it confidently on his 
own head. 
_ Yhe gardens of the Tuilerics were 
planned by the celebrated Lenostre, and 
evidently partake of the false taste of the 
ave in Which be lived: but they are pro- 
gressively improving every month under 
the auspices of the present court. In 
the front of the palace they are raising a 
trininphal arch to commemorate the vic- 
tories of the emperor; on the top of which 
his statue is to be placed in acar, drawn 
by the four celebrated hronze horses 
which heretoture decorated St. Mark’s at 
Venice. The Parade which runs be- 
iween this martial monyment and the pr- 
lace, isenclosed with ivon rails, and withe 
gutis the Pluce Currouse/. 

It is ordered by Napuleon that all the 
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intermediate streets between the Car- 
rousel and the Louvre shall be demo- 
lished, and that another galley, corre- 
sponding with the gallery of the Louvre, 
which extends from the palace of the 
Tuileries to the palace of the Louvre, 
shall be built, with an open arcade. 
The ultimate intention of this order, 1s 
to form a vast parade, on which the em- 

eror may be enabled to pass in review a 
oie of troops, to the amount of one hun- 
dred thousand men, comprehending ca- 
valry and infantry! 

‘The Palace of the Louvre is, bevond 
contradiction, the most elegantly con- 
structed building in Paris. 

Tt is now undergoing a thorough repair, 
after being sutiered to decay in neglect 
for a eentury and a half, When wholly 
repaired, it will be consecrated to the 
arts and sciences. The museum of pic- 
tures will continue to occupy the great 

allery: that of statues will be much en- 
Rene. The imperial library will be re- 
moved from the Rue Richelieu to this 
place. The cabinets of medals, antiques 
and prints, will fill the upper apartments; 
and the rest of this superb palace will be 
dedicated to the reception of any curious 
specimens of art and taste which may ap- 
pertain to the nation, 

In the interior of the Hétel des Inva- 
lides,are seen the sword of the Great Fre- 
derick of Prussia, with the busts of Con- 
dé, Turenne, Saxe, Desaix, Kleber, Du- 
gomier, &c. 

It is from the front court of the Inva- 
lids, that they oecasidnally make those 
discharges of artillery, which signify the 
successes of the French armies to the peo- 
ple of Paris, 

The bridges of Paris are numerous. JT 
shall only mention those which have 
been lately buiit. 

Le Pont des Arts, or the Bridge of 
Arts, wasthrown over the Seine in 1804: 
the foundations are of stone, and the 
superstructure of cast iron: it is the 
first bridge of this kind which has been 
malein France. Itss situated between 
the centre of the palace of the Louvre, 
and the Coilege of the Four Nations, on 
the opposite bank of theSeine. Each four- 
passenmer (as No carriage can pass) pays 
One s@ Ou passing: it isornamented on 
each side with orange trees, citrons. lilies, 
roses, &c. which periume the air, while 
you walk or sit, as there are chairs pro- 
vided for those, who chuse to enjoy the 
summer breezes in this enchanting situa- 
tion. 


Le Pont d Auster its, or the Biidge of 
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Austerlitz (thus named in commemo 
ration of the battle which was fought be. 
tween the Emperors of Russia, Austria, 
and France, near that town), is likewise 
made of cast iron. It connects the Bou. 
levards of Bourdon, with the boulevards 
of the Garden of Plants, and by this 
means furms a circular road around 
Paris. 

They are now building another bridge 
of stone, which leads from the middle of 
the Champ de Mars, to the great road 
between Paris, St. Cloud and Versailles, 

They have nearly seventy Fountains 
at Paris, some of which are supplied from 
the waters of the Seine, and the others 
from the water of Arcueil. 

The present government of Paris, is 
auymenting the number of fountains, in 
every direction, which 1s an improvement 
of the highest importance, as it promotes 
the cleanliness of the city, and the health 
of its inhabitants. As the Parisians have 
not the same advantages resulting from 
water-works, as the Londoners enjoy, they 
are compelled to resort to the supply of 
public fountains, which is the best sub- 
stitute their situation will afford. 

Le Jardin des Plantes, or Botanical 
Garden of Plants, is an assemblage of all 
the plants, exotic and indigenous, which 
it has been in the power of the profes 
sorstocollect. This establishment began 
under the reign of Louis XIII. by Guy de 
la Brosse, his pliysician, who received eve- 
ry possible encouragement from the m- 
nisters Mazariue and Colbert. In 1640, 
he gave the first public lecture on botany, 
and svon after this Garden assumed the 
title of Hortus Regius, or Royal Garden. 
Tn 1739, the king named Leclere de Bul 
fon president; and it was under the 
superintendance of this great and learned 
man that the Garden of Plants became 
the richest collection of minerals and ve- 
getables in Europe. M. Buffon neglect 
ed nothing in his attempts to methodize 
thisimportant study, for which he has been 
called the French Pliny. Pliny had made 
# comparative scale between men and 
beasts, in which the advantages remained 
With the latter; but Buffon raised man to 
his proper glorions eminence, in a work 
which will eternize his name. ; 

In the amphitheatre of this charming 
and interesting place, lectures on botany, 
chemistry, anatomy, and surgery, are de- 
livered by protessors, on terms at once 
bberal and encouraging to the students 
of all nations. pee ; 

In the upper part of the garden there ' 
@ superb collection of subjects of natura 
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history, which is opened for the inspection 

of the Parisians, every Tuesday, Friday, 

and Sunday, in the evenings; but this col- 

lection is not equal to what the Leverian 

Museuin was in London, before the negli- 

gence of the nation suffered it to be dis- 
ersed and destroyed ! 

In the higher part of the garden, which 
consists of forty acres, they have an avi- 
ary for birds of every species, and near ita 
menagerie for foreign beasts of the tame 
kind. At the lower end of the garden 
there is a collection of ferocious animals, 
which are likewise exhibited to the pub- 
lic, on the same days, proper persons be- 
ing appoiited by the government to ex- 
plain the objects, and preserve decorum. 

The Palais de Tribunat was former! 

celcbrated under the name of the Palais 
Royal. The palace was built by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, in 1636, and was then 
called de Palais Richelieu; but falling 
into the posseesion of the crown by 
the will of the cardinal, Anne of 
Austria came to inhabit it with Louis the 
XiVth. from which event, it received the 
name Palais Royal, or the Royal Palace. 
At the death of Louis XIV. it passed into 
the family of Orleans, who occupied it 
until 1794. The late duke caused the 
formation of those superbarcades, galle- 
ries and gardens, which are the admira- 
tion of all the world. In 1802, they fit- 
ted up here the hall for the sittings of the 
Tribunat, from which it derives its pre- 
sent designation. 
_ This seducing place, 1s to Paris, what 
Paris is to the continent, the centre and 
focus of luxurious accommodation. Here 
the arts are multiplied in endless succes- 
sion; the painter, the engraver, the mo- 
deller, the watchmaker, the enameller, 
the imilliner, the perfumer, the chemist, 
the optician, the feather-maker, Xc. exert 
every nerve, and exhaust every artifice to 
attract the gazing passenger; and make, 
even the miser undraw his pursesstrings 
in trembling extacy, to purchase some 
brilliant bauble, which his understanding 
might scorn, when reflecting on the real 
wants of man, 

From the going down of the sun till 
midnight, this place seems like the high 
fair of vanity; our ears are saluted with 
inusic ef every kind: the coiiee-houses 
are filled with noisy politicians, who al- 
fect to predict and regulate the destiny 


of kingdoms, whilst they are unassured of 


2 dinner on the ensuing day. ‘The beau- 
monde parade in the garish ostentation, 
solicitous merely to be seen, and not to 
tee. The variegated lamps, in fanciful 
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confusion, dazzle the senses; while the 
painted daughters of Venus encircle you, 
with smiles and meretricious argument to 
lead you to their bowers, where Pleasure 
beckons at the gate, and Repentance ter- 
minates the scene. 

In the cellars, or subterraneous saloons, 
you are entertained with conjurers exhi- 
biting their deceptive arts: negroes beat- 
ing the tambourin: dancing girls: tum- 
bling boys: ventriloquists, and dramatic 
exhibitions, not of the first class, it may 
be supposed; but they previously claim 
our indulgence, by the following apt 
motto: —“* Jugez nous par notre zele, et 
non pur le tulent”—* Judge us by our 
zeal, and not by our ability ;” which is a 
modest intimation, that might suit other 
theatres, as well as the minor spectacles 
in this place. 

Inthe galleries of this palace, we find 
people busied at billiards, cards, and every 
game of skill and hazard, by which the wi- 
ley adventurer who is unencumbered with 
a patrimony, can raise a fund: but it is 
generally at the expence of young gentle- 
men, who think that candour consists in 
expression, and honour in appearances: 
and who discover eventually there are 
but two parties who play, viz. those who 
wild win, and those who must lose! 

The Libraries of Paris, are well fur- 
nished. The principal is the Imperial 
Library in Rue Richelieu, which is open 
te the public every Tuesday and Friday, 
and to men of letters every day. King 
John collected the first elements of this 
library. Charles V. methodized and 
added to it, but it became consider 
able under the great Colbert, who caused 
this building to be raised, for the purpose 
of augmenting it, and giving it an air of 
national dignity. They have preserved 
here, the original letters of Henry IV. 
to la belle d’Estr€es, and some MSS, of 
Louis XLV. 

Besides this, there are the libraries at 
the College Mazarine, the Library of the 
Institute, and the Library of the Arsenal, 
ail of which are open to the public. 

I forgot to notice that the Imperial Li- 
brary has been much enlarged by the 
present emperor, who has enriched it 
with a great number of valuable MSS, 
and books brought from conquered na- 
Lions. 

There are twenty-four theatres at 
Paris, and they are all crowded on 
holidays, and particularly on Sundays. 
As it is indispensable to give the Pa 
risians much novelty, tise theatres 
are supplied by a legion of authors, 

amounting 
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amounting (in 180 1) to two thousand one 
fundred and forty-two ; comprehending 
tragic and comic poets, inelodramatists, 
mouodramausts, vandevillists, parodists 
and pantomimists. Some of their pieces 
are so successtul, as to draw full houses, 
fur one bundred aud fitiy nights, ilk a sea 
sou, although the vast majority soon sunk 
into oblivion, The piece- are approved, or 
rejected, by a literary committee of three 
censors, appomted by the goverument, 
who are unconnected with the partics: 
nor is it in the power of a manager to 
cashier a performer of merit, without an 
appeal to these commissioners. When an 
actor or actress of celebrity Lecomes su- 
perannuated, they are pensioned by the 
government, who properly think, that 
those who have contributed to the public 
pleasures, should be susiained, in the 
decay of nature, by public gratitude. 
Théatre Francois, or French Theatre, 
is now inthe Rue Richelieu, or, according 
to the republican nomenclature, Rue de 
la Lei. §=This dramatic establishment, 
which is the most: classical of its kind, 
in France, began at the Hotel Bourgogne, 
Rue Maucouseil, iw 1548. The great 
Molicre belonged to it in 1650. ‘They 
act here the most finshed pieductions 
of the Gallic Muse, which are nor, at 
tis period, ina state of enviable pertecs 
tien. Lb saw here several new historical 
dramas, fraught with such woachronisms 
as a school-boy might correct. ‘Lhe per- 
formers im general, possess merit; but we 
look in vain, among their dramatic au- 
thors, for any equal to the distinguished 
writeraud orator, who is one of the chief 
ornaments of the British senate. 
Academie Imperiale de Musique, or Tw- 
perial Musical Academy, is in the middle 
of the same stieet. This magniticent ose 
tablishment is somewhat similar to your 
opera house, with this essential diffc- 
rence, that the operas of Paris ave civen 
m the vernacular tongue, whilst those of 
London are in Rtalian: so that the ior- 
mer are understood by all the auditors, 
aud the latter by nét more than one in 
an hundred. ‘They have the good sense 
to preter the Ttalian aud German InUSIC 
to the French, which is commonly cou. 
tempuble, with the exception of the Pri 
ductions of Greky, and a few other com. 
posers, But the opera of Paris, like that 
with you, is only asecondaly oljeet with 
the public, as it is the excellence of the 
ballets, or dances, which attract their 
notice, and, as the superiority of the 
French, in dance We, remuUis : 
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we remember to have been recognized, ay 
““ the God of Dance,” is now shorn of hiiy 
beams, by anotuer capering deity ycleped 
Duport! 

The first appearance of Signora Ca. 
talani in Paris, was at this theatre, 
aud on the mght appropriated for her 
benefit, all the uckets for the boxes 
were sold at the enormous price of 
six feuis d’ors each. ‘The imperial fa 
mily was preseat, and the house was very 
full. 

Opera Comique National, is in the Pas- 
save Feydeau. It is on this theatre, 
where they exclusively act such wational 
operas as are correspondent with your 
“Loveina Village,” “ Inkle and Yarico,” 
&e. 

Théatre Louvois, or Théairede l Impera 
trice, is in Rue de Louvois, The rem 
nant of the Italian comedians are allowed 
to perturm at this place, twice in each 
weck. 

Théatre Vaudeville, rive de Chartres. 

Théatre Montunsicr, is situated under 
the galleries of the Paiais du Tribunat, 
and was formerly called le Theatre des 
Beaujolais, in cowplinicut to the Or- 
leans family. Here they perform operas, 
and nunor comedies. e 

Thiatve Olympique, rae de la Vic 
toire. 

Théatre de la Porte-Saint Martin is 
on the Boulevard St. Martin. ‘The grand 
opera of Paris was formerly performed at 
tuis theatre, where I saw the splendid Tu 
rure of Beaumarchais, acted before the 
royal family of Louis the Sixteenth, about 
twenty-two years ago. 

Thiatre dela Gaicté, is on the Boulee 
vard du Tempie ; this is the most ancient 
and most perfect of the theatres, where 
they perform sentimental pieces. 

Theatre L’Ambigu-Comiguc, 18 oF 
the Boulevard du Temple. 

Théatre de la Cité.—This is a new the- 
atre, built during the revolution, on the 
spot where the church of Saint Bartho- 
lomew once stood; and which was de- 
molished by the Parisians, for the ab- 
horrence which they bore to the name ° 
that Saint, under whose auspices the cruel 
murders of Coligny and the other pre 
testanis began. It is situated imme 
diately oppusite to the Palace of Jus- 
tice. 

Théatre des Delussemens, is on the 
Boulevard du Temple. 

Theatre de Moliere, isin the Rue St. 
Martin, 

Théatie Merauz, is in the Rue Saint 
Antojue, he 

Theatre 
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Theatre des Jeunes Artistes, is in the 
Rie de Bondé. 

Théiatre sans Pretention, is on the 
Boulevard du Temple. 

Thiatre des Varietés Amusantes, is on 
the Boulevard dn Temple. 

Theatre des Jeunes Eléves, is in the 
Rue Thionville, formerly Rue Dauphin. 

Théatre de la Rue du Bacq. 

Théatre de la Vielle-rue du Temple. 

Théatre des Danseurs Voltigceurs, ison 
the Boulevard du Temple. Here they 
tumble, and dance on the slack and ught 
rope. 

Thiatre des Jeuncs Comediens, is in the 
jardin des Capucines, or garden of the 
Capuchin convent. 

Theatre des Ombres Chinoises, is in the 
Palais du Tribunat. 

Theatre Mecanique, is in the Rue 
Neuve-de-la-Fontaine. ‘This is an exhi- 
bition somewhat similar to the Lidophu- 
sicon, which was given in London about 
fourteen years ago, They represent the 
rising and setting of the sun; the cffects 
of a storm by sea and land, Xc. 

The prices of admission are, in gene- 
pal, one-third less than in London. 

The most frequented of their Public 
Gardens is Tivoli, which is in the Rue 
Saint Lazare, and formerly belonged to 
Boutin the financier, ‘This was the first 
garden which was made public. Here 
they exhibit fireworks, and have an or- 
chestra well filled with instrumental per- 
formers. The price of entrance is three 
francs, or an English half crown, 

The Garden of Frascati 1s on the Bou- 
levard Ttalien. ‘This is the favourite 
suminer promenade of ail the voluptuous 
idlers of Paris, of both sexes. But nei- 
ther this place, nor Yivoli, is to be 
compared with your Vauxhall gardens ; 
the delights of which are more in con- 
sonance with good. sense-than-are+to be 
found in any other public garden that 
I have seen in any part of the universe, 

In the Garden of the Capuchins, ov the 
Boulevard L?Antin, are to be seen Co- 
mediens les Marronettes & Fantocini, or 
Puppet-shews, in the French and Ltahan 
mManner> an amphitheatre deyuilution, 
er horse-riding; another for dancers; 
Funambules, or rope-dancers ; des Esea- 
moteurs, or jugglers. Llere you may be- 
hold da Puce savante, or the learned 


Flea; the sacrifice of Jephtha; L’Ane 
savant, or the erudite Ass; the Tiger of 
Bengal; le concert Aydrauliyuc, or wa- 
ter concert, &c. &c, 

The public gardens, where ail are pri- 
vueged to enier without payinent, on the 
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observance of good manners, are the 
Tuileries, the Champs-Elysées, or Elysian 
fields; the Jardin Soufise ; the Jurdia 
Paphos; the Garden of the Luxembourg; 
the Botanic Garden; the Gaiden of the 
Arsenal, &c. 

At present there are twenty-two news 
papers published in Paris, and each do» 
partinent has its proportionate number. 
The Moniteur, of Pune is the paper in 
which are tirst published all the otficial no- 
tificatious of the government. Each pa- 
per, and every species of book, or pame 
phiet, is subject to a censorial inspection 
previous to pubtication. 

The Boulevards of Paris formed in the 
earher ages the bulwarks of the city: 
they are now continued entirely round 
Paris, and make perhaps the most va- 
riegated and pleasant scene of perambu- 
lation in the world, It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey an adequate description 
of this amusing scene, especially of thas 
interesting part which lies between Place 
Concorde aud the Rue Suint Antoine. 

Place Concorde, heretofore known by 
the name of Place Louis guinze, is the 
spot where the late King and Queen 
were guillotined, and, eventually, a great 
number of those who had voted for the 
death of this benevolent Sovereign. The 
same loathsome machine is now used far 
the conunon malefactors in the Place de 
Greve. The remains of Louis and Au- 
tuinette were thrown, with quick lime, 
into a rude crave made in the cemetery 
of the Magdalens, where they are now 
meking a foundation for aa immeuse mo- 
nument to the honour of the grand are 
mies of France. Mere, by a rational 
inference, 1f may be supposed, that the 
dust of this royal pair will constitute a 
part of that cement which is now binding 
the marble bases of this temple. 

- -How strongly this illustrates the reas 
soning of the immortal Shakespeare :— 


¢¢ Imperial Cvesar dead, and turn’d to clay, 
May stop a hole, to kecp the wind away.” 


The road of the Bonlevard is wide and 
well preserved, and each of the foot- 
paths is lined with trees, which form a 
most agreeable ron the heat of 
i 
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not. The surprising Furioso, the tumbler, 
dances before you on the tight and slack 
rope, with more boldness and agility 
than Richer, but not so easy and pleas- 
ing; whilst on the other hand you may see 
feats of horsemanship by Franconi, al- 
though very inferior to'the graceful ex- 
ertions of the younger Astley. Here are 
conjurors, who sell fortunate numbers in 
the lottery for two sols each, who have 
not interest enough with Fortune to pro- 
cure a decent coat for themselves; and 
prophecying Sybils, who cannot divine at 
what moment the police will dissolve their 
spells, and chain their own persons in 
durance vile. In the evening you hear 
aconcert in every avenue, and are re- 
galed at the corner of a street by a rug- 
ged minstrel, singing “ the delights of 
rural love,” whe has crawled from a starve 
ing family in the fanxbourg Saint Denis, 
to gather sustenance for his offspring. 
You are stunned with vociferation “ to 
walk in,” and see the facetious Mr. 
Punch and his accommodating spouse ; 
the Giant and the Dwarf; the celebrated 
Fire-eater from Lapland; Dutch Birds 
taking a fort by storm; the Court of 
King Solomon in all its glory; and the 
Monkey shaving the Cat. 

When you are disposed to retire from 
this noisy scene, you are civilly desired 
to occupy a chair, for one sol, where you 
may lounge and meditate, or participate 
m the conversation of surrounding belles; 
as the ladies in France will engaze in 
discourse with a well-bred man, without 
the dread of contamination from the in- 
terchange of polished sentiments. 

To suin up all in a few words, the Bou- 
levards of Paris is one continued fair, 
where all ages, sexes, conditions, and na- 
tions, appear to unite, to pass the vacant 
hours in chequered gaiety, and reduce 
the claims of want through the medium 
of pleasure, 

7 | have now conveyed to you a tolera- 
kly correct idea of the present state of 
Paris, but here the pleasant part of the 
description ends; the departments of 
France are truly miserable, on a cem- 
parison with the counties of England. 
It is impossible to stop ata town, or rile 
lage, in the interior of France, without 
being ne arly overwhelmed with begzars, 
Who inpo: une you for money with un- 
ceasing yells: and whose squalid ap- 
pearance shocks your feelings. Nor is 
the appearance of France so beautifull 
variegated, wor so luxuriantly fruitful, as 
England. The climate is fine and mode- 


Pate, and, im the southern paris, more 
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genial than in England, at least for a vy 
letudinarian ; but for rural imagery, sy. 
perb pleasure-grounds, wholesome beve. 
rage, excellent viands, free argument, 
and honest manners, give me old Eng. 
land, which is, and £ hope ever will be, 
the seat of independence, and the garden 
of the world. 

You have desired me to give you an 
idea respecting the general character of 
the present Emperor of the French, and 
of the leading personages of St. Cloud, 
and I wii! endeavour co present you with 
a slight sketch of the parties. 

Napoleon is about five feet five inches 
in height, well made, and somewhat mus 
cular: it has been observed that, not- 
withstanding his fatigues, he has a ten- 
dency to be corpulent. His complex- 
ion is a pale olive; his eyes piercing; 
his hair brown, cut short, and uniformly 
unpowdered. He seldom smiles, and is, 
in the natural disposition of his mind, 
impetuous; but he corrects this habi- 
tude by a powerful command of his pas 
sions. Heis very abstemious, takes snuff 
abundantly, and remains at dinner with 
the imperial family but thirty minutes, 
when they dine en famille. He eats of 
the plainest food, drinks four or five 
glasses of wine, takes his coffee (of which 
he is extremely fond), and departs. He 
passes the evening in visiting the ly- 
ceums, or places of public gratuitous edu- 
cation (of which Paris and its environsare 
full); examines the scholars personally; 
enters newly-established manufactories, 
and, when he deems the inventor wor 
thy, invests him with the insignia of the 
legion of honour, which he frequently 
takes from his own coat, for that purpose. 
On his return to St. Cloud, if in the coua- 


try, or to the Tuileries, if in town, be 


hears a concert, converses with his fa- 
mily, takes a slight repast, and retires ( 
bed about eleven o'clock. In the mort 
ing he rises commonly with the lark, 
goes to his private cabinet, and et 
aunines written documents upon the affairs 
of state, or representations from all the 
ministers, both domestic and foreign: rd 
scribes a concise resolution upon each; 
to be delivered to the proper officers 
in the course of the morning. In % 

these duties he is as regular as Time ! 
self; and even when encamped 1 the 
field of battle, I am informed that he 
pursues the same system upon a narrow 
er basis. At six or seven o'clock he rings 
for his coffee, and then dresses himse 

for the day: his dress, on ordinary 0cc® 
sions, is a blue undress uniform, a 
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white kerseymere waistcoat and breeches ; 
military boots; acocked hat, with a smail 
cockade, placed on the very rim, a sword 
and the order of the legion of bonour, 
suspended by ared ribbon from his button- 
hole. I should inform you, that no per- 
son enters his cabinet but his pages, and 
those only when he is present ; and when 
he departs, he takes the key in his pocket. 

His library is fitted up in the English 
taste, and rather plain than otherwise; 
it is decorated with marble busts of great 
wnen, among which-you find those of the 
late regretted Mr. Fox, and the immor- 
tal Nelson. The emperor had a great per- 
sonal esteem for Mr. Fox, and treated him, 
while that illustrious patriot remained in 
Paris, with the most conciliating attention. 
Iam told that he has remarked that Mr. 
Tox was to Great Britain, what Cassan- 
dra was to the Trajans, always telling 
truths, but, unfortunately, never believed. 

I carried my curiosity so far, as to take 
measures to learn what books this ex- 
traordinary character was fond of perus- 
ing, and found that Ossian’s Poems, (well 
translated into Italian), the works of New- 
ton and Leibnitz; Smith, on the Wealth 
of Nations; the works of Montesquieu: 
Tacitus, Guiceardini, &c. formed the 
leading articles with which he amused 
or informed himself in his leisure hours ; 
if such an active mind can be supposed 
to have any leisure. 

To indulge the curiosity of those na- 
tives and foreigners, whose rank and ta- 
lents do not entitle them to an introduc- 
tion at court, he takes an airing every 
Sunday evening in the gardens of St. 
Cloud, with the empress, the imperial fa- 
mily, and his marshals: and I have ol- 
served that his attendant Mameluke is 
uniformly behind his person; and I was 
told that he sleeps at the entrance of his 
apartment, or tent, when he is on duty 
from the capital, “~~~ ~ ~~ : 

It cannot be denied that he is in- 
deLted for a great portion of his success, 
both in the cabinet and the field, to that 
judgment which he has displayed in se- 
lecting his ministers and officers, all of 
whom have been advanced for their indi- 
vidual merit. Hehas sometimes listened 
to the recommendation of distinguished 
persons, in filling up civil vacancies of 
little importance, but never any other, 
Marshal Augereau is the son of a gro- 
cer at Paris; Marshal Lefebvre is the 
son of an iun-keeper. General Van- 
dumme was a taylor in Brabant, and a 
Mestuiy Mac., No. 168. 
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great majority of the rest were of the 
same description, 

Napoleon endeavours, by every spv- 
cies of artificial attention, to acquire aud 
retain the good will of hisarmy. He ne- 
ver sutfers an officer to strike a soldier, 
on Any pretence whatever: their punish- 
ments are through the meiiuin of shame, 
privations,ordeath, In England, the ci- 
tizen and soldier run parallel in their in- 
terests; but in France, the soldier is pa- 
rainount in authority to the citizen: and 
this partiality is perhaps necessary in a 
government, which owes the acquirement 
and consolidation of its power to the zeal 
and fidelity of the national armies, 

His ambition is boundless, and seems 
to swell and extend in proportion as it is 
opposed! Ifit is asked, has he any po- 
litical enemies in France? I would an- 
swer, truly, many: but the well-connect- 
ed systein of his government precludes 
all opposition to his will, and even those 
enemies are becoming less every day, as 
the brilliancy of his carcer neutralizes the 
enmity of those who deprecate his power, 
by making their national vanity a party 
to his personal renown*, 

His consort Josephine is supposed to 
be forty-five years old, though, in the 
Court Calendar of France she is safd to 
have been born in 1768, which is only mak- 
ing her one year olderthan Napoleon, who 
was born on the 15th of August 1769. 
This lady is tall, with a well made per- 
son, and an expressive countenance. It is 
said, that when questioned as to the an- 
cestry of Napoleon, when he became 
First Consul of France, she quickly re- 
plied, * That his father was Mars, and 
his mother was Fortune.” 

With the situation of the rest of the 
Napoleon family, the world are pretty 
wellacquainted. They know that Lucien 
(who is reported to be a man of ability 





* The revenues of France amount to be- 
tween thirty and forty millions sterling; and 
the subjects pay, in the aggregate, about 53 
percent. The taxesare chiefly levied on win- 
dows, individuals, door-ways, sign boards, fur- 
niture, werking patents, as no one is permitted 
to manufacture in any way, without a patent ; 
custom-house duties, wh.ch are now soincon- 
siderable, as not to pay the salaries ; post- 
horses, lodgers, &c. &c. 

The sum total for the annual consump. 
tion of fuod in Paris, according to fhe last cale 
culation, amounts to 258,640,000 francs, 
each franc being ebout ten-pence halfpenny 
in value. One-sixth part of the populativa 
of Paris are classed as paupers. 
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and erudition) lives in a state of exile, at 
‘Tivoli near Rome; the causes of this se- 
clusion are perhaps unknown to any but 
the parties immediately concerned: many 
are assigned on the Continent, but none 
absulutely confirmed. 

Joseph Napoleon is partially recog- 
nized as King of Naples: his consort 1s 
sister to M. Antoine, mayor of Mar- 
seilles, who is a worthy and unambitious 
man, 

Louis Napoleem is partially recognized 
as King of Hollaad, very much against 
the willof a majority of the Mynheers, 
who certainly merit the military mgour 
which they endure. As the Frogs of 
Batavia croaked most unreasonably at 
King Log, they must not complain that 
Fate has sent them a King Stork. 

Jerome Napoleon is partially recog- 
nized as King of Westphalia, aud is 
to be marred to a daughter of the 
Kieg of Witemberg! 1 have been 
su company with this new-fledged mo- 
narch, in the United States, where he 
was accompanied by his. wite, the late 
Miss Patterson of Baltimore, and his 
physician and secretary. He isa deli- 
vately made man, of modest manners, 
and seemed to me to possess a tolerable 
understanding; bo rather think that 
* creatness has been thrust upon him,” 
perhaps at the pressing imstances of Ma- 
dane fa Mere(the Luperial Mother) who 
's most tenderly attached to this her 
youngest son.* 

Pield-Marsha! 


A Berthier, Prince of 
Neutchatei, is 


tel, Minister of war, and 
ainong the irst personal favourites of Na- 
poleon. ‘To him is assiyned the organiza- 
till of those vitst military plans which ori- 
ginate iniuswaruke master. At thebattle 





* In forming the establishment of this 
young gentieman, we find another glaring in- 
alice OF IN Tatituce and baseness. The Abbé 
Maury, who made the * welkin ring” with 
praising the high and noble gualities of the 
royal house of Bourbon, and who was ine 
vested with the dicnities 
Rome, at the express s 
aun 


of a cardinal at 
licitation of the pious 
ts ot the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth 
svoncr found the house 
Piaitzed bs 
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| enth, no 
d th of Napoleon impe- 
bey the Holy Father, than he crawled 
to Paris, and sel ited, 

pomtment of Aumonier, or Chaplain, to the 
newly-created prince Jerome, whose tamily 
he now actities trom the pulpit, at the exe 
pence of his benedictions as a priest, and of 
bis integrity asaman! Sucha duty inthe 
Cardinal Fesch is in consonance with his re- 
Ceived obiig y OUL in the Cardinal Maury 


and obtained the ap- 
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of Marengo, this officer, who was second 
incommand, rode up to Bonaparte, whey 
victory was inclining to the Austrians, 
and exclaimed “ General, I fear the dayis 
lost, for the enemy’s cavalry have pene. 
trated our right wing.” “ This is the 
first time (replied Bonaparte) that I have 
seen General Berthier in agitation!” oy 
which he galloped off, and placing hin- 
self at the head of Desatx’s corps cf re. 
serve, charged the Austrians, and gained 
the day. 

The present war establishment. of 
France, consists of nearly one million, in- 
cluding the gens darmes, &c. These armies 
are recruited byan annual levy of 80,000 
conscripts, of which 50,000, are raised in 
the three first months of the year, and 
30,000, which are called, the reserve, iu 
the remainder. They are raised by bal- 
lot in each department, which furnishes 
their guola, agreeably to their population, 
All descriptions of persons, excepting the 
clergy, and registered officers, are lable 
to this levy, which is selected from those 
young men who have passed their twen- 
tieth year, and not arrived at their twen- 
ty-third. When the lot falls on the son 
of a rich man, trom 4 to 15,000 tranes 
are frequently given for a substitute, 
who must be previously examiea and 
admitted by a military commission lm 
each department. When any of the cot 
scripts are refractory to the marching Or 
ders, they are chained together, and sent 
under an escort to the armies! 

M. Champagny is the minister of the 
interior: to whom is confided tlre regula 
tion of every thing that leads to the Im 
ternal prosperity or embellishment 
the empire*. fe 1 now raising, undet 
the orders of Napoleon the following 
superb structures in Paris, viz. 

A column inthe Place Vendome, to the 
honour of the French arms; it is 0 be 
150 teet high: in the inside is @ spiral 
staircase, and on the outside are to be 
placed, many of the cannon which have 
been taken from the Russians, Austria, 
Prussians, Saxons, and other nations. The 
sides are to be decorated with appropri’ 
sculpture, in imitation of the column ot 
Trajan, at Rome, and on the summit 
isto be placed a statue of Napoleon. To 
render the effect of this column more 
striking, they have cuta handsome ave 
_ from the place Vendome, to the Bou- 
evards, 





oak eee 

+ Since writing the above, I understand 
that M. Champagny is made minister f0T > 
reign affairs, and General Clarke ismade 
Nister of the war department. 
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A Martial Temple, on the Boulevards 
Saint ELonore, in which are to be placed 
the statues of all the generals who have 
served under Napoleon, with the various 
standards taken in battle: and on plates 
of gold are to be engraven the names of 
all the officers and soldiers who have 
fallen; and on plates of silver, of all those 
wlio may have survived these conilicts of 
horror and carn: age. 

A Triumpha! Arch, at the Tuileries, as 
already described. 

A Temple to Victory, at the Barriere 
of the Champs Elysees, “which is to be en- 
circled with several colonnades, and ofa 
magnitude so extended, that they have 
decmed it necessary to Tay the founda- 
tion ninety feet beneath the surface. 

A new fugade to the Palais du Corps 
Le gislutif. 

‘Che Column of Rostock, brought from 
Prussia by Napoleon, whuwe it was 
erected by Frederick the Great, to com- 
memorate a victory over the French ar- 
miles, 

The New Gallery of the Louvre. 

‘The Quai Desaiz, which is to be faced 
with a piazza. 

The Pantheon of Saint Genevieve. 
The New Bridge of the Champ de Mars, 
&e. 

In regard to your question on the state 
of those public characters who have been 
0 conspicuous during the revolution, and 
who are yet living: T can only answer 
impertectly ; General Moreau lives at 
Morrisville, on the banks of the Delaware, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, in America. 
General Humbert (who was in Ireland) 
is In astate of domestic exile in Nantes, 
ona suspicion ot being accessary to the 
plans imputed to Moreau. Tallien, who 
overthrew the monster Robespierre, is 
now a cominercial agent in the Adriatic. 
Barrere, the inflated orator of the demo- 
cratic assembiies of Paris, is now the au- 
thor of the leading article of the Arcus of 
Paris, which is translated into English 
under the inspection of a censor. Vol- 
rt is Asenator, but is net in favour at 

. Cloud: he receives the salary, and 
lives in rural sequestration. The Abbé 
Sieyes, who had been the secret, + et- 
ficient mover of the governing machine, 
previous to the consulate of Bonaparte, 
lives in philosophic retirement: “ in- 
fluence is still supposed to be great, but 
he has never been known to e° sree Be it 
for his own emolument, 

[ visited M. Barras at his chatean, 
where he lives, almost in a state of seclu- 
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sion from society. He amused himself with 
the diversions of the chace, but the use 
of fire-arms being interdicted by the 
prefect of that department, in conse- 
qeuence of an assault upon. a few gens 
@armes by some robbers, his pleasures 
are now confined to readin: c, and the con- 
versation of a very limited number of 
visitors, Such is the recluse and fallen 
state of a man, who but a few years since 
was the dictator of France, and the oris 
gin of the imperial greatness of Napo- 
leon himself! 

The rest of the democratic actors, may 
be presumed to be in a state of secret 
mortification: those, who have virtue, 
regretting the cousequences of their folly ; 
and, those who are incurably desperate 
lamenting that order and security is res 
stored to “society on any terms whatever, 

Thus ends this trivial, but temperate 
and well-meantstatement. If you should 
object to the application of the epithet 
great as applied to the conqueror Napo- 
leon, you must recollect that the Gre- 
cian Alexander possessed it on the same 
terms; and until mankind shall assign a 
vreater portion of honour to their bene- 


Sactors, than their destroyers, such an an- 


nexation of talse dignity will run current 
in opinien, 
7 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

GE} YTLEMAN of whose classical 

erudition [ had reason to enter- 
tain a very high opinion, lately made use 
of the expression a “silver horn” in the 
course of conversation, and several per 
sons in company accused him of having 
made a bull; he detended himself by 
saying that the word horn as trequently 
alludes to the form, or shape, as to the 
substance ; thus we do not hesitate to 
talk of a ‘duet on the horns, although we 
know that the musical instrument, ¢ called 
the French horn, is generally made of 
brass. ‘This detence, however, did not 
satisfy some half-learned critics present ; 
and my friend, continuing awhile silent, 
allowed thems to enjoy “the imaginary 
triumph which they fancied had been 
thus obtained over a professed man of 
letters. Ina few minutes he wrote with 
a peucil some lines trom memory on the 
back of a letter, which he handed pri~ 

vately to me, and I found them to con- 
tain the following words :-— Pindar uses 
the expression drinking out of silver 
horns, a 
sé BS LEeyuge@y HEAT wy TwovTes ewraL “Ovrom 
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And Sophocles mentions go’den horns, 
in this passage, 
66 Tiloves yeuetioy nbeas,” 

To these Greek authorines of ‘my 
friend, may be added the following Latin 
extract from Varro (book the fourth), 
which confirms the observations above- 
mentioned, that the word horn may be 
applied as weil to the shape as to the 
avtual substance. “ Bencris yebov genus 
est tube, a quo cornicines Bexavnsas 
dicti sunt, et dicitur cornu etiamsi ex 
wre sit, propterea quod primum ex cor- 
nubus 'fierent.” “ Bucanisterium is a 
kind of twisted trumpet, whence those 
who blow it are styled Bucaniste: and 
the instrument is called a horn, although 
it be made of bruss, because the first of 
the kind were made of real horns.” 


Prize Catile. 
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| For the Monthly Magazine, 
PRIZE CATTLE.* 

T the late meeting of the Smithfely 
D Club, held at Freemason’s Tavern, 
on the 14th of December, 1807, the 
Duke of Bedford, president, in the 
chair; several prizes were publicly ad. 
judged, to the owners of such of the fat 
cattle, exhibited in Mr. Sadler’s yard in 
Goswell-street, as had, in the opinion of 
five gentlemen appointed to examine 
them, improved the most in condition, 
for the quanuty of food consumed in 
their fattening, considering age, work 
performed, and other circumstances, 
The following correct particulars since 
furnished to the secretary of the club, by 
the butchers who killed the prize animals, 
of the weights of meat and of offals, will 



























































Bath, Your's, Kc. we trust prove acceptable to many of 
December 28, 1807. P. P. the readers of the Monthly Magazine. 
Loose] Hide & 
PRIZE OXEN. Beef.) Fat. | Horns.| HeadjFeet, 
Ibs | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. 
Mr. William Flower’s deep red Hereford Ox, ted on : nh 
yrass, hay, and oil-cakes 2... . ‘ t AG8S] — eed faa 82: 
Mr. Samuel Chandler’s French and Dev on Ox fed on 
grass, hay, and linseed cakes { 1090] 195] 86 | 48 | 22 
Mr. Samuel Chandler's black Scotch Highland Ox 
fed on grass, hay, and Swedish tardips. .. f 652 60} okt bad be 
5 3 ‘ lSs 
| 3 © [Loose ‘3 Entrail: 2 
PRIZE SHEEP. Sy Fat] o | &- [3s 
Ibs. | ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | ibs. 
Mr. Gilbert Maltl viens , 
— “ ethers. — 1-year old new Lei- } No. 1. 134 141) 163 27% | 193 
: ed On grass, turnips, and 2.1130 | 113] 202 32j | 1% 
cabbages 3.153 | 114] 20 | 33} | 218 
The Reverend Thom: as P laskett’ S thre e 2-year No. 1. 1148 | 133} 21 241 | 207 
old new Leicester Wethers, fed on grass, hay, 9.1151 | 122 20%] 243 | 209 
and turnips . ‘ . 8. 1148 17. 21 03. 209 
me Henry King’s, junior, three 1- year) No.1. /101 | 16 | 12 | 25 | 154 
old South Down W ethers, fed on oh 2.| 93 | 133] 12 | 21% | 140 
. ly ‘ 
; 20 | 139 
S]is Gi: ace the Dukeof Bedford? Ss sheen 2. rs = = a 03 | 159 
Wd South Down W se : ee Se ee 
‘ uth Down Wethers, fed on grass, > hay, 2. |1044 16 | 12 | 202 | 155 
and turnips... |1192 0 1 | 166 
cw 15 15 245 — 
*. alos 
x Z|Loose Entrails) -> .= 
PRIZE PIGS, 2 iL) Fat. Feet | &c. |B * 
_ lbs. ] Ibs. | Ibs. | lose | Ibs. 
. — Road's 15 months old black and white | 
_ _ ure Pig, fed on skimmed milk, and Haig 4473] 14 31, —— oat 
o Will iam Slow’ 9 mentie old black and white 
ugh Sutfolk ( ' 
ek aed — d on p — potatoes, bares 1232 | " 2 | 243 | 266 














. ae ava : 
See a similar account of the cattle 


rewarded last year, voi. xxiv. p- 86. 
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For the Monthly Magazne. 
THE ENQUIRER.—No, NXYV. 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE THE OBJECT OF THB 
ARTS? 
HE multitudes that derive subsist- 
ence from the arts of decoration in 
all its various branches, 2re immense; it 
employs not only the operative, but the 
inventive, faculues of a vast body of our 
people, who would all have new occupa- 
tions to seek, if the regulations of a ge- 
neral sumptuary law were rigidly en- 
forced. 

The most ingenious artificers in the 
kingdom are those, who are concerned in 
furnishing us with things, of which we 
have no need, and for which we are often 
times puzzled to discover any use. ‘The 
first foundation of our love for spectacle 
is laid by the contriver of the infant’s play- 
thing; he recommends his toy to our 
early notice by the gaudiness of its co- 
lours, and the noise that, it is, calculated 
to produce. The painted harlequin, that 
we can set into motion with a string, is a 
retaining pledge for our attacliment to the 
living antic, whose gambols entertain us 
in our riper years. We are generally in- 
debted to Fa for the first rudi- 
ments of education, and aretaught to know 
the letters of the alphabet by the amusing 
symbols, which the ingenuity of the en- 
graver has appropriated to them. Our 
acquaintance with Great A would he very 
insecure, were we not brouglit to the re- 
collection of it by the tempting figure of 
acherry-cheeked Apple. Weare betray- 
ed into reading by an infinite choice of 
seductive little picture-books in marble- 
ges bindings, by which we are insensi- 

ly drawn on to gain instruction in the 
art that they teach, though at the same 
tune we feel no passion tor the acquire- 
ment of it. tle. Sosa 

‘Thus it is, that our first teachers con- 
trive to enlighten our understandings 
through the medium of our senses; and 
is it to be wondered at that the young 
adult should be captivated by show and 
splendour, when it isso immediately made 
the vehicle of education, and instilled 
into our minds with the very first ideas, 
that we are taught to entertain? 

Enough perhaps has now been said, 
though much more might be adduced to 
explain in some degree why so few are to 
be found, who have a pure and genuine 
taste and feeling for simplicity. It is 
hot easily to be traced in any of those 
scenes, which men of acertain rank are 
Concerned in, nor in the characters, gene- 
tally speaking, that they associate with. 

i 
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Within the period of my life, which has 
been wu long one, our houses, equipages, 
entertainments have wonderfully en- 
creased in splendour. The age itself is 
gaudy; ingenuity is ransacked to furnish 
newly invented ornaments, and the pro- 
ductions of nature must be either imma- 
turely anticipated, or artfully postponed, 
before they are thought worthy of a place 
amongst modern elegancies. The con- 
tagion of example bas no limitation; it 
runs through all the scenes of life. The 
thouglits of « spectator must of course 
assimilate themselves to what is for ever 
passing before his eyes. An inflamed 
imagination will naturally produce a florid 
stile, and the declaimer, who harangues 
the crowd, or the writer who resorts to 
the press, will think himself bound to fa- 
shion something new and striking fora 
people, whose attention will no otherwise 
be arrested. 

lence it comes to pass that there are 


hardly any public places left without de- 


coration but our churches and courts of 
law; yet even in these a rhapsodicad 
stile of declaiming to the passions is gain- 
ing ground; for the enthusiasm of the 
Methodists would thin the congregation 
of the parish priest, were he not to qua- 
lify his doctrine with a few more orna- 
ments, than are congenial with the sim- 
plicity of it; and in the instance of the 
pleader, if he muzzles his thunder, and 
will not storm the ears of judge and jury, 
he may walk the hall without a client. 

The writers of novels and romances 
ought to take an accurate measure of the 
public taste and curiosity before “they 
send their fictions into the world. If 
they confine themselves to nature, as in 
the novel, they must be very liberal in 
their incidents; if they throw it aside, as 
in the romance, they must study to atone 
to probability by the agreeableness of the 
surprise, which their aberrauons from it 
shall create. 

The dramatic author has infinitely more 
to dread than the contempt of a circulat- 
ing library; the terror of a condemning 
audience is before his eves. Let him 
therefore pay his court to their eyes, and 
if he stands in need of an apology for a 
dearth of interest and of wit, let him 
strive to make his peace, by a profusion 
of spectacle and scenery, which, with the 
aid ofa little enlivening melody, will effec- 
tually counteract the narcotics of the di 
alogue. Can we complain then of the 
proprietor of a theatre, if having laid out 
an enormous sum to marke it fine, he pa- 
tronizes those an preference, who can 

» make 
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make it full? Are we to wonder at the 
trequenters of that theatre, it they preter 
the spectacle they can see to tie good 
sense which they cannot hear? Ia fine, 
are we to arraicn the autbor who humours 
a taste, which he cannot correct? 

{arn net convinced that we ought to 
wish for a reform in the public taste for 
syecticle aud splendour. Every art and 
every science should lend their aid to ce- 
ebrate the achievements of our country- 
men: magnificent funerals, monuments 
aud trophics should be awarded to the lic 
rees, who march to victory, and die tu 
battle. [trequires great energy to support 
a contest with the ravagers of Europe, in 
which we are likely now to stand alone, 
and we must net complain of noise, when 
we have no right tosleep; we should not 
stop the geese from cackling, when the 
capitol is in danger, and the centineis 
have need to be on the alert. ‘The man 
whose livclihood depends upon the labour 
of his mules, must submit to hear the 


qingling ef their bells. 


Au ancient pect is reported to have 
suid to a contcmporary dramatist. © Are 
you notashamed when you hear your ce- 
medics preferred to minef’—* No (re- 
pred the dramatist); Lam not ashamed; 
because it 1s net 1, but the people, that 
peeier them: Lwrite to please the pubhe, 
you to please yourselrs you write fur per- 
petuty, and [tor praise.” 

Versons, who are notin the secrets of 
wtheatre may be apt to suppose that the 

rojectors of pantomimes and ballets in 


. ' . . 
‘umn show are not writers for the stave, 
is 


— * —_ 


> & great mistake; it requires a very 
considerable display of cloquenee, and 
uC power ol composition lo teachimen 
te say nothing and ¢ spress a creat deal ; 
L have seen and perused a manuscript of 


Uiis sort, that was quite as long asa three. 


ect comedy, and not inferior to many 
tiat have had their passport, 

The splendid form of divine worship 
established im the Catholic countries af 


fords a neve retuine seirce of spectacle 
to the peoples which ioay be 


amonyst the 
reasons why thew pational dram 


wthes Cole 
tinued lo preserve a miore 


grave aud sim- 
poe cast of charac fcr, not vre cathy dey iat= 
ig trom the antiont rules: the ir churches 
being of the huiere of the aires, their 
stage to acertan degree assumes the sy 
le noitv and purty of a 
church, With usofthe reformed religion 


We hear reason in 


a school and 


the reverse obtains: 


. eas : . 
Our CHAUPCOOCS, wath Mmubnces tiaour tiiea 
‘ . sea 
tees We UO Lot wer our poets iu preach 


uP i’ “Gh hers ‘cs ae . * either 
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the language of our peets,or the attitudes 
ofour actors. After the business of the 
day we ask nothing of our public places 
but relaxation froin thought and care; 
and whether we receive that respite troy 
the agility of a dancer, the modulations 
of a singer, or the ingenuity and decor 
tion of a scenist and a machtnist, so we 
are but rested and amused, our object is 
obtained, 


Ricuarp Cumprrrayp, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, . 
F it be not incompatible with the plan 
of your valuable repository to admit 
the occasional insertion of articles re 
lating to oriental literature, the follow. 
ing notice of an elaborate work on the 
jlistory and Antiquities of Mysore, (now 
constituting an important braach of the 
British possessions in India), preparing 
by an officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, may possibly be ac. 
ceptable to some of your numerous rea 
ders. The gentleman alluded to, 1s 
Major Colin Mackenzie, of the engi- 
neers on the Madras establishment, who 
has been employed for some years past 
ina geographical and statistical survey 
of Mysore ; and who, to these more 
immediate objects of imvestigation has 
been stimulated by an ardent desire 
of contributing to the general stock 
of useful knowledve, to add the most 
indefatigable enquiries after such dycu- 
ments as were calculated to illustrate 
the civil and religious history of that 
interesting country. The subsequent ace 
count of these valuable labours is extrac 
ted from an official report on the subject, 
by 2 gentleman every way qualified to ape 
preciate their merit*. ; 
“The department of history 1m, this 
country, (observes the Reporter) 1s 9° 
detormed by fable and anachronism 
that it may be considered as an abse- 
lute blank im Indian literature. ‘There 
is but one mode which appears to aflurd 
the most distant hope of supply this 
material defect. + 
“ The vrants, generally of a religious 
nature, inscribed on stone and coppel 
plates, which are to be found in every 
part of the South of India, are docue 
ments of a singularly curious textue: 
They almost always fix the chronolozy. 
und frequently untold the genealogy and 
military history of the donor and HS 
aucestors, with all that is remarkable 





fF ly . : . ° ° 
* Major Wilks, late acting resident in Mysore 
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ty their civil institutions or religious re- 
forms. Of these the collection already 
in Major Mac kenzie’s possession amounts 
to upwards of one th susand, exclusively 
of grants on paper and palm leaves; and 
this collection is daily increasing from 
the researches of the numerous etnis- 
suries whom he has contiuued to employ 
at a great expence for many years, (and 
pacticus larly since 1790) for this pure 
pose, aud for the collection of corre- 
sponding manuscripts, which can on'y 
be trusted in so far as they are con. 
firmed by these authentic documeuts, 
The collection of uuUIUSCrIpt books 
amouats to upwards of four hund-ed, 
and includes a large portion of the Jain 
manuscripts, which of themselves form 
a new and interesting branch of investi- 
gation into Hindoo institutions. 

The period which it appears may 
™ Pel embraced by this series, 
will extend from about the fifteenth 
century before Christ, until this time; 
but, at present, Major Mackenzie does 
uot consider the authorities sufliciently 
numerous for so ligh an antiquity. 
If the dates of this period, however, 
shall be confirmed, the year 1411, before 
Christ, will prove to be the wra ot a 
great conquest of Canara and Malabar, 
including Travancore, by which the 
Aborigines of the country were reduced 
to slavery, and the lands conferred on 

strangers 5 an event to which we are, 
perhaps, to look for the origin of a more 
perfect proprietary right in the soil, 
(distinct from the rights of the cultivator, 
ahd the ciaims of “the sovereign) than 
is to be found in any other part of Iidia. 
This dynasty of conquerors had its ca- 


pital at Banawass), on the borders of 


Soonda, ‘The knowledge of the cha- 
racter and language then in use, will 
probably be lost ina few_years, and is 
how only preserved by a, smuali number 
of learned individuals among the Jain, 
ft is the character (so long unknown) 
of the Insel Iplios is at Mi: thabalipoorum, 
hear Sadras, a fac-simile of which was 
read without hesitation, in my presence. 
Ti it should be found practic: ible to trace, 
by a series of authentic documeuts, the 
ts of landed property on the south 

f India, I Imagine that no subject 
of superior interest and importance 


can be presented to the attention of 


% British government. The light mu- 


tusadly reflected by civil ins titutions and 
tistorical lacts, ‘appear to me to fu rhish 
ihe fairest Lupe’ that the successtul it- 
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vestigation of this subject will be found 
practicab le; but it is certain, that the 
result would unfold the most useful in- 
formation on many important paints 
connected with the political economy 
ani d good government of India. 

‘Even the history of religion, in- 
chuting its philosophical dogmas, will 
not be without ils interest, aod its use, 
to those who are fund of tracing the 
progress of opinion unde the variety 
of external circumstances which in. 
fluence the human mind, The religion 
of the Lindoos is usually re presented 
as unchanged and unchange: able. Der- 
haps tke religious history of Europe is 
scarcely more pregnant with revola- 
tions; ‘and, unhappily, contrary to an- 
other erroneons opinion,* no country 
on earth furnishes the records of stich 
sanguinary persecutions, a3 those which 
have been atchieved by the bramius of 
India. 

‘ Every thing, in short, that is usually 
conaidel most interesting and instruc- 
tive in general history, may be traced 
and ilkustrated by the laborious pro- 
cess which Major Mackenzie has de- 
voted the leisure which he has beea 
able to snatch from a course of active 
and distinguished public service; and 
government may, perhaps, be disposed 
tu think that the means of completing 
the series and digesting the results, 
may fairly be considered as a niitiontal 
object. Major Mackenzie has been 
particularly happy in the choice of his 
Instruments. One of those ingenious 
natives, whom he had the misforture 
to lose, had the merit of first tracing 
the outline of the plan which has been 
so successfully pursued, and his surviving 
brother is a man of singular literary 
zeal and scrupulous research. The 
facility’ which Major Mackenzie has 
acquired in directing the operations of 
a large establishment maintained by 
him fur this express purpose ; and in 
seizing, at once, what is useful in the 
materials which they collect, ts the re- 
sult of a long experience. The path 
is untrodden, and it has too few at- 
tractions, nud too many discouragements 
ever to be trodden by another. The 
object will be accomplished by hin, 
or it will probabiv be never accome 
plished. Even if his materials, in their 
present state, were to fall into other 
hands, they might be considered as lost 

Your’ >, ho, 
January 9, 1208. Z. 
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To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


BEG leave to renew ny annual re- 
quest for information relative to 
the situation, circumstances, and mode 
of life, of such persons as have died at 
very advanced ages during the last year. 
Many instances of this kind may escape 
my notice, 1 shall therefore be nuch 
obliged if any of your correspondents 
can extend, or correct, the following 
tist of persons, who have died in the 
year 1807, at the age ot 100 years and 
upwards. 
Axe, 
100 Mary Walton, Windy Nook. 
100 Mary Evans, Lidney, Gloster, 
100 Mrs. Deakin, Stoke Priory. 
100 Mrs. Mann, Ross, Heretord. 
100 Robert Stevenson, Kilbarehan, 
100 Widow Branie, Shipmeadow, 
100 Hannah Ranshaw, Newcastle, 
100 Alice Longworth, Blackbura. 
100 Mary Allcock, Aby, Tancoln. 
100 Richard Bughouse, Aughton. 
100 William Dickensun, Scurton. 
ot Johu Bell, Black Dub. 
101 Mrs. Siddall, near Tadcaster. 
101 Mrs. Grub, Weatherstield. 
101 Ebizabeth Parkyn, St. Columb. 
101 Jolin Paterson, Mairkirk. 
102 Elizabeth Thomas, Langynoyd. 
102 William Kellman, Fochabers. 
102 Susannah Robshaw, East Moor. 
102 Hannah Wilson, Keswick. 
102, Elizabeth Linegar, Birmingham, 
102 Maria Price, Leeds. ; 
102 Ann Miller, Worstead. 
102 John Mirchouse, Mire Syke. 
102 Maicolin White, Glaszow, 
102 Mrs. Pratt, Birminghain, 
103 Sarah Buckle, Heathfield. 
103 Flizabeth Cryer, Eeup, York. 
103 Elizabeth Bicket, Newcastle. 
104 Mr, Fidler, Winterbourn,. 
104 Amelia Butcher, Shrewsbury, 
104 Peter Dauls, Walsall, . 
105 James Lack, Hackney. 
106 Margaret Patou, Maucklin. 
107 Thomas Hagerty, lreland, 
107 Johu Maxweil, iear Forfar. 
107 Johu hey, Edeburton 
108 Joho Thurel, Tours, France. 
110 Denis Ilempsey, Magilligan, lre- 
land. 
410 Michael M‘Namara, Ireland. 
111 Florence O’Sulivan, [reland. 
112 Mary Heyward, Wombridge, 
115. John Ramsay, Collere : 
117 Anne Meade, Irelaad. 


ex? 
Ace 


Persons vemarkable for Lovgcvity. 
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Johnston, a poor woman, Be 





123 
fast. 
128 Mr. Crobally, Broadstone, Ireland, 

Of the above forty-six persons, twenty 
were males, and twenty-six female: 
the latter had probably all been mar. 
ried, Of the whole number, thirty-two 
were, at the tine of their decease, in. 
habitants of England and Wales, six of 
Scotland, seven of Ireland, and one of 
France. 

Sixteen of the above persons are men 
tioned as having enjoyed an almost un- 
interrupted state of good health, and 
retaincd the free use of their faculties 
to the last; and there can be no doubt 
that it is chiefly under such circum. 
stances, that extraordinary long life is 
to be expected. It is also well known 
that longevity is in some degree hered- 
tary, and prevails in some families 
more than in others; of whicl: the above 
list furnishes a remarkable instance in 
John Mirehouse, who diéd at the age 
of 102; his father died at the age of 95, 
his mother attained her 100th year; 
three of his sisters died, each, at the 
age of 82, and a fourth sister in her 93d 
year, The account given in your Me 
gazine, vol. 24, p. 200, of Thomas Atkin, 
furnishes another instance of this kind. 

James Lack, an old soldier, who 1s 
said to have died at Hackney, aged 105, 
is included in the above list, on the au- 
thority of all the newspapers and pe 
riodical publications ; but after many 
enquiries, I have much, reason to doubt 
whether any such person died in that 
parish during the last year. 

Your's, &c. 


February 4, 1808. 3. 3.@ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


BEG leave to inform you, for the 
enquiry of the curious naturalist, 
that on the 9th of December last I saw 
a flight of swallows, cohsisting of from 
thirty to forty, flying in a S.W. direction, 
on Wandsworth common, but not seem 
ing on their emigration; their flight 1 
that case is generally S.E. As they 
leave this country commonly much S00 
er, { think it worth a place in your vail 
able miscellany, the Monthly Magazine, 
to enquire if the case is not singular 
The morning was mild and foggy. 
Your's, &c. 
Joun GREIG. 


For 


No. 5, Smith-street, 
Chelsev, Jun, 6, 1808. 
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OBSERVAIIONS mude during arecent TOUR 
through the UNITED STATES Of AME- 
RICA.—NO, XXII. 

Rt. Tongue informs his readers, that, 

l in Consequence of its natural ad- 
vautages New Connectieut is capable of 
manutacturing and exporting great quan- 
tities of vegetable and animal productions, 
both in anew and manufactured state. 
‘Lhat maple sugar is not only made in 
sutficient quantities by every family, for 
its own use, but a suthcient surplus is 
procured to buy the tea and coffee for the 
year. ‘¢ This sugar is equal to any im- 
ported, and when refined is superior to 
tle best refined West India sugar. The 
davour of making it is trifling. The sap 
is exhausted in February and March, and 
granulated by simple boiling, and when 
sufliciently boiled, stirred until it is cold. 
‘Two men will make from sixty to one 
hundred pounds per day, and the mo- 
lasses reserved in making this sugar is in- 
finitely superior to those from the West 
Jndies. Itis a fact, that the saccharine 
principle is more abundant in this sugar 
than in that made from the sugar-cane it- 
self. Pearl and pot-ash manufactories have 
laicly been established. ‘These will be 
articles of great export, and increase, 
in demand, as only well timbered coun- 
tries can make them. New Connec- 
ticut atlords the best woods for mak- 
ing pot-ash. In general, the harder 
and more bitter woods afford the most 
pot-ash. There is a great difference in 
the produce of different woods, as the fol- 
lowing statement will shew :—1,000 lbs. 
of ashes of oak afford 111 Ibs. of pot- 
ash; 1,000 lbs of ashes of hickory afford 
180 lbs. of pot-ash; 1,000 lbs. of ashes 
of beech afford 219 Ibs. of pot-ash; 
1,000 lbs. of ashes of elm afford 166 lbs. 
of pot-ash; 1,000 Ibs. of ashes of maple af- 
ford 110|bs. of pot-ash: “Themanagement 
of the fire influences the product. In 
Hungary, it is common to obtain a ton 
from about two hundred and fifty bushels, 
We think our labour well paid when we 
obtain seven hundred pounds from four 
hundred bushels of ashes. It isa safe cal- 
culation to say,the ashes of an average 
acre will produce ten dollars worth of 
alkali, 

“Lam bold to say, no place m the ha- 
bitable world possesses more advantages 
for glass manufactories than this country, 
possessed as itis of fine siliceous sand, 
pot and pearl-ash, coals; in short, every 
insvedient abounds except manganese. 
Linens and checks are manufactured in 
New Connecticut, and sold cheaper than 
Moniuty Mas. No, 168, 
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those imported of similar quality in Balti- 
more. ‘This trade will probably be car- 
ried to a great extent. Grind-stones, 
mill-stones, potter’s- ware, whiskey, 
cheese, and butter, are exported. Tar 
may be made from pit coal, according 
to Lord Dundonald’s plan; and from the 
nature of the soil, there is reason to ex- 
pect large quantities of flax and hemp 
w:ll be exported. 

“ ‘Tobacco, furs, poultry, ginseng, Vir- 
ginia suake-root, fish, bees’-wax, honey, 
&c. are all in the greatest plenty, and no 
country on earth was ever more abun- 
dantly supplied with the honey-bee. 
Their natural hives are found in every 
part of the country. ‘To prove this, it is 
only necessary to state, that about twenty 
persons procured six thousand weight of 
strained houey in the course of six weeks, 
in the winter 1805-1806. To these ex- 
ports might be added, were it not for the 
continued influx of settlers, and who con- 
sume nearly all the surplusage of the coun- 
try,horses,inules,shipping,and beef-cattle; 
hogs, hides, leather, lard, wheat, flour, 
tallow, pork, beet, tlax-seed, linseed-oil, 
sassairas, awd ship-timber. Horses, cat 
tle, and hows, are raised at a small exe 
pence, as they live in the forest, during 
the summer, and most of the spring and 
fall. Indeed, in some instances they have 
lived through the whole of the winter 
without any auxiliary food. By the first 
of April the forest furnishes food in abun- 
dance.» By the 1st of May, all nature 
is dressed in flowers, too delicate, and too 
luxuriant, to admit of a description. 
The may-apple is so plentiful and luxu- 
riant, as to assume the appearance of cul- 
ture; its stalk is-two feet long. Nor do l 
hesitate to pronounce this country equal, 
if not superior, for the raising of stock of 
all kinds, for the culture of flax and hemp, 
and for the production of every kind of 
grass, to any other portion of the United 
States.” 

“ Having dwelt rather diffusively on 
this subject, our author proceeds to con- 
sider the advantages of the reserve for 
trade and commerce. 

‘‘ Nature (says he) has seen fit to sepa- 
rate the southern and middle states from 
the rich and indescribable valley of the 
western world (where are to be found the 
states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
as well as the Five Territories) by a vast 
pile of mountains, which occasionally af- 
ford roads, but, for the most part, 1s in- 
accessible. Already one-fitth of the 
whole free population of the United 
States is to be found west of this chain of 
mountains; in a country which, twenty 
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years past, was almost exclusively under 
the dominion of savages, and the beasts 
of the forests—a country to which the 
Atlantic States now annuaily yield 60,000 
(the Doctor might safely have said 
100,000) souls of their population. The 
middie part of this immense country 1S 
furnished with water navigation, for the 
traiismission of its producis te foreign 
markets; but must always depend for fo- 
reivn products and manufactures for its 
consumption, on land-carriage, which is 
extremely expensive, or on water-car- 
riage through the various rivers and 
lakes which exist in the western section 
of territory. That some one of the lakes 
must, in ashort period, become the grand 
emporium tor the commerce of a coun- 
try three times as extensive, and three 
tines as productive as Maryland, is a 
proposition so clear and certain, that no 
man of reading or reflection can doubt. 
T mean exclusively for the commerce of 
the various countries on the shores and 
numerous rivers of the different lakes, 
without venturing to hazard a remark 
upon the incalculable advantages which 
must result from some place, becoming 
the great and universal depot or wurchouse 
of the south western world. 

“ The lakes are, Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. 

“ First, Ontario, from its natural posi- 
tion, and its water communication with 
the River Iludson, which is now com- 
pleted, with only fifteen miles land-car- 
riage to the city of Albany, any one will 
at once perceive that the adjoining coun- 
try will hold its commercial relations with 
Albany, Iludson, and New York: yet the 
waters of this lake will be of immense 
advantage to the western world, by float- 
ing its Commerce and its products on her 
bosom, but in no other way. Lake 
Erie, from which alone, either the 
cites of Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
\\ ashington, can hope to be able, finally, 
to participate In Any considerable degree 
with New York in the western come 
merce, Is navigable tor vessels ot every 
burthe by and has now twenty-one sloops 
bid schooners belonging to her harbours, 
aud. at complete water Communication 
to New York, except twenty-three miles 
land-carriave; and of these tw entv-three 
wiles, it is not believed that in twelve 
years a single inch of iand carriage will 
remain. But the distance by this com- 
miuimication is not less than five hundred 
miles : while a good and practicable road 
from Ralphoville, or the mouth of Crrand 
R ver, ou the south sh ire ot Lake Erie 
may be made to Baiuuneure or Washing 





ton in three hundred and ten miles, orby 
going three hundred and forty miles, and 
connecting the waters of Grand Rive 
and those of the Great Beevor, by aturn 
pike of fourteen miles; and then bycon- 
necting the waters of the Alleghany with 
those of the Potomac, by a turnpike road 
from one navigable stream to the other, a 
distance of forty-two miles land-carnage, 
Here a portion of land-varriage will al 
ways remain; but as the water commu 
nication will be in a more temperate cii- 
mate, it will be later in the fall, and ear. 
lier in the spring seasons, when the hus. 
bandman can best devote himself to these 
pursuits. ‘This consideration alone, tur 
nishes an equivalent, tur the mcreased 
advantaves of the water communication 
of New York. ‘The question has there- 
fore become, who shall first command 
the trade of this immense region; tor itis 
an indubitable truth, that the advantages 
of the two places (and the Doctor might 
have added thereto Washington city) are 
nearly balanced and equipoised. In this 
situation Baltimore sleeps, whilst New 
York has already laid out a town on thifd 
lake, has already established three im- 
mense warehouses, suthcient for the trade 
of the country, granted fourteen years 
rent on five thousand acres of rich land 
gratis, and yielded to a company incalcu- 
lable advantages for commercial pur 
poses: whilst at the same time she has 
laid two turnpike roads: one from New- 
burg to the Hudson river, along the south 
line of the state, to the shores of Lake 
Erie, is already completed as fat 
west as the head waters of the Susque- 
hanna; the other, from Aibany by Ute 
ca, &c. to Buifalo Creek, is already 
completed as far as Conadarque, and 
in two years will be completed t 
Lake Erie. The waters of Lake Ene 
are already connected with the w* 
ters of the Ohio, in six diferent places, 
by a land-carriage in no one place ex 
ceeding fifteen miles, 1st. From Lake 
Erie to Chatauque Lake, which is nave 
gable to the Alleghany River, and trom 
thence to Pittsburgh. ” The portage be- 
tween these lakes is nine miles and a halt. 
2d. From Presque island to Le Beevt, 
where the waters are navigable to Pitts 
burgh; hence the portage is fivtecn 
mules, 3d. From Mesupotamia on Grand 
River, to Warren on Big River, there 
IS & portage of fourteen miles. 4th. 
From the falls of Cayalioga to the av 
gable waters of the Muskingum, which 
river discharges itself into the Ohio a 
Marietta: here the portage is eight iniles. 
oth. From the navigable waters of | 
San- 
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Sandusky to the navigable waters of the 
Scioto, there ts a portage of eleven iniles. 
Och. From the navigable waters of the 
Miam of the Lake, to the navigable wa- 
ters of the Wabash, there is a portage 
vt eight miles. In mo instance is there 
even a dali to cut through, but every 
where roads may be made with great ease. 
Indeed a turnpike company is already 
furmed, and the money subscribed, the 
labourers and provisions furnished ; aud 


the road will be completed by the 1st of 


November next, between Le Boeuf and 
Presque isle. 

“ Whoever considers these important 
connections between the northern, mid- 
die, and southern parts of the great wes- 
tern world, will at once admit, that this 
lake forms the key-stone of the arch, and 
holds the destiny of western commerce. 
Indeed, it will be the link which wiil 
connect the eastern and western parts 
of this nation, For it is apparent that 
the eflicacy of Lake Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior though importantin the ves- 
sel tri de, and auxiliary to the relative im- 
portance of the trade of Lake Erie, can 
never turnish the connecting link be- 
tween the eastern aud western parts of 
this nation. Through Lake Erie now 
passes the immensely valuable trade of 
England in furs and peltry, even under 
the eyes of the settlers of New Connecti- 
cut. It must also be recollected, that 
the Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Erie, 
are all connected by large-vessel naviva- 
tion, and that Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, and St. Clair, have no important 
outlet but inte Erie. It follows of cone 
sequence, that the inhabitants of the 
south shore of Lake Erie are and will 
~ iy naps of the following advantages. 

They will have an intercourse with 
Patino (Washington is again omitted 
dy « Doctor) if Baltimore be just to 
erself, b Varoule not -exceeding three 
hundred and ten miles. At all events, 
they will have an intercourse with New 
York, if Baltimore does not furnish one. 
2d. ‘They will have a water comimunica- 
tion with New York, distant five hun- 
dred miles. 3d. Through this country 
Divst all interchanges of products for con- 
SuInpLION pass, which will take place be- 
tween the eastern and western states, and 
between the northern, middle and south- 
ern parts of the western country, 4th. 
To those who wish to adventure in the 
tir and peltry trade, and in commerce 
with the adjoining territories, these ad- 
Vanta Bes are otiered, 

™ Thev have large-vessel naviga- 
tion hs thi irieen hundred miles out on the 
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different lakes, exclusive of Lake Onta- 
rio, without a single carrving place. 
They may visit an exteusive coast of 
2.700 miles of rich fertile lands; where 
from settlements formed and form- 
ing, the country rises into importance, 
they may enjoy alinost exclusively the 
tur and “peltry trade. 2d. They may 
also enjoy the commercial bene fits of an 
invaluable fishery, which has already 
risen into such mnportance, ' that fish are 
cured atier the raanuer of cod-iish and 
exported to the more southerly setiles 
ments. The white tish are also so valiae 
ble, that, though the country Is 1n its in- 
fancy, they are already pic! ted and — 
ported to Pittsburgh, where they bring 
from sixteen to twcnty dollars per barrel. 
These advantages are exclusive of the 
benetits resulting trom climate, the cer- 
tainty of title, the fertility of soil, and 
the thoroughtare through this country to 
reach the southern waters. Nothing fur- 
ther is wanted in this region to secure 
these blessings, than to found a town in 
some commanding and advantageous po- 
sition on the south shore of Lake Erie, 
and to give it that standing which would 
necessarily result from the patronace of 
mercantile men, and the active aid of 
capital.” 

The Doctor next draws the following 
contrast between Ohio and the country 
on the Chesapeak :— 


«© In Ohio, every; ‘¢ In Maryland, we 


man is free, and sla 
very is forbidden by 
the constitution and 
the laws. 


In Ohio, every 
man rises with her, 
and_ grows with her 
growth. 


‘<¢ In Ohio, the la- 


lare cursed by slavery; 


and while the master is 
aping the splendour of 
wealth, he is writhing 
under the continual 
demands of the mer- 
chant, who supplies 
his slaves. 

‘¢ With usevery year 
increases the body of 
slaves, and conse juent- 
ly diminishes the neat 
balance of profits. ‘Vhis 
must soon destroy some 
plantations 





6¢ In come parts of 


bouring man is loved|/Maryla.c tie iiour- 


and esteemed; 
taken -by the hand, 


helped forward in life,| 


and treated like @ man. 





he isling man is despised 


he isa mong: cl, anon- 


descript. himnals somee- 
thing etween 
landlo:dan i} 1e°ro.*” 


(There is too much 
truth in this. le must, 
indeed, be cont-s 

that wherever ties: 
slave labour, wh. . 
bourers are devris 


R. D.) 
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** In Ohio, fuel,| With us, fuel is 
timber, mills, and mill jscarce; timber extreme- 
seats, abound. ily expensive 5 mills 
| ind mill-seats for coun- 
try use rarely to be 
found 

“© In Ohio, choice} “* With us, poor, 
lands are to be procured|varren, wornout lands, 
at from two to eighticost fiom eight to 
dollars per acre. twenty dollars per 
acre. 

‘¢ With us, an ave- 
rage acre producesjrage acre produces nine 
twenty-five bushels ofjbushels of wheat, and 
wheat, and forty-five|fourteen of corn. 
of corn. 

«¢ In Ohio, funds} ** In Maryland, 
are already appropri-|there is no tax for the 
ated, which will belsupport of govern- 
equal to the support of|ment. 
civil government ; but 
at present the citizen 
pays, for this purpose, 
anaverage tax of twen- 
ty cents per hundred 
acres. 

** In Ohio, there is} ** With us, not a 
an adequate fund tojcent is appropriated 
educate every youth,|for this purpose, and 
and gualify him forjour gates, our want of 
the common pursuitsjroads, and of bridges, 
of life. form eternal sources of 
vexation and disap- 
pointment. 

FINALLY, 

‘6 We have a soil 
Worn out and destroy- 
ed; our liberty may 
be said to be nominal; 





¢6 In Ohio, an ave- 





FINALLY. 

*¢ Ohio is a young 
State, possessed of a 
delightful soil, a heal- 
thy climate, and the 
essence of liberty—-ris-(we are every day li- 
ing in her glory, likejable to the spasms of 
a young manapproach-|s/avery 3 and, like an 
ing to manhood. old many tottering on 
the margin of his 
grave,” 

Our author concludes his interesting 
pamphlet with the following character of 
the inhabitants of New Connecticut :-— 

““ The people (says he) are princi- 
pally emigrants from Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, and a tew families 
from Maryland. They are an intelligent, 
enterprising, sober, religious, patient, 


persevering, kind, hospitable, and honest 
people. 

















There the Presbyterian, the Methoe 
dist, the Baptist, the Calvinist, and the 
Quaker, feel that each other is a bro- 
ther, and treat him as such. Everv 
sect enjoys (of right) its own mode of 
worship, and deals with all others jn the 
spirit of philanthropy and liberality. 

“ There the spirit of industry and eco. 
momy is Cherished; there the labouring 


man is beloved and respected ; there idle. 
ness aud dissipation are held in cop. 
tempt, whatever may be the rank or con. 
dition of the persons; there neither slave 
nor black man is to be found. Finally, 
even in this infant country learning isen- 
couraged and patronized; an university 
is founded, with a present fund of thir 
teen thousand dollars; and there are 
now to be found twenty-four common 
schools, and seven circulating libraries,” 
Having thus run through the above 
pamphlet, it may be presumed that I en- 
tertain a very high opinion of the coun- 
try described. I certainly do so. I have 
no doubt but it will, in a very short time, 
become a well peopled country, blessed 
probably with more natural and political 
advantages of any place of equal size in 
the world. I believe with the Doctor, 
‘‘ that there is no country in nature more 
healthy; there is none in nature more 
pleasant; there is none In nature more 
fertile;” yet the emigrant there, as well 
as to every new country, must expect 
some inconveniences. [ am apt to at- 
tribute the disappointment experienced 
by many Europeans who come into the 
United States, to the romantic notions 
they had indulged previous to their emt 
gration. Whoever quits his native cout 
try, should remember that he leaves the 
circle in which he was born, those who 
have endeavoured to smooth his passage 
through life, and that, on his arrival ma 
new country, he must contend with new 
habits and manners fora Jong time alone. 
Rigid attention to the principles of mo- 
rality is necessary to every man, but to 
hone more necessary than to the eml- 
grant, who has a character to lose, and 
whose conduct is closely and jealously ex- 
amined. ‘This is no country for aman 
without capital to expect to live in indo 
lence; on the other hand, a less quate 
tity of labour will produce a greater 
given quantity of comfort than can be 
procured elsewhere. The United States 
only offer to emigrants freedom from 
enormous taxation; the right of speak- 
ing, writing, and printing, any opinions 
which may be entertained; and attera 
period of five years, the right of becom- 
ing a citizen therein, when they can only 
be operated upon by laws enacted by 
themseives or their immediate represet 
tatives, I have thought it necessary C0 
add these suggestions, from having fre- 
quently witnessed the disappointment 0 
persous who by a land of freedom, U™ 
derstood a country where application a0 
industry were unnecessary. Let me 
hope, 
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hope, that should any of your readers 
under such impressions think of cominy 
hither, that they will alter their miuds, 
and stay at home; for, assuredly as they 
come, they will encounter morulication, 
disappointment, and = distress. Should 
others of a diferent cast and character 
propose to emizrate, if when they arrive 
they can possibiy atlord a littie time and 
muiey, Loan assure them both will be 
well expended in looking about betore 
they settle. They will fud itmuch sater 
tu depend upon their own eyes than those 
of others; and to ail such | should cer- 
tainly advise a journey west of the moun- 
tains, betore any permanent settlement 
be attempted. [have one other duty to 
fulfil—to thank you, Sir, for the readiness 
with which you have honoured my lei- 
ters with a portion of your valuable 
pages, and to request of your readers 
that indulgence of error, wherever it has 
appeared, and of whatever kind it may 
have been, which iiberal-minded men are 
ever most ready toaltord. Your's, Xc. 

Alexandria, R. Dinmore. 
September 7, 1807. 

— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
INSTRUCTIONS (0 GRANDJURYMEN. By 
a late YOREMAN Of the GRAND JURY for 
MIDDLESEX. 

GRAND jury is one of the 
£ most ancient and respectable 
tribunals known to the constitution of 
this kingdom, and its members are usual- 
ly ventlemen of the highest consequence 
and best figure in the county. A kuow- 
ledge of the duties and powers of a grand 
juryman is absolutely necessary to every 
gentleman in the kingdom, because his 
own property, his liberty, and lus lite, de- 
pend upon maintaining in its legal force 
this branch of trial by jury. Black- 
stone, book iii. chap. 23, | 

2. Their foreman is to be chosen by 
themselves, and any attempt on the part 
of the court, or sheriff, to nominate him, 
or swear him in as such, should be re- 
sisted. In Middlesex, it is usual to choose 
a foreman in the grand jury room, ater 
which, the members, with him at their 
head, present themselves in court to be 
sworn in, 

3. The grand jury ought to be com- 
posed of twenty-three persons, but the 
business frequently proceeds although 
that number are not present, the fore- 
man taking care that no bill is found un- 
less supported by the votes of TWELVE of 
the jurymen, “Blackstone, b. iv. chap. 
23, sec. 2, 


4. As it is the express object of a 


‘. 
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grand jury to decide whether there is any 
matter of accusation against the party ac- 
cused, or whether he ought to be put on 
his deleuce, they are competent to de- 
cide finally and totally on all the parts of 
the charge, both as to fact and inten 
tion, Stut,20 Nz. 3. Cap. 4 and 42. 
liz. 3. Cap. 3. ‘Vhev stand in the situ- 
auon of umpires between the accuser 
and the accused, and are thus abie at all 
times to protect the weak ayainst the 
strong, ‘his uncontrolled and important 
power of a grand jury constitutes one of 
the chiet glories of the constitution of 
tengland, aud is a grand bulwark of the 
liberties of the people, 

5. A grand jury ought to be thorough- 
ly and completely satistied of the woth 
of all the parts of au indictment before 
they iind it, and ought never to be intlu- 
enced by remote probabilities. It ts a 
very serious and solemn matter for a per- 
son to be placed on his tral at the bar of 
a court of justice ; and asthe grand jury 
hear evidence only on the side of the 
prosecution, the whole case ought to be 
CLEARLY and UNQUESTIONABLY made 
Out by the prosecutor to justily them in 
finding a lrue bill. 

6. Yo tind a bill, éwelve at least of the 
grand jury inust agree that the evidence 
is COMPLETE and satirsractory. Cra, 
Hhiz. 654. Llob. 248. 2 Inst. 387. 3 Just. 
30. When this is the case, the words, 
* A TRUE BILI,” are to be indorsed on 
the back of the indictment; but when 
twelve do not hold up their hands, the 
words, ** NOT FOUND” are to be endorsed 
by the foreman, It is usual to put the 
question only in the athirmative, and if 
the shew of hands is less than twelve, the 
bili is instantly endorsed, “ Nor rouNnD.” 

7. No person not of the grand Jury, 
no barrister, attorney, clerk ef che court, 
or other person, can be present during 
the deliberations and decisions of the 
grand jury; but it is sometimes usual for 
a deputauon of the jury to consult the 
court on any point of law. 

8. When two or more persons are in- 
cluded inv the same bill, the names of 
each ought to be mentioned aloud in their 
turn, by the foreman, because some may 
be guilty, and others innocent. 

9. In an indictment for stealing, if the 
crime is not proved against the thief, the 
accessary inust be acquitted as matter of 
course, because if there be no thiet, there 
can be no receiver. 

10. For the dispatch of business, and 
the convenience of witnesses, all bills 
against the same person ought to be the 
subject of uninterrupted decision; and 
for 
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for the same and other reasons, a list of 
the bills found and nat found should, 
from time to time, or as often as reported 
to the court, be atfixed on the outside of 
the door of the grand jury chamber, or 1n 
some other conspicuous place, and be 
signed by the foreman. ; 

11. The state of the several prisons, 
the malversation of the jailors and turn- 
keys, the conduct of magistrates, all gross 
and scandalous abuses, acts of public op- 
pression, and all public nuisances, within 
the county, are proper objects for the en- 
quiry, examination, and presentment of 
a grand jury. 

12. One of the grand jury ought to sit 
at the right hand of the foreman, and 
assist him in reading the indictments. 
Gentlemen who require to be absent, 
usually consult the foreman, and obtain 
his consent, | 

i 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HERE probably are not more than 
T two or three genuine pictures by 
Correggio in Great Biitain; the works of 
this divine master are consequently 
prized above all others, and it becomes 
mnportant not to lose any of them. A 
fine subject by this master was in Eng- 
land about the time of the revolution. 
It represented St. Catharine just before 
her martyrdom, leaning on the wheel, 
and reading a missal, her hands grace- 
fully crossed, the book in one hand, and 
a palm-branchin the other. There have 
been two engravings from it; a large 
one by le Blond, and a small mezzotinto 
by Williams: and many copies of the 
painting are to be met with in private 
collections. The King has a fine copy in 
the royal collection at Windsor, but ob- 
viously a mere picture devoid of the feel- 
ing and sensibility of Correggio. 

1 believe I have seen the original, a 
divine picture, and of undoubted anti- 
quity; but before I decide finally, [ wish 
to learn of any of your Correspondents 
whether any such picture, called the ori- 
ginal, exists in any British or foreign col- 
lection, and what are its pretensions. 

Your's, Ke. 
A LOVER OF THE FINE ARTS, 
London, Feb. 1, 1808. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is lamentable that your Corre- 

spondent J. M. Flindell, and others, 

should persist in recommending nightin- 






gales to be kept in confinement, 4 
knowledge of the myriads of thein tha 
have been cruelly saerificed in attempt. 
ing to domesticate them, should dete; 
persons of feeling from continuing to 
countenance such cruelties. Thouch 
wood-larks, from heing somewhat hardier 
and stronger, are Jonger preserved in Cap 
tivity, yet the want of their natural insect 
food renders their death little less cer. 
tain. 

Why will they not be satisfied with the 
Canary-bird, of which there are, in song 
and feather, so many varieties, and whose 
domestication (with common care) ap- 
pears suitable to its nature, at least with 
respect to those bred in this country, 
The present extravagant price of Canary. 
seed arises from a monopoly of all the 
home growth by a house speculating, 
no doubt, on its not being imported 
from abroad. But Canary-seed 1s not 
necessary to these birds; and birdfa- 
cyers may completely defeat the mo- 
nopolizers, by cheap/y substututing in 
its place good wheat flour, which the 
birds readily eat, and require no addition 
but a little rape-seed, and a very smali 
quantity of hemp-seed. 

The flour should be given (but not 
mixed with their seeds) ina small drawer, 
provided ; as usual, with holes, to prevent 
its being trampled on; and for a single 
bird, its seed-drawer should be fitted 
with a little box, easily made of stit 
paper, or tea-chest lead, to its size within 
side, and part of its length, but not fas- 
tened, that it may be removed when the 
drawer is to be cleaned from husks. 
Your’s, &c. 


Jan. 12, 1808. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N perusing the biographical account 
of the late Archbishop of York, 1 
your valuable miscellany (No. 165), I 
could not but observe that you have 
taken no notice of the patronage which, 
it ts presumed, his grace extended to men 
of distinguished eminence for their ¥i™ 
tue or talents. From his situation 0 
head master of Westminster school, and 
afterwards as dean of Christ-churchi, 1 
Oxford, his grace must have had singular 
Opportunities of selecting some of the 
first ornaments of literature and religion, 
and of transplanting them into his dic 
cese of York. It would be gratifying 10 
the public, as well as doing justice to his 
grace’s memory, if ay of his graces 
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fricuds would fornish you with a list, 
which no doubt would be very numerous, 
ot those who have been thus selected. 
The list would also operate as an encou- 
ragement to those who may _hereatier 
jlook forward with the hope of being dis- 
tinguished by episcopal patronage for 
their moral conduct or professional at- 
laimments. Your's, &c. 
H. B, 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYC-EUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE. — No. XV. 
HESIOD, 


HE lives of few persons are con- 

founded with so many uncertain- 
ties and fabulous relations as those of 
Homer and Hesiod. What may possibly 
be true, is often as much disputed as the 
most romantic parts of their stories. 
The ditticulty of connecting what may be 
considered as history, with the i: nproba- 
ble fictions which surround it, compels 
the inquirer at last to resort to some 
hypothesis of his own, or he is lost amid 
the doubts and inferences of others, til 
conjecture itself is wearied, and curiosity 
exhausted. Nor is he always much as- 
sisted by the calculations of astronomers, 
or the opinions of critics. He who once 
establishes a position, after a Jong and 
elaborate discussion of his subject, 1s 
seldom willing to ebandon it, because it 
differs from the positions of former wri- 
ters. He adopts, and is eager to circu- 
late an opinion which, alter all, is per- 
haps equally erroneous. ‘The revolu- 
tions of ages have added litile, if any 
thing to our materials for these remote 
disquisitions. The same contradictory 
authorities must be consulted, the same 
uncertain conclusions must be drawn. 
The most original thinker, who merely 
glances at these authorities; and deter- 
ines to fourm his opinicn in spite of their 
discordant testimony, may excite sur- 
prise by the boldness of his specula- 
tions, and pleasure by the novelty of his 
hypo thesis but it must be remembered 
that they have no better foundation than 
the many that have gone before them, 
and that where there is novelty, there is 
not always truth. Instead therefore of 
entering into the wide and boundless 
field of conjecture, we shall content our- 
selves with selecting as our guides, those 
who apperr to present the most rational 
an d satisfactory account of Hesiod ; 
leavin ig it to our classical readers to pur- 
sue the inquiry, and Suggesting, in our 
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references, the authors where informae 
tion is most likely to be obtained. We 
are so far fortunate in this instance, that 
Hesiod has, in his writings, presented us 
with many circumstances of himself and 
family, such as the condition of his 
father, the place of his birth, and the exe 
tent of his travels; and from these, 
though he has not "precisely fixed the 
period of his existence, there is sufficient 
to collect, that he was one of the earliest 
writers of whom we have e any account. 
We are told by hin in the second 
book of his ‘ Works and Days,’ that his 
father was an inhabitant of Cuma, in one 
of the /Eolian isles, from whence he re- 
moved to Ascra, a village in Boeotia, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon,* which was 
most probably the place of his birth, 
though Suidas, Lil, Gyraldus, Fabricius, 
and “others, have placed it at Cuma. 
Hesiod himself appears, intentionally, to 
have prevented any mistake respecting 
the place of his nativity, for he tells us 
positively in the same book, that he never 
was but once at sea, and that in a voy- 
ave from Aulis, a sea-port in Boeotia, to 
the island of Euboea. This, connected 
with the former passage, should leave us 
little doubt concerning his country. This 
information, however, may be suspected 
of having been given, not so much trom 
kindness to future inquirers, as trom the 
Opportunity it gave him of abusing a spot 
where he had suffered considerable in- 
unjust imposition of a tine.t 
From Suidas, we collect that the names 
of his parents were Dius and Pycimene, 
though for the name of his father we 
have no authority in any part of his 
writings that are extant. It is remark- 
able indeed that in addressing his bro- 
ther Perses, he calls him dsov yevas, but if 
he intended to designate him as the son, 
or of the race of Dios, he would have 
nsed Assyevnsy or Averyeve;. But he per- 
haps meant only to compliment him as 
of race divine. Le Clerc has observed 
of this passage, that the ancrent poets 
were always fond of the epithet divine, 
and Homer bas applied it even to the 
swihe-herd of Ulysses. The supposed 
meanness of Hesiod’s birth and manner 
of life, is therefore no argument against 
the probabili ty of this reading, which is 
supported by Tzetzes,t Valla, and Frisiusy 





* Strabo Geogr. lib. 13. Braudrand George 
Bontillier, a Anc. et Mod. 119. 

+ Vell. Paterc. lid. i. cap. 7. 

f Vid. Teetzes Schol. in Hesiod, p. @, Ed. 
Heins. 
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who have taken the word in the same 
sense in their translations of the * Works 
and Days.’ 

Frater ades (says Valla), generoso sanguine 

Verse, 

and Frisius calls him, Perse divine. 
What was the station which the father 
held in society we are not certain, but 
that he was driven from Cuma to Ascra 
by misfortunes, we have the testimony of 
Lesiod himself. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertam the period when Ifc- 
siod lived. ‘The younger Scaiiger, in his 
animadversions on Eusebius,* has ob- 
served that there is a passage in Hesiod’s 
works, which, if some able astronomer 
would be at the trouble of the experi- 
ment, might serve to demonstrate the 
poet’s age within seventy years, because 
he tells us bituself, that when he lived, 
the constellation Arcturus rose acrony- 
cal/yon the 8th of March. He alludes 
to the passage in the EPTA, 

"Ets dv ¥ elnxovla pxtld reeds ntdine 

Xeieee’s sxledicn Lede nucla, 3a pa tor’ aghe 
AgxTycog Waorimiy isecy giey Nusayeto 

Thgorcy wapapaivay, evitearelas axgonvedaios. t 

The Danish astronomer, Longomonta- 
nus,} undertook to solve the problem,and 
made the age of Hesiod agree with the 
Arundel Marble, that is, about thirty 
years before Llomer Herodotus (I. 2. 
c. 53.) informs us, that Uesiod, whom he 
ney in his account before Homer, both 
ived only about four hundred years be- 
fore himself; and this may be allowed to 
carry some weight with it, if we consider 
it as handed down to us by the most an- 
cient Greek historian. The pious ex- 
clamation against the vices of his own 
times, in the beginning of the iron age, 
and the manner in which the descrip- 
tion of that age is written, the verbs 
being mostly in the future tense, may 
lead us to presume that Hesiod lived 
when the manners bad lost much of their 
= sunphecity, and mankind were 
ecome acquainted with vice and de- 
pravity. 

For the superior antiquity of Homer, 


—s 





* Ad Num. m.ccrv, p.72. Vossius de 
Grac. Poet. Cap. 2. Sect. Ult, p- 11. 
tT But then when sixty winter days have 
run, 
Since Jove turned back the chariot of the sun: 
The great Arcturus leaves old Ocean’s flood, 
And, soaring, spreads his mid-night orb 
abroad. 


tT Kennet in Hes. who quotes Longom. 
Sphariorum, Lib. ii, p. 63, 
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there is a curious argument of Dp). 
Ciarke’s, in his note on the forty-thing 
verse of the second book of the Iliad 
founded on the quantity of the won 
xarog. This word, he observes, is used 
by Homer, in the [iad and Odyssey, 
above two” hundred and seventy times, 
and he has, in every word, inade the first 
syllable long; while Hesiod frequentiy 
makes it long, and as often short. From 
this alone he would infer, that Hesiod 
could not be contemporary with Homer, 
but much later; and to corroborate this 
opinion, he adduces the authority of 
Cicero.* He says, that the liberty of 
making the first syllable of xeAos short, 
was long after Homer, who invanably 
has itlong. The lonic pocts, he also ob- 
serves, had one fixed rule of making the 
first syllable long; the Attic poets, So- 
phocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, 
in innumerable places make it short; 
the Doric poets do the same. All there- 
fore that can be inferred from this is, that 
Homer always used it in the lonic man 
ner, and Hesiod adopted indiscriminately 
the lonic or the Doric. The argument 
1s ingenious, but is productive of no cer 
tainty in fixing the age of Homer or He 
siod, and is in direct contradiction with 
the Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which fixes the siege of Troy at only 
thirty-four years before Hesiod. Troy, 
according, to him, was taken nine hut 
dred and four years before Cliist, and 
Hesiod flourished eight hundred aud 
seventy. From this we may collect that 
Newton’s opinion was in favour of the 
proximity of the two poets. ‘That he 
has brought them both down so low, may 
be considered another proof of his fa 
vourite system, of reducing every thing to 
Scripture chronology. Aa 
We shall just notice the opposite opr 
nions of two celebrated critics. Justus 
Lipsius, in bis notes to the first book of 
-atercnlus, observes that there 1s more 
simplicity, and a greater air of antiquity 
in the works of Hesiod, than of Homer, 
from which he pronounces that he is the 
earliest writer. Fabricius, on the other 
hand, quotes the following words . 
Ludolphus Neocorus; ‘If a judgment 0 
the two poets is to be formed from their 
works, Homer has the advantage, 19 the 
greater simplicity and air of antiquity 
his style; Hesiod is more finished an 
elegant.’ We have here a curious 1 


ee 





* Homerus, multis, ut mibi videtury eas 
s@culis fuit. Cic. de Senectute. ‘ed 
t Newt. Chron. of Anc, Kingd. amen’ 
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stance of the ‘glorious uncertainty’ of cri- 
ticism. They are both in the wrong,” 
says Cooke,* “ for had they considered 
through how many hands the Iliad and 
Odyssey have been since they came 
from their first author, they would not 
have pretended to determine the ques- 
tion who was first, by their style.” It is 
universally believed, however, that he 
lived some little time before, or was at 
least contemporary with Homer, though 
the better opinion seems to be, that he 
wassomewhat older, Pope, after all the 
authorities he could find for Homer, fixes 
his decision on the Arundel Marble. To 
enter into all the disputes which this un- 
certainty has occasioned, would be as 
endless as it is unnecessary ; but we may 
venture to place Hesiod about a thou- 
sand years before Christ, without per- 
haps exceeding one hundred on either 
side. 

The events of Hesiod’s life were few 
and unimportant, if they were confined 
to the trifling details which have come to 
our knowledge. In the little we know, 
we have no other authority than some 
passages in his works. That he tended 
his own flocks on Mount Helicon, and 
there received his first inspirations of 
poetry, is supposed from the beginning 
of his ‘ Theogony.’ ; 

Ai vb aro” ‘Herigdoy nariy edSakay deday 
“Azvas @osmpasvovd’ “Edsnaivos ime ZaSiouo. 

The whole of this passage, which ex- 
tends to thirteen lines, has been consi- 
dered by some as an allegory, intending 
to intimate that Hesiod, sleeping one day 
as he describes, happened tu dream that 
nine young maids came and fed him with 
laurel-berries. In that early and super- 
stitious age, it was believed that he had 
been particularly chosen by heaven, to 
be a poet. He accordingly forsook the 
humble occupation of a shepherd, and 
applied himself wholly to learning and 
the arts. But it was perhaps no other 
than a poetical flight, into which his va- 
nity betrayed him, and for which he has 
been deservedly ridiculed by Lucian,+ ia 
one of his Dialogues. Ovid, no doubt, 
considered it in the same light when he 
said, in hig Art of Love, 

Nec mihi sunt vise Clio, Clifsque Sorores, 

Servanti pecudes vallibus, Ascra, tuis. 


It would appear from the first book of 
the ‘Works and Days,’ that the father 
ot Hesiod left some effects behind him ; 
on the division of which his brother 


* Life of Hesiod. 
+ Luc. p. 996. 


Moni BLY Mac., No. 168, 
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Perses defrauded him by bribing the 
judges. 

"HO; mev yag xAnpoy edaceasaty’, adda TE OAS 
“Agwaday Epbetic, meya xudaivay Racianag: &. 

1. 37. 

IIe was so far from being provoked to 
any resentment by this injustice, that he 
expresses a concern for those who place 
their happiness in riches only, at the 
expence of virtue. He informs us at the 
sume time, that he was not only above 
want, but that he was enabled to assist 
his brother upon many occasions, which 
he continued to do, even after the ill 
usage he had received from lim. 

It may be almost superfluous to mene 
tion the story of his poetical contest with 
Homer, which even Plutarch reckons 
among the "Ewra grpéy.ale of ancient 
times. ‘The contest is said to have oc- 
curred at the funeral of Amphidamas, 
king of Eubcea, for the prize in poetry, 
which Ifesiod won; and receiving a Tri- 
pod as an emblem of his victory, he de- 
dicated it to the Muses, with an inscripe 
tion, But this account has generally 
been rejected as fable; and the same 
may be said of the tale of the two poets 
having sung together in Delos, in hos 
nour of Apollo, which has been strenue 
ously denied by those who appear, on the 
best authority, to place Hesiod thirty or 
forty years before Homer. It is besides 
in direct contradiction to the assertion of 
Hesiod himself, who positively declares 
that he never undertook any voyage, but 
that to Chalcis in Eubeea. These an- 
ecdotes had, however, at one time suf- 
ficient currency to induce Dion®,Varrof, 
and Philostratusf, to consider Homer 
and Hesiod as contemporaries, Lucian§ 
has also included these imaginary trials of 
skill in his account of the several con- 
tentions in every art which he supposes 
to have passed at a famous festival m the 
Isle of Herres.|| In the latter part of 


- ERT 





* Dion Chrysost. p. 20. 

+ Aut. Gell. Lib. iii. cap. 14, 

T In Heroic, in Euphorb. 

§ P. 399. 

| Robinson, (Dissert. de Hes. edit. Loes- 
ner, p. 32, 33,) seems to think that the story 
of the contest may be creditéd so far, as that 
Hesiod gained a victory, but not over Homer. 
With respect to the meeting of the two 
poets at Delos, Barnes (Pralog. in Loesner.) 
reluctantly withholds his credit. Robinson 
(uti supsa 34,) more decidedly considers it as 
a fiction of yrammarians. ‘The two Epigrams 
on the subject, (mentioned in Lib. Anthol. 
Dion Chrys. and Eustathius, ad Il. p. 5) 
have been long since rejected, 

Hesiod’s 
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Hesiod’s life, he retired to Locris, a 
neighbouring town of the Phoceans, 
abuut the same distance from Mount 
Parnassus, as Ascra was from Helicon, 
He is supposed to have left a son, who 
was Stesichorus the poet, and a daughter; 
but for this we have no direct autho- 
rity. It is agreed by all, that he lived to 
a very advanced age. ; 

Tie story of his death is related by 
Plutarch in his ‘ Banquet of the Seven 
Wise Men’? The man with whom He- 
siod lived at Locris, a Milesian, ravished 


a maid in the same house.  Llesiod, 


thouvl ignorant of the fact, was malici- 
ously accused as an accomplice to her 
brothers, who barbarously murdered hin, 
with his compamon, whose name was 
Troilus, and threw their bodies into the 
sea. ‘Lhe body of Troilus was cast on a 
rock, which retained the name of Troilus 


from that accident. The body of He-. 


siod was received hy a shoal of dolphins, 
as soon as it was thrown into the water, 
and carried to the town of Moleria, near 
the promontory Khion, where the Lo- 
crians then held a solemn feast. When 
they saw a floating carcase, they ran 
with astonishment to the shure; and 
finding it to be the body of Hesiod re- 
cently slain, they resolved to detect the 
murderers of aman whom they so much 
honoured. When they discovered the 
wretches who had committed the murder, 
they plunged them alive into the sea, and 
afterwards destroyed their houses. The 
remains of Hesiod were deposited in 
Nemea, but its situation was concealed 
from a dread of the Orchomenians, who 
had wrmed a desivn, founded on an 
oracie, to steal his body and carry it iato 
their own country. — Pausanias® adds, 
that the Orchomenians, in obedience to 
the advice of the oracle, which had re- 


‘commended them to seize the bones of 


Hesiod, in order to remove a pesulence 
which razed among them, atterwards 
discovercd and transported them home, 
Boissardt has exhibited a breast with a 
head, a trunk without a head, and a gem 
witended tor Hesiod; but the only ori- 
ginal monument ot him now remaining, 
orat least Kuown, is a marble bust in the 
Pe tubroke c¢ lection at Wilton. The 
character of Hesiod as a poet and a man 
Feems to he sut! ciently comprized i the 
words of Patereulus: perelegantis ingenii 
ef mollissima dulcidine carminum memo- 
ralbilis, ort qurctisque cupedissimus, 
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t Boiscard, Antiq. Rom. Urb. 
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As our design is rather to give the 
reader a general idea of the ancient wr. 
ters, than a minute and elaborate crit. 
cisin on their respective works, it will not 
be necessary to detain him long upon 
those of Hesiod, as they are inconsider. 
able in point of number, and only one of 
them appears to be incontestibly his, 
The volume generally consists of three 
poems, the ‘Works and Days,’ the ‘Theo- 
gony, and the ‘Sineld of Hercules’ 
The ‘Works and Days,’ has always 
been considered as a genuine work of 
Hesiod, and the only dispute among 
the critics and commentators, has been 
respecting the title. The first part they 
call Egya (Works) and the second Hyspa, 
(Days); others call the first Eggo xas 
Hyeras, and the two Hyepxs only, which 
part consists of no more than sixty-four 
lines. Insome editions, this division 1s 
placed at the end of the moral and reli- 
gious precepts; but according to Gre 
vius,* there was no such distinction in the 
old manuscripts; he has therefore not 
used any in his own edition. Whether 
these divisions existed or not in the old 
copies, is of little importance ; they cei 
tainly contribute to the ease of the rea 
der, and du not injure the original text. 
The pvem might perhaps, with still 
greater propriety, have been divided into 
three parts; the one mythological, the 
other moral, and the last didactic. It 
begins with the fable of Pandora, and if 
it be originally invented by him, he may 





> 
claim the merit of a fertile imagination; FF 
he is at least the first writer by whom the . 
fable is mentioned ; as well as the birth 
of Venus, and that of the nine Muses, f 
the daughters of Mnemosyne and Jupiter. : 


The allegory of Pandora is ‘ollowed by@ 
description of the different ages of the 
world, which he divides into five, instead 
of the usual number of four. These are 
the golden age, the silver age, the brazea 
age, the age of the demi-gods and heroes, 
and the iron age, which was the age in 
which Elesiod himself wrote. After this 
mythological opening, he addresses 4 
moral discourse to his brother Perses, 
which is followed by precepts in the art 
of tilling the earth, interspersed with les 
sons of wisdom, At the close of the 
peem he makes a curious distinction be 
tween the different days of the month, 
pointing out the particular functions 
which should be appropriated to each. 
He informs us, that marriages should 
take place on the fourth of the month, 


——— 








* Grav, Lect. Hesiod. shat 
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that sheep may be shorn on the eleventh 
or twelfth, but that the twelfth is better ; 
that the tenth is most favourable to the 
generation of males, and the fourteenth to 
that of females, and many other instruc- 
tions equally singular, ‘These were un- 
doubtedly the superstitious reveries of 
his times, but it may be remarked, that 
they are not to be found in Homer. 

‘The ‘ Works and Days’ is the earliest 
poem we have upon agriculture,” though 
Dr. Kennet seems rather disposed to cail 
it, A Body of Economics. [t contains 
many adimrable precepts, delivered in a 
style of great simplicity and purity. 
But it has the defect when considered as 
a poem of being too minute and dry.t 
The instructions are conveyed without 
either method or order, the style is uni- 
formly even and temperate. Kuro assur- 
git Hesiodus (says Quinuliant) mugnaque 
pars ejus in nominibus est occupata, Lumen 
utiles circa pracepta sententia, lenitusque 
verborum et sententiarum probabilis, da- 
turg. ei palma in illo medio genere dicendi, 
His principal merit is an engaging sim- 
plicity, which attracts the attention of 
the reader, and the purity of the lan- 
guage may satisfy the nicest ear. It 1s, 
besides, easy of comprehension ; and a 
Hesiod, with Pasozis’ Lexicon at the end 
of it, may be recommended as one of the 
best helps to the attaining of Greek. As 
a didactic poem, it is rather a sketch of 
the rules upon which agriculture is 
tounded, than a regular treatise upon the 
science itself, If we wish to see that 
sketch expand into an enlarged and lu- 
minous system, with views more correct, 
« colouring more brilliant, and a lout- 
ensemble more pertect, we must resort 
to Virgil, who has treated this subject in 
a manner equally instructive and prac- 
ucal. 

The ¢ Theogony,’ or the ‘ Birth of the 
Gods,’ isa sort of poetical review of all 
the deities which graced the ancient my- 
thology. The propriety of ascribing it 
tu Hesiod, has been sometimes disputed, 
but Fabricius,|| who seems to have writ- 
teu the best accouut of this poet, asserts 
it to be undoubtedly his. Hesiod and 
Homer were the first who introduced a 
Vheogony among the Greeks; the first 
Who gave a name to the gods, ascribing 
to them honours and functions, and 
faving particular descriptions of their 





* ‘There was a supposed pcem of Orpheus, 
which bore the same title. 

t Lives of Anc. Greek poets, 57. 

Tt inst, Orart. lib. x. 

|| biblioth. Graeca in Hesiod. 
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persons. Hesiod begins with the first 
principle of the heathen system, that 
Chaos was the parent of all, and heaven 
and earth the parents of all visible things. 
That Heaven was the father, says Plutarch 
in his Inguiry after God, appears from 
his pouring down the waters which have 
the spermatic faculty; and Earth the 
mother, because she generates and brings 
forth, This, according to Plutarch and 
others, was the origin of that multiplicity 
of gods and goddesses which formed the 
religious system of the ancients. They 
considered those bodies in the heavens, 
or on the earth, from which they re- 
ceived so much beneiit, as the imme- 
diate objects of their gratitude and ado- 
ration, From similar motives they were 
atcerwards induced to pay divine honours 
to mortal men, by whose wisdom or ex- 
ploits the rest of mankind were improved 
or protected. The design of the poet 
was to give a catalogue of the deities 
who were in any sense esteemed as such, 
in the age in which he lived, whether 
fabulous, historical, or physical. But it 
may be remarked, that even where a 
story took its rise from history or fable, 
he labours to reduce it to natural causes, 
The one half of the Theogony is a con- 
tinual nomenclature of gods and god- 
desses, of every rank and species, Quin- 
tilian,* has justly remarked that they 
occur too frequently, but those who are 
accustomed to admire in Homer the 
beauiiful order, aud even poetical effect 
which he gives to the names of the cities 
and heroes he describes, will be equally 
disposed to admire the same excellence 
i: Lfesiod. Lt is observable of this poet, 
whose style is in general so soft and 
easy, assumes towards the end of the 
poem, a degree of unexpected vigour and 
majesty, when he describes the wars of 
the gods against the giants, a fabulous 


‘tradition of which he makes the earliest 


mention, This description and that of 
winter in the ‘ Works and Days,’ may be 
compared with some of the finest passages 
in Homer, but the comparison cannot be 
long maintained in tavour of Hesiod. 
The description of Tartarus into which 
the Titans are precipitated by the thun- 
der of Jupiter, otfers so striking a reseme 
blance to the hell of Milton, that it 
dificult not to imagine that the one served 
as a model for the other. The confor- 
mity of ideas in a subject which the dif- 
ference of religion would have appeared 
to render so little probable, may be cited 
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as a curious instance of coincidence, to 
rothing more. 
we The Works and Days, and the Theo- 
gony are the only works now extant, that 
can with any certainty be ascribed to 
Hesiod. The Acass Heax?ses, OF Shield 
of Hercules, is always printed with them, 
but has not one convincing argument 
that can decide it to be by the same 
poet. There is great reason to believe, 
that the two first only were remaining 10 
the time of Augustus, Manilius,* whom 
Bentley has proved to have been a peet 
of that fertile age, does not mention any 
ether. Lyl. Gyraldus, and Fabricius, 
bring all the evidence they can of its 
having been written by Hesiod, but ad- 
vance nothing that amounts to a positive 
proof. Le Fevre, in a bolder style of 
pedantic criticism, has asserted that 
those whe deny it to be Hesiod’s, can have 
little knowledge of Greek. Those, how- 
ever, who are disposed to form an opi- 
nion of their own, in defiance of this au- 
thoritative decision, will find in it little 
sinilarity to the other works of our poet. 
Among such who consider it as spurious, 
some have supposed it to be au imita- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles in Homer, 
but after a strict examination, this opi- 
nion does not appear to us to be much 
better founded. The whele poem con- 
sists of fuur hundred and eiglity lines, of 
which one hundred and eighty only con- 
tain the description of the shield. 
Among these, there are some few pas- 
sages similar to that of Achilles, but the 
other parts have no affinity to any book 
in the two poems of Homer, 

Suidas mentions a poem, called the 
‘Catalogue of Heroic Women? in five 
books. That Hesiod composed such a 
work Is probable: trom the two last verses 
of the ‘Thogony, and_ its being men- 
tioned by other ancient writers. Fabri- 
clus enumerates a varicty of ether works, 
supposed to have been written by him; 
but as their existence, and more particu- 
larly the propriety of ascribing them to 
Hesiod, ave founded entirely on conjec- 
ture, if Is unnecessary to mention them 
here. Of all the supposed labours of 
this poet, except thuse which we have 
already named, we have only the titles 
remuuing; and some fragments preserved 

by Pausanias, Plutarch, ang Polybius, 
who gloried as much in rescuing a verse 
trom che ruins of time, asa prince ina 
vietory over a powerful enemy. Others 
are also preserved in Strabo and Eusta- 
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* Man. Astronem. lib, ii. 
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thius, and in the Scholia of Apollonius, 
Pindar, Lycophron, Sophocles, ang 
Hschylus. | 
In a short and general recapitulation 
of what we have already advanced on 
the merit of this ancient poet, we shall 
notice the various opinions that have his 
therto been entertamed by former cri- 
tics. Le Fevre, in allusion to some parts 
of the ‘ Works and Days,’ compares him 
to a maker of almanacks, who pretends 
to distinguish between fortunate and u- 
fortunate days, and asserts that this 
piece, upon the whole, is not much tobe 
valued. Vives, speaking of the The 
ogony, says, it may be of some use for 
the understanding of the poets, but that 
in other respects it is good for nothing, 
But notwithstanding the severity of these 
censures, Hesiod appears to have the 
current of learned and judicious criticism 
in bis favour. Heinsius, Borrichius, and 
Robinson, speak of him with just and 
impartial praise. Borrichius, in parti 
cular, remarks that the poem of the 
‘Works and Days, is written with so 
niuch knowledge of nature and life, that, 
even at this day, the reatling of it may 
be of great use to those who apply them- 
selves to moral philosophy, to policy, te 
ceconomy, to marine affairs, and to hus 
bandry ; and that the Theogony contains 
more than the tithe seems to import, 
many natural truths, under the cover ot 
fables, and the most essential maxims 
drawn from the deepest philosophy. 
Robinson, whose dissertation on Hesiod 
we recommend as one of the best disqur 
sitions we have on the merit of a classic, 
has successfully laboured to refute the 
objections that have usually been urged 
against him, The truth is, that our opt 
mon of Hesiod must be formed froma 
due consideration of the two poems, and 
not from the occasional beauties er de- 
fects of either, In both, we shall find 
him a pleasing and original poet, a mild 
and sensible philosopher, perfectly ae 
quainted with the manners and customs 
of his age, and possessing a purity of dic- 
tion, and agravity of numbers, more unl 
formly preserved perhaps than in any 
other Greek. It has been too much the 
custom to compare him with Homer, 
without considering that most of the ob- 
jects which Hesiod has celebrated, did 
not require that dignity of style, @” 
elevation of sentiment, which the sub- 
jects of Homer demanded and obtained. 
The venerable simplicity of his style 
may sufficiently gratify those who do not 
always seek in poetry for luxunence 
inagery; 
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imagery, or boldness of metaphor, The 
elegant variety, the grand yet harmo- 
ious expression, the frequent prosopo- 
poelas of Homer, are mot to be tuund in 
the poenis of the Ascrican Bard , but the 
facility of his manner, and the sotiness ot 
hus colouring, have always rendered him 
2 favourite wnong the admirers of sunpli- 
city andnature. Of all the Greck poets, 
he is the most familiar to be read, and 
he is, in some degree, necessary to ihe 
understanding of the rest. ‘Lhe names 
of the deities, the ceremonies of their 
worship, and the peculiar attributes of 
each; in a word, ali the wonders of that 
mythological system which has so much 
ssisted the imagination, and enriched 
the productions of subsequent poets, are 
derived trom this source, ‘Lhe precepts 
jaterspersed throughout his poems, ave 
always strictly moral and virtuous, ‘That 
knowledge of life which we admire in 
Homer, 1s equally conspicuous in Hesiod, 
though ditterently improved, and diticr- 
ently apphed. Virgil, whose own cou- 
positions sufficiently demonstrate how 
well hecould judge of others, frequently 
mentions him, and always with honour 
and veneration. Le proposed lim as his 
model im a great part of the Georgics, 
aud appears to have principally endea- 
voured to imitate, in his own language, 
the beauties he had adimired in Lesiod. 
-— Hos tibi dant Calamos, en accipe, 
Musa, 
Ascr#o quos aute Seni: quibus ille solebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 
Hesiod, Gr. foi. with Theccritus, Editio 
Princeps, Venet. aoud Aldum, 1495. 
Hesiod, with the Scholia, 4to. Venet. 1557. 
Hesiod, Gr. et Lat. Spondani, 8vu. Rupeli. 
1592. 
Hesiod, Heinsii, cum Gree. Schol. 4to. 
Lug Bat. 1603. 
Hesiod, Elzevir. Lug. Bat 1457... 
Hesiod, Grvii, 8vo. Amst. 1699. 
Hesiod, Clerici, 8vo. Amst. 170i. 
_ Hesiod, Robinson, 4to. Oxf. 1737. This 
8 an excellent edition, with a well written 
issertation on Hesiod, aid wants nothing 
but the Greek Scholia to make it perivct. 
Flesiod, Krebsii, 8vo. Lips. 1746. 
Hesiod, Gr. et Lat. by Loeseer, 
1778. 


Svo. Lips. 
This is the best edit. as it contains, 
besides the Prolegomena or Heinsius, Gireviusy 
and Robinson, the notes of termer editors, 
Some inedited Scholia, varicus seadings, and 
the observations of Rhunksaius. 
a — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine. 

SIR, 

LLOW me tu present your readers 

a few statistical ubservations on 
the following extracts of a letter written 


ere! 
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early in the last century, by a Porta- 
yuese secretary of state to his son; an 
abridgment of which, is annexed te 
Mr, obert Southey’s Letters, writtea 
during a shurt Residence in Spain and 
Poriuagal, p. 403, 

“¢ Our king olds his crown by a very 
precativus tenure. The conquest of Por 
tugal is but the work of one campaign for 
Spain. But the best possible plan would be, 
that the king should remove to Brazil, and 
iix his court at the City of Rio de Janeiro. 
‘The soil is rich, the climate delightful, 
and the city would :oun become more flow 
rishing than Lis. ou. There he might ex- 
tend nis Commerce, make discoveries ia 
the Imtcrior, ana take the title o: Empe- 
ror of the West. 

‘* But you ask me what is to become 
of Portugal PW hat is Portugal ? it isa corner 
oi land divided into three parts; the one 
barren, one belonging to the church, and 
the remaining part nol even producing graia 
enough ivr the inhabitants. Look now at 
Brazil, and see what is wanting: Salt may 
be sound at Pernambuco, the country will 
produce wine, and oil may be made from 
the whale tishcry. 

‘¢ it America is in want of some things 
which Europe produces, Europe wants more 
of the procuctious of America. Whatever 
Ameiica is in need of, industry can there 
Suoply 5 but it is not thus in hurope. The 
Divine Providence permits these mutual 
Wants in the two hemispheres, that all na- 
tious may Communicate one with the other, 
and furm an universal republic. 

‘* Jn contemplating this plan we should 
rememb:r how widesy the gospel might be 
extended, when there would be s0 many 
more lavourers in the Lord’s vineyard. [ 
say the Loid’s, tor the Lapayes of Brazil are 
as much his creatures as the Europeans, 
though they have for so many ages dwelt 
in the darkness of idolatry. 

‘© Thus should Brazil become the port of 
the world. The Europeans would come 
theretor gold and silver, and jewels, and 
whatever productions might be raised; nor 
when the ports were open t» them, would 
they ever think of conquering the Country, 
You say that Portugal must then be gu. 
verned by a viceroy, that he would be less 
carerul of the state, that the nobility would 
be less willing to serve under him, and that 
Portuval would thus be added tu Spain. To 
this, 1 the powers of Europe gua- 
rantee Portugal to his msjesty; this they 
will do for their own jateretts; and, if 
Spain attacks Portugai, lect her expect re- 
prisals on the side of Paraguay and the Rie 

de Piata. You will think me aw old dotard, 
but which is best, to live in security, or ia 
constant fear? Portugal Wats Brazil, bet 
Brazii does not want Portugal. 

és Thus have J given you my sentiments. 
They may be dsemed by some impractie 
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cable, romantic, and little orthodox. But 
all things appear impracticable to those who 
will not put them in practice, romantic to 
those who will not reason, and heretical to 
the ignorant and the interested." 

The speculation of this venerable 
statesinan, is not less remarkable fer uot 
having been acted upon betore the lapse 
of one hundred years, or because the 
circumstances, under which the transla- 
tion of the royal tamily to Brazil has 
been ellecied, are widery diferent from 
the time, when he suggested the mea- 
sure. Tortugal, no doubt, 1s now lost 
for ever to the house of Biaganza. The 
powers, which in the Portuguese secre- 
tary’s Ume might have guavanteed that 
kingdom to its legitimate princes, can 
no Jonger obtain a guarantee for their 
own possessions. Their situation is as 
precarious as that-of the Kings of Por- 
tugal in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, But the geograpkical position, 
und the superior torce of the Portuguese 
power in South America, backed by the 
naval strengih of the Briush empire, 
will enable it to annoy the French and 
the Spanth possessions mm that qtar- 
ter of the elobe, and on that founda- 
tion, whie is the oaly secure one in 
politics, it will tind its safety. In Eu- 
rope it was at the mercy of its neigh- 
bonis; in America its veighbours will 
be aiits werey. Portugal had ouly one- 
Seventh of the extent of Spain ; its po- 
pulation did not exceed two millions 
and air; its forces by sea and by 
land were incousilerable, and the ener- 
gies of the people sunk under the terrors 
vt the most ridiculous superstition, Mr, 
Bourgomy, the editor of the Voyace du 
Due di Chatelet en Port gal, justly aip- 
we lu Portuvia what \ oltaire makes 
srutlus Suy of Rome TT Cosar’s time, 

86 Maitresse aux bords de Vinde, esclave aux 
bords du ‘Vibre.” 

And Mr. Southey relates tro laugh- 
able instances of the ignarance of the 
Portusnese priests, aud of the supersti- 
Gon of the vulvar, 

; ” - pair of clobes just arrived from 
Fauld were shewn to a friar, Ah! 
(card he) Ll kaow what this is very well, 
ats acuinera obscura, and oa very dan- 
gereas Unug itis. A trend of mine 
Was Very hearty killed ilk make sume 
CaApociments with one,” , alias 
_“ A servant asserted, and believed, 
that the naus, and ban, and beard, of 
the base of St. Jago of Composielia, 
Coustantiy grew, aud that a priest of luch 
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to pare his nails ‘and shave him. Once, 
meaner pricst was nominated to this 
important otice. He approached the 
image, placed the bason under his chin, 
began to lather the saint, and was im 
mediately struck dead for his presuimp. 
tion.” 
Piniico, 
6, Upper Eaton street, 
January 8, 1808. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

SHALL be much obliged to any of 

your numerous intelligent Correspon- 
dents who may be able to inform me, 
through the channel of your useful mis 
cellany, whence arose the peculiar pro 
nunciation of Latin at Winchester school, 
very different, T believe, from any other 
English pronunciation of that language, 
They pronounce the letter @ always broad, 
as the Italians, aiid also as the Scotch do, 
I suppose they have some reason for 
thus differiug from the rest of our schools, 
and that it is not merely accident. 

Your's, &c. 


Your’s, &c. 
D. Borteay, 


October 19, 1807. S. T. 
a 4 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N reply to the enquiry at page p. 2%, 
vol. xxiv. it Should be understood that 

Ventilation upon an extensive scale 1s the 
only mode of preventing the air from be- 
coming impure in rooms where many 
people are crowded together, aud where 
there is @ constant consumption of alt 
by respiration or combustion. In all 
schemes of ventilation, the most success 
ful method seems to be that of carrying 
off the heated and foul air trom the high- 
est part, and adinitting the cool aud fresh 
air by the lower part. 

Probably in some of the courts of law, 
or in some of the prisons, air might be 
mtroduced by pipes from without, which 
would afford a more secure and constant 
supply than can pass in through doors 
aud windows, and ina more pure state. 

With regard to the use of acid vapours, 
they can ouly be etlicacious where cone 
tayien is suspected, for they purify the 
air in no other way than by destroyilg 
speciiic contagions matters. Ina crowd- 
ed place the nitrous vapour, as recotule 
mended by Dr. Carmichael Smith, 
should consider as much superior to the 
muriatic or oxymuriatic acids, which, 
particularly the last, are exceedingly of- 
fensive to the lungs, if not used with 
great caution, 1 know of no facts whict 
4 : shewt 
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shew that the nitrous acid is inferior in 
puint of etiect. 
Your's, &c. OY. 


—e j 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 

A HE telegraph produced by the 


French and first ridiculed and af= 
terwards copied by us, is not a new Idea 
althuugh the manner of its construction 
isnew. Inthe * Travels of John Bell 
of Antermouy” from St. Petersburgh to 
Pekin in 1720, he describes the following 
mode of signais then used in China. 

“ Near the populous city of Siang Fu, 
we met with niany turrets upon the road 
called post-houses, erected at certain dis- 
tances from one another, with a flag-staif, 
on which is hoisted the imperial pendant, 
These turrets are so contrived as to be in 
sight uf one another, and by signals they 
can convey imtelligence cf any remark- 
able event. By this means the court is 
informed in the speediest manucr imegi- 
sable of whatever disturbance may hap- 
pen in the most remote provinces of the 
empire. These posts are also very usetul, 
by keeping the country free from b ich 
wayinen; for should a person escape at 
one house, on @ signal being made, he 
would certainly be stopped at the next.” 

But so far bach as the year 1596, a 
sort of night telegraph was imvented by 
an Englishman, Captain John Siith, 
one of the first explorers of Virginia, 
sometime president of that province, and 
admiral of New England. ‘Llus geutle- 
man, who was of a most enterpriang ye- 
nius, being on his travels at the early age 
of scventee Ny arrived at the seat of Fe: cli- 
nand Archduke of Austria in Stina. 
Here he was introduced to Count Eber- 
-paught, Baron Kizel, and other otticers 
of distinction ;and the emperor being then 
at war with the Turks, he entered into 
his army asa volunteer; ~~ - 

Hle communicated to Eberspaught a 
method of conversing at a distance by 
means of torches, in this manner. First, 
three torches were shewn in a line equi- 
distant from each other, which were an- 
swerved by three others placed in the 

same manner; then the message being 
made as brief as possible, and the alpha- 
bet divided into two parts, the letiers 
from A to L were signified by shewing 
and luding one light as often as there are 
letters trom A to the letter meant: the 
letters from M to Z by two lights in the 
fame manner. The end of a word was 
signified by shewing three lights. At 
every letter the light stood till the other 
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party could write it down, and answer by 
his signal which was one light. This ex- 
periment was approved of, and ver¢ soon 
put successtuliy in practice. 

I wish to communicate the above 
through the medium of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, pot only asa curious fact, but bee 
cause ! think it mmight be the foundation 
ofa telegraph at this time, 


Your's, &c. J.B. 
—EE 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

7 OUR Correspondent who solicits 
y intelligence concerning Book So- 
cicuies, wishes, I should conceive, to learn 
guid i fugiendum, as well as guid utile. | 
therefore take the liberty of sending you 
a few particulars respecting wwo “Sub- 
scription Libraries, established in this 
town, one of them of twenty or thirty 
years’ standing, The subscription to 
each of them is 11. 5s. perannum. In 
one, the books are the joint property of 
the subec ribers, and are sold at the year’s 
end; in the other, a bookseller of this 
place subscribes a sum equal to a fourth 
of the aggregate of the other subscrip- 
tions, in comsequence of which, and of 
his managing the concerns of the hbrary, 
the books become his property, at the ex- 
piration of two years. 

For the sum arising from thirty or forty 
subscribers at this rate, together with that 
added every year by the sale of the old 
books, a cons siderable portion of literary 
enjoyment inight be had by every sub- 
scriber, if any plan could be devised of 
making an equal distribution of the 
books. But, strange as it may ap- 
pear, that has never yet been done, 
Some years ago an attempt was made to 
accomplish this, by sending the books 
from el rer to subscriber i ina regular 
rotation, that every one might have an 
Op TORU nity, for a limited time, of reading 
every book, it be thought proper, in his 
turn, and after it had gone through the 
society, of having it again, if he chose, 
tora longer period. But it is dangerous 
to make innovations. ‘“ My father, 
(said the farmer, in reply to one who 
wanted him to begin to reap at that part 
of the tield where the corn was drop ping 
out of the ear, and not at that where it 
was yet green,) always began on this side, 
and he did very weil, and I am deter- 
mined to persevere in his plan.” In the 
saine manner amongst us, sMumpsumus got 
the better of Sump rsumus, and * Chaos is 
come again,” Some, jorsooth, would be 
burdened with books! It did not apr 
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that we might decline our turn mn any 
book. It would also require a consider- 
ahie memory, to know to whom a book 
should be sent. But there was to bea 
list of the subscribers in each book, and 
alwavs in the same order; and if A had 
this book first, B second, C third, &c. B 
should have the next book first, C second, 
Ae. and A last, And as every subscriber 
wis to insert in the list opposite hs 
name the day of the mouth when he tor- 
warded a book, it would be seen who had 
kept it longer than the prescribed ume, 
vnd consequently who was subject to 
forfeitures. But we sull adhere to good 
old customs. When the new books ar- 
rive, those who have most leisure to 
watch the opportunity, or are by halite 
tion, or other respects tnost turtunate, 
take them and heep them asloug as they 
please, aud send them where they please, 
and when they return them agai, then 
those of us who are the next fortunate, 
obtain them; but sometimes, indeed, it 
has been discovered, that it is not more 
meconvement to senda bovk, if a choice 
one, to a neighbour’s house, than to the 
shop. Now, though there are advane 
tages in this plan, because it secures those 
wii are not very good judges of writing, 
learning, &c. from the necessity of viv- 
hig ANY spinion in company concerning 
any particular work, belore they have 
beard that of their superiors ; which me- 
thod Pobserve to be adopted with much 
felicnty verv often by our greater critics; 


and also because if a book should be of 


an improper tendency; or of a nature so 
alluring as to occupy too much of the 
time of those who have but little to spare, 
its charms will be rendered less effuleent 
by time and a little patience, and desire 
will be moderated by repeated disap- 
poutment in endeavouring to obtain it: 
yet it seems to me, that we are subscrib- 
ing principally for the benefit of a few 
persons, and constituting them our Arii- 
tri Elegantiarum, without publicly de- 
Clanm, them to be such, and the sub- 
scription for that purpose ; and I cannot 
bring my mind to approve of things which 
are done clandestinely. If your Corre- 
spundent then intends to recommend or 


esiablish book-societies, he should es- 
Rein 


# matter of principal considera- 
ton how to form a plan, by which every 
me mtv obtain advantaze in proportion 
to hes subscription When the books 
have been sold in the former of those Su- 
cieties mentioned by me, several sub- 
seribers have be eh surprised to find not 
ouly bovks which the y lad ever seen, 
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but which they did not know to belong to 
the society. When all the subscribes 
live in the same place, or withina shor 
distance, and are Joint proprietors, no. 
thing can be more simple and impartial 
than such a distribution as I have alluded 
to. In the other society some objection 
may be made to it, because the manager 
is the proprietor, and he would not be 
able to discover the injurer or loser of 
any particular book. But in justice to 
hin, it ought to be observed, that, not- 
withstanding this, since he has seea b 
your last Supplement, that this Herew 
lean difficulty has in some other places 
been vanquished, he has adopted this 
plan with respect to the periodical pub- 
lications; which before, lay perhaps three 
or four together at one house the greater 
partofihe month. 
Your’s, &c. 
Gainsborough, Avuxus Maurits, 
June 1, 1367. 
a SE 
Vo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
STR, 

& CONSTANT reader of your ex 
£& cellent Magozine would be much 
viliced to any of your Correspondents for 
an authentic account of the pecrliar dress 
of the ancient minstrels. 

Your's, &e. : 
October 17, 1807. C. 
— +$ 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

FANATICISM: A VISION. | 
A ETHOUGHT I awoke as from 4 
M deep sleep, of the duration of 
which I was quite unconscious. I found 
myself in the country, under the broad 
canopy of heaven. The sun had newly 
risen; the birds were singing their morn 
ing hymn to the Creator. Light fleecy 
clouds adorned the sky; whilst the earth, 
fresh with dew-drops, and decked with all 
the flowers of spring, offered her pure 
incensg to her maker. The soul, awaken- 
ed to the contemplationof such a scene, 

could only say within herself, 


‘* These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
Good !”” 


The impression of this delightful scene 
soon gave way to far other sensauions. 
Uncounted years seemed to have rolle 
over me since I had bast beheld it, @ 
age and infirmity had laid their heavy 
hands upon me. — My hair and long beard 
Lore witness to the bleaching power 
time, and my limbs no longer retain 
their wonted vivour. I endeavoured ta 
culleet my scattered thoug its, and to as 
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eertain what had befallen me. I tried 
to walk as well as my feeble limbs would 
enable me, and I soon perceived that I 
was not far from my native city. Its 
walls and venerable castle were in sight, 
and its cathedral, deprived indeed of a 
beautiful and stately spire which used to 
form its chief ornament, but otherwise 
iust as I ever remembered it, formed a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape. 
‘Lhe surrounding country lay for the most 
part waste and desolate. The feuces 
were broken down, the fields overrun 
with briars, and the roads scarcely pas- 
sable. L hastened towards the town, 
and traversed some of its well-known 
streets as fastas the ruinous state of their 
pavement, never very good, would sutler 
me. I began to feel the cravings of hun- 
ger, nor did my squalid aspect and tat- 
tered garments seem at all to excite at- 
tention, for the few human beings whom 
J] met were as abject in their appearance 
as myself, Presently a crowd advanced, 
In the front walked a man carrying a {it- 
tle tinkling bell, as in catholic countries, 
aud a procession followed him, in the 
niidst of which was borne something like 
a very dirty and ragged shirt. ©n the 
approach of this curious spectacle, all 
who happened to be in the street fell on 
their knees, with great marks of either 
devotion or fear; and not without reason, 
for the procession was attended by men 
and women, like maniacs, who brandish- 
ed iron maces and scourges, with which 
they dealt very severe blows around 
them, on all who were remiss in their 
prostratiurs, Some, indeed, were felled 
to the ground by these monsters, in 
whom I perceived no cause of offence. 
It is needless to observe, that 1 took care 
to be one of the first to prostrate myself 
in the dirt, and this action, with the sur- 
prize and dread impressed _on my mind, 
had such an etiect on my feeble frame, 
tuat I fell senseless, half sutiocated in the 
mud. When I recovered, I found my- 
self in the hands of many persons, chafing 
my temples, and administering cordials, 
and [ heard confused cries of ‘* A mar- 
ivr!” “© A saint!” Money was show- 
ered upon me, chiefly of copper or base 
metal, and at length, finding my strength 
recruited, L returned my thanks m the 
best manner I could, and was allowed 
to go about my business. 

L long sought in vain for any face that 
Was familiar to me, or any house that I 
could tind courage to enter. The best 
that [ had known were ail in ruins. Many 
churches remained, and wrong them 
iluyiuLty Mag, No. 168. 
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one which I recognized. I enquired of a 
passenger “ whether that was not St. 
Saviour’s church?” “ St. Seamless, you 
mean,” answered the man, with a look 
of contempt and rancour, that made me 
by no means inclined to say another 
word. His behaviour and his answer 
were riddles which I dreaded, yet wish- 
ed, to have explained. Faint and 
weary, I was obliged to take some re- 
freshment of the coarsest kind at one of 
the filthiest hovels imaginable; but it had 
once been an excellent inn, and I knew 
not where to seek for better fare. Du- 
ring my wretched meal, I carefully avoid- 
ed all questions, and indeed every kind 
of conversation. While I was silent, 
every one seemed too much occupied 
with their own misery to wonder at mine. 
Many people were engaged in certain 
strange gesticulations, frequently drawing 
rags trom their pockets, which I took for 
pocket-handkerchiefs, till I found the 
owners, instead of making the proper 
use of them, were kissing them, and 
mumbling some exclamations of “ Glory, 
and honour, and strength, and everlast- 
ing seamless garments,” with other words 
that I could not understand. 

Dejected and bewildered, I wandered 
along towards my former habitation; but 
passing nearthe cathedral, and finding it 
was prayer time, 1 sought to soothe my 
mind with devotional exercises. For- 
mer associations revived in my breast, 
and the dreadtul solitude I experienced, 
seemed about to be converted into the 
most interesting of all sociability. But 
how great was my surprize, as I entered 
the sacred edifice, to hear the noise of 
looms resounding through its ailes and 
cloisters, and to find all the spaces bes 
tween its venerable pillars occupied by 
oue or more of those machines! These, 
however, were not all at work; and such 
as were, apresred to be of little nse. 
Rags and tatters hung about them, and 
no regular web was to be seen through- 
out the whole, Fearful of making any 
enquiries, | hastened to the choir. The 
service was begun; the strains*of the 
organ drowned the clatter of the looms, 
and tor a while the sublime and solemn 
prayers, familiar to my recollection, and 
dear to my memory, effaced all painful 
sensation, and my oppressed heart re- 
lieved itself in a shower of tears. But 
how was I astonished and shocked to 
bear mingled with these well-known 
prayers, and with the most solemn invo- 
cations of God and the Saviour of man- 
kind, strange exclamations of “ blessed 
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150 Fanaticism : 
be the holy garment, thrice blessed be 
the holy seamless garment, which en- 
dureth for ever and ever! glory to the 
joom which weaveth without a seam!’ 
and a number of similar expressions, to 
my imagination equally foolish and pro- 
fane. ‘The service was ended by a pro- 
cession with three or four ragged shirts 
hike that | had met with in the street. 

I quitted the church along with the 
multitude, the greater part of whom, 
whose nakedness was but half concealed 
by their ragged and tattered cloatis, 
were occupied in exclamations about 
“ everlasting garments,” that to my ap- 
prehension seemed peculiarly ridiculous. 
{ thought they were all mad, or that I 
myself was under the influence of some 
horrible dehriam. My attention was 
soon turned to the state of my own ha- 
biliments, which hung but imperfectly 
upon me, and I took refuge in a shop, 
that seemed hkely to supply my wants. 
‘Lhe charitable donations | had received, 
now aflorded me a welcome assistance, 
] was shewn various ready-made cloaths, 
ot linen and woollen, bat mostly of a bad 
quality, aud very rude initations of arti- 
cles that had in my youth been made in 
great perfection here, and the sale of 
which, all over the world, had for ages 
rendered this city as opulent and flou- 
rishing, as it was now evidently impove- 
rished and decayed. What struck me as 
very remarkable in these yarments was, 
that all the seams were most carefully 
concealed with something hke paint or 
wax; and when T expressed an appre. 
hy nsion that this Wes done to conceal the 
baduess of the necdlework, such a tore 
rent ot abuse flowed upon me, that, 
ereading UT knew not what, Twas obliged 
tu make the most humble submissions 
andapologies. ‘To chanve the subject, I 
euguired tor shoes, They brought me 
woode hones only; and when i] asked for 
Jeather shoes. my auditors were at a loss 
to understand me, and testitied total je- 
norance, They shewed me a rude kine 
ot stockings made of cloth, with the 
seams entirely covered with a filthy var- 
nish, like cobler’s wax, I enquired for 
kaitted ones, At this unfortunate de- 
mand all the people in the shop looked 
at me asif [ had uttered the most atry 


a atro- 
CiOUS WIcKeduUCss, 


| They started back 
Scvera: steps. The cioaths I was about 
to purchase were removed, [| Was thrust 
mto the street, with exclamations of 
“wretch, monster!” and what most 
ainaved me, repeated cries of “ infidel 
heretic, deist, and atheist!” P 
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I could now gladly have dashed myself 
upon the broken pavement, and submit. 
ted to the iron maces [ had seen in the 
morning, to put an end to my wretched 
existence. What can bemore deplora. 
ble than to find ail the feelings of huma 
nity perverted, all the lutercourse of so 
ciety misunderstood, as among the inhe 
bitants of a madhouse? Still I dragged 
my weary limbs to a solitary corner, 
where, sitting on a stone, I attempted to 
form some conjectures of what might be 
my future destiny. I had not sat long 
when aman passed me a few steps, and 
then returned again. He looked at me 
with affected indifference, but with a 
scrutinizing eye. He was aged like my- 
self, and if possible more squalid and 
mean in his apparel; but 1 thought I re 
cognized in his features the countenance 
of a former acquaintance, eminent for 
sense, virtue, and every thing great and 
amiable. My heart misgave me. Could 
this be the man? It was; and I flew to 
embrace him. He looked around him, 
shunned my approach, and hastily passed 
on. My eyes followed him to an obscure 
alley which he entered, and, as T thought, 
beckoned me to fullow. I soon came 
up with him, and we proceeded along 
the passage together. Various excle 
mations or mutual surprize ensued. My 
eager questions and unafiected ignorance 
soon led any friend to lay aside his cath 
tion and suspicions, and after many quer 
tions and replics on both sides, we conte 
nued our walk together into the county, 
that our conversation might be unintet 
rupted. He delivered hunself nearly a8 
foliows: 

“If the unaccountable ignorance I 
which you appear to have lived, conceses 
ing the transactions of your native town 
for forty years past, had continued, yo 
might consider as your snost cruel enemy 
any person who should endeavour ro giv 
you information on the subject; bet the 
events which you have encountered this 
day must, without ex planation, leave your 
mind in axtate of amazement more pall 
ful than even the tale of horror and de- 
pravity I am about to relate. Youknow 
the flourishing and happy state of this a” 
cient city in the early psrt of your own 
life, and particularly how peaceably * 
even harmoniously its inhabitants live 
together on the score of religion. Chris 
tians of various denominativas bad each 
their churches, their chapels, oT theit 
mecting-houses, and in the common ie 
tercourse of life all conducted them 
selves as brethren. ‘The interests of 8 
manity 
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manity would even bring them fre- 
quently together on particular occasions 
to pay their devotions in the same 
temple. The lawn-robed prelate treat- 
ed as his children, all those who, 
though they disowned his spiritual autho- 
rity,obeyed his divine master; while the 
Presbyterian, the Independent, the Ca- 
tholic, and the Quaker partook of his hos- 
pitality, and repaid his benevolence with 
gratitude and respect. This state of so- 
ciety, worthy of real Christians, was bro- 
ken up by those who wore that charac- 
teronlyasa mask. A set of men, inter- 
ested in promoting dissensions by which 
villainy and rapacity might profit, and in 
decrying those genuine fruits of religion, 
that salutary faith and those pure morals 
which by comparison shamed their own 
characters, after long in vain attempting 
co exalt blind belief in general, and then 
particular dogmas, in preference to an 
useful and virtuous life, but too success- 
fully obtained their ends when it was 


least expected. On all the great truths of 


revealed religion, honest men could ne- 
ver long be at variance. On disputable 

oints they had learned a salutary for- 
eonnaclnan which enabled them to think 
for themselves and to let others do the 
same. The only resource of those who 
in any age or country Wish to stir up reli- 
gious ynimosity, is to bring forward some- 
thing that no one can determine, and 
that is of no importance whether it be 
determined or not, The less mankind 
understand a subject, the more warmly 
do they debate upon it; and the more it 
ts beneath the dignity of human wisdom, 
the more worthy they esteem it of divine 
interference. Such a point did these fa- 
natics unhappily discover. In the 19th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, verse 23, 
for well l know the too celebrated text, it 
is said that “ the coat of Christ was 
without seam, woven from the top 
throughout.” This apparently unimport- 
aut and harmless piece of sacred listory 
became the subject of many sermons. 
Various mystical allusions were combined 
with it, and many discordant opinions 
started. Those who brought it into no- 
tice contended that the garment in ques- 
tion was literally woven in a loom, so as 
to be of one piece, without a seam. 
Others, who considered it as an innocent 
though trifling speculation, suggested that 
&s a loom of such powers had never been 
heard of, the coat might probably have 
been knitted, in which case it might in- 
deed have been made without a seam; 
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and this reasonable opinion was adopted 
by the most able and enlightened people 
who bestowed any attention at all upon 
this foolish, and at first unimportant con- 
troversy. But the leaders of the dispute 
treated such an explanation as heretical ; 
and, being the most rational and proba- 
ble, it has more than any other opinion 
been proscribed and condemned. Those 
who dared to support it were at one time 
burnt without mercy, and you yourself 
were higlily favoured by fortune this day, 
when you mentioned knitted stockings 
and yet escaped with life. You may re- 
collect two neighbouring places of wor- 
ship in the lower part of the town, one 
of an octagon, the other of asquare form, 
the occupiers of which differed from each 
other and from the established church, in 
some points now absolutely forgotten, 
and which never interfered much with 
their essential Christian character and 
duties. ‘The latter congregation most fa- 
voured the knitting system, the former 
discouraged the enquiry as altogether un- 
profitable. Both were very soon overs 
whelmed by the torrent of persecution, 
The one editice became a prison for here- 
tics, who were burnt, as ina great fur 
nace, in the-dome of the other. Every 
idea of a scam in any garment was pro- 
scribed. The spire of the cathedral, as 
having a reference to an obelisk, and con- 
sequently to a needle, was destroyed, 
and the present uncouth though expen- 
sive architectyral deformity substituted in 
its stead. ‘The little cupola which crowns 
the stump of the spire of yon othér church, 
is thought to have served as a private re- 
treat in some tea-garden, till all such lux- 
urics and refinement becoming superflu- 
ousin the abject state of society, it was 
bought by the parish when their spire 
was demolished. 

‘ But as it was found absolutely ime 
possible to form garments without seam-, 
those who make them are secretly con- 
nived at, on condition of their paying an 
exorbitant tax to the church, in which the 
seamless taction has long obtained the ase 
cendancy; and contrivances are used, as 
you observed, for concealing the seams, 
which, indeed, it is heresy to find out, 
This tax renders cloaths of all kinds so 
dear that few can buy them at the first 
band, and as shoes could not be made 
without evident seams, they were soon 
forbidden. The poverty of the peuple 
has indeed rendered them superfluous, 
You are fortunate that your own are,as I 
perceive, in toe ruincus a state to be re- 
cognized 
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182 London Workhouse and Bridewell. 


cognized by the few persons who ever wore 
a leather shoe, or you would have been 
hanged for bringing them into the town. 
“But the most serious and extensive 
evil of all is, that from the first starting 
of this idea of weaving a coat without a 
seam, it has become the interest of the 
priests who promulgated it to prove that 
such a thing is possible. Heuce all the 
art and skill of the loom, which once 
maintained the town in opulence, are de- 
voted to this one unattainable object. 
Consecrated looms, blessed with various 
ceremonies, are established, as you see, 
in the cathedral as wellas in other places. 
All l.terature, all improvement, both in- 
tellectual and moral, are neglected and 
even forbidden, that the youth may apply 
their time solely to this new and strange 
kind of weaving. ‘Those who produce the 
most sliapeless and uncouth pieces of 
work, are supposed to be the most near 
perfection, and tobe blessed with a parti- 
cular inspiration, but the greater part make 
only shreds and tatters. In the devo- 
tional services, the worship of God aud 
the Redeemer is, in a great measure, 
supplanted by the adoration of the ima- 
gimary and mystical loom, supposed to 
have woven the coat of Christ, and which 
is the grand object of emulation among 
all these weavers; who, provided they 
pursue it with apparent ardour, are al- 
lowed to lead whatever lives they please, 
and to abandon themselves to all kinds 
of protligacy. Thetattered shirts, which 
a saw carried in procession, once be- 
onged to the first promulgators of this 
strunge doctrine, and are firmly believed 
by the multitude to be as free from seams 
as the coat of Christ. The dirt with 
which they have been impregnated ever 
since they came fromm the backs of their 
owners, and the distance at which they 
are shewn tothe faithful, make . 


| it impOs- 
ehle to detect their 


real structure. 
Other similar ones in great numbers have 
been cut up into square pieces, the scams 
being careiully omitted, and sold to vreat 
profit as relics. It is thought irreligious 
to be without ove or inore of these filthy 
rags about the person, ‘Lhe itcnor other 
disorde rs, W hich they abundantly propa- 
gute, are far less evils than the fanati- 
Cisin they excite, Such have been the 
progress and etfects of this fatal supersti- 
tion, which has r duced a flourishing and 
h ppy town to beggary and e\ ery spe- 
cies misery, My companion was vet 
speaniig, When, tuning my eyes, which 


;* ; : ! yrvay \ ~ . ~~ 
had wil Ui been riveited to his counte. 
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nance, I perceived issuing from a ne'y\, 
bouring thicket a being compared wit 
whose infernal aspect all those I had seen 
in the morning’s procession were tame 
and amiable. He wielded an ironmace, 
which in an instant laid my friend dead 
at my feet. All attempts to escape 
were ip vain. He levelled his weapon 
at me, and as it was falling to crush me, 
I started with horror and awoke, 
Norwich, October 1807. 


Ee 
To the Editor of the Montaly Magazine, 
SIR, 
T a time when new societies are 
L forming in the metropolis, to re- 
lieve and restore to honest industry the 
distressed and criminal, it surely is to be 
lamented that old establishments for those 
purposes should be neglected, notwith- 
standing there are funds (or means of 
raising them) sufficient to maintain such 
institutions. The establishments particu. 
larly under consideration are the Lon 
don Workhouse, in Bishopsgatesstreet, aud 
Bridewell, The present sherilis have 
shewn great zeal and activity in endea- 
vouring to reform what they see errone- 
ous, and to lessen the afflictions of our 
suffering fellow-creatures; their endea 
vours we earnestly hope may be crowned 
with success, and, that many abuses may 
be rectified. We sincerely wish» they, 
and other city officers, would pay parte 
cular attention to these establishments, 
as it is imagined they might be rendered 
essentially useful, Might they not be ot 
great service in restoring to virtuous in- 
clustry a most iniserable class cf females, 
who are nightly to be seen in the streets 
of this city > Amore pitinble set of human 
beings, perhaps, is not to be met with 10 
this kingdom; many of them, probably, 
have been enticed away from their pa 
rent’s roof, by the wicked arts of pr 
fligace men, under a solemn promise 0 
marriage, and pretence of sincere affec- 
tion; others by profligates of their own 
sex. Well may it be asked, why are not 
such people made examples of? W hy 
are there such severe laws against very 
slight offences, compared to the artful se 
duction of innocence ¢ 
lt appears by Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, by Strype, 1720, (speaking of the 
London Workhouse),” that the design an 
intention of the said workhouse is to em 
ploy all the poor children, beggars, ¥® 
grants, and other disorderly persons that 
are or can be found within the city ° 
London and the liberties thereof.” ™ 
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is enumerated (froma paper, dated 1704) 
the ditterent description vf poor chiidren 
who are objects of the establi-hment ; 
also of beggars, and vagrants, and idle 
and dis: derly persons, amongst which 
are mentioned “ those ill women which 
are taken up in the streets, deb: uching 
the youth and others of this city.’ 

“Note, there are in the wor khouse sel- 
dom less than four hundred children at 
work, besides the grown beggars, va- 
crants, and other idle and disorderly per- 
sons, who are there kept to hard labour.” 

It is understood that at present there 
are not more (if so many) than half a do- 
sen children in this workhouse, alth ough 
there are anple funds for supporting a 
great number of people. Mow far it 
would | be consistent with justice, hina 
nity, and sound policy, to put in force all 

he clauses of the vagrant act, we do not 
mean here to examine, 

That worthy and truly respectable man, 
Granville Sharp, whose labours for the 
good of mankind are well known, took 
considerable pails, some years ago, to 

render this workhouse usetul, but faibeil 
in his endeavours. The exact cause of 
his want of success I do not know. 

Your's, Nc, 
December 26, 1807. 


LR 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magezine. 
SIR, 


AN OBSERVER 


MIE following account of an uncom- 

morn and beauiitul appearance of 

the moon may not be unworthy the no- 
ice of the readers of your Magazine. 

On Sunday, the 16th ult. | observed 
the moon, at half past eleven o'clock, 
surrounded by a very smail halo, which 
Increased 1 rapidly until it assumed the 
appearance of a globe of tire, about six 
tunes the size of ttre moon; the centre 
of which that luminary was placed. As 
I regarded this beautiful sig ht, | observed 
the edges of the halo begi to assume a 
prismatic appearance, and in about ten 
minutes a periect rainbow was formed 
around it. ‘The appearance then was 
that of the moon in the centre of a vlobe 
of tire, the globe being surrounded by a 
pertect and most brilliant raighew. 

The moon continued thus for half an 
hour, when her rainbew and halo disap- 
peared, gradually leaving her as before, 
floating i in a cloudless sky. 
oe Your’s, &e. 
Leignmouth, Devon. 

aug. 24, 1807, 


D. O, 
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Zo the Editor of the Moutily 
SIR, 


WM. ware, 


‘i RAL of your Correspondents 
have sotiont the prevailing dis posi- 
tion tor the establishment of joint-stock 
companics for almost, every branch of 
trade, but none of them have attempted 
to shew the progress we had made to- 
wards reviving the infatuation of the 
celebrated year 1720. These stock- 
jubbing speculations have received a 
check, which will probably prevent their 
Increase for the present ; but in order to 
convey to future readers of your Maga- 
zine, some idea of our commercial i inge- 
nuity and enterprizing Spirit, YOu pro- 
bably will find room for the enclosed dist. 
All the projcets it comprehends have been 
laid beiore the public in the course of the 
last year, and the greater part of thei 
wili cense to be publicly known before the 
end of the present year. Your's, &c. 
Junuary 12, 1808. (i. 


-_—- -- --—— 


List of Public Companies proposed to be 
established by Subscription in the Year 
1507. 

i. Lope Fire and Life Tnsurance Com- 
pany; capital £ 2,000,000, 

2. Couaty Vire Oilice, Southampton 
street; capital J 330,009. 

3. Eagle Five and Life JTnsurance 
Company; capital ¢ 4,000,000 in shares 
of £50 each, 

4. Rambow Fire and Lite Qilice, Com- 
mercial road, 

Atlas Insurance Company, for Fire, 

Lives, and Annuities, 

6. Golden-lane Brewery, 
Parry's ; ° 
£50 each. 

The Old Fughsh Ale Brewery, for 
brewing Ale, Amber, and Table Beer, 
from Malt and Hops only; capatal 
£75,000 in shares ot £25 eaca. 

8. Maiden-lane Bs ‘ewery. 

. Westonestreet i): 

aa United Paubiic ] 
shares £532 10s. each. 

11. British Ale Brewery, Lambeth— 
Maiisaring’s, 

i?. Pubuc Brewery, Deptfor:! 

13. The London Gc uine Malt Disul- 


lery, and fice trying i eS | iy, at 


y, Brown and 
capital £500,000 in shares of 


OCwcry, 
ae Fe eS 
EWI ‘, izulia wade; 


hail; capital £140,060, ia shares of .f OU 
each. 

14. The Public Duistilery for making 
ands reetitying 
rits, Cord als, ‘and Cs mipounds; Capea 
& 40, O00 in shares of £50 each. 

15. Another 


~y Dat ! 
Genie biitisa Spl 
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15. Another rectifying Distillery, on a 
smaller scale. . 

16. Another making and rectifying 
Distillery, on a large scale; capital 
-£ 300,000. 

17. London Genuine Wine Company, 
for importing and supplying Vintners 
and the Public in general, with Port, Ma- 
deiva, and Sherry Wines, tree from adul- 
teration; capital £500,Q00, in shares of 
Z& 50 each. 

18. Britannic and India Wine Com- 
pany; capital from £250,000, to 
ef 500,000, in shares of £100 each. 

19. Genuine Wine Company ; capital 
£50,000. 

20. London Subscription Wine Com- 
pany for supplying the Public with Fo- 
reign Wines ef the first quality, for ready 
money; capital £50,000,in shares of £50. 

21. Genuine Wine and Foreign Spirit 
Company. 

22. The London British Vinegar Com- 
pany; capital .£ 100,000, in shares of £50 
each, with power to the Committee to 
increase the capital by the sale of addi- 
tional shares. 

23. Vinegar Manufactory Company; 
capital # 50,000, in shares, of £25 each. 

24. Corn, Flour, and Provision Come 
pany, upon a very large scale, with the 
view of supplying Government, &e. 

25. United Public Dairy, tor the sale of 
milk. 

26. New Medical Laboratory, for the 
preparation and sale of Genuine Medi- 
cmes; capital £50,000, in shares of £50 
each. 

27. British Coal Company, capital 
@ 300,000, in shares of £50 each, with 
power to the Committee to increase the 
capital by the sale of additional shares. 

23. Newcastle and Sunderland Coal 
Company : capital o£ 100,000, in shures of 
ff OV each. 

29. Shields Coal Company. 

30. National Light and ‘Heat Com- 
pany, by F. A. Winsor, 97 Pall Mall: ca- 
pital £ 1,000,000, in shares of £50 eck. 

Si. London Cioathing Company. for 
supplying the Army, Navy, and Public 
with ¢ lothes , capital £100,000, in shares 
uf £ 25 cach. 

Sle United Waollen Company. 
mt ong er . a tor Commission 
» Caples fF oVU,V0OU, in snares of 
P Lv0 cach, 

34. London Commission Sale Come 
pany, for making advances on Produce 
wnd manufacture d Goods, and celline 


them to advan we: cantt ) 
tage: capital £,1,000,000, 


12 sllares Of £50 each, 








Danger of cleaning Bottles with Lead-shot.. [Match i, 


$5. British Commission Company; 
capital £1,000,000, in shares of £109 
each. 

36. Albion London Information Office, 
for Sale or Exchange of Estates, Manory 
Livings, &c. the disposal of appointments 
and practice in the liberal protessions, 


*&c. 


37. Company for purchasing Canal 
Shares, and lending Money for complete 
ing Canals; shares of £10 each. 

38. British Copper Company; J. 
Jones, Lambeth. 

39? Cambrian Copper Company; ca- 
pital £ 100,000. 

40. Paper Manufacturing Company, 
by R. Dodd. 

41. Yhe London Bank, by Mr. Brown 
of the Golden-lane Brewery; capital 
£5,000,000, in shares of £100 each; £3 
to be paid on subscribing. 

42. National Deposit, Interest, aud 
Credit Bank, by F. A. Winsor; capital 
£5,000,000, in £50 shares; to commence 
busisiess on the ist of January 1808. 

a . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
INING sometime ago at a friend's 
house, when the wine and liquors 
were brought on the table, the discourse 
happened to turn upon the improvement 
these articles reccive by long keeping; 
upon which I was invited to taste some 
Hollands recently taken trom an ancient 
deceased relative’s cellar, supposed (0 
be nearly thirty years. old. A quantity 
of it being mixed in a tumbler with 
warm water and sugar, the whole 1- 
stantly assumed a turbid milky appea* 
ance. Struck with the singularity of the 
circumstance, at my suggestion It was 
tried with some cold water fresh from the 
spring, when exactly the same phenome 
bon taok place, which induced me ta pre 
nounce it to be oevasioned by a quanuly 
of lead dissolved in the Hollands, 49 
which, in the mixture, had become de- 
composed by the alkaline and earthy salts 
contained in the water. To be assure 
of this being the fact, we procured suc 
tests as were to be obtained at the mo 
ment; such as the alkaline, sulpburets; 
xc, and-on adding them to a portion 0 
the Hollands, a copious dirty black pre 
cipitate fell down, which had exactly the 
same appearance of that precipitate 
trom acetite of lead by the same tests. 
Upon a further examination of the bottle 
containing the liquor, a black sediment 
was observed at the bottom, and unders 
ucath eighteen or twenty large shot, 
which 
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which obviously explained the whole bus 
siness. 

[ had intended to have made some fur- 
ther experiments on the remaining Hol- 
lands, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
real quantity of lead dissolved in a given 
portion of it; but when, a few days at- 
terwards, it was enquired for, I was sorry 
to tind it had been inadvertently thrown 
away. 

It may not be improper here to re- 
mark, that when the test of Hahnemann 
is employed for the purpose of detecting 
lead in wine, which is now trequently 
done, the bottle from which it is taken 
shou'd be always inspected, to know if 
any shot has been left mw it, before any 
censure be passed on the wine merchant; 
as if this caution be not used, the reputa- 
tion of an honest conscientious man may 
be unjustiy called in gnestion, and in- 
jured. And it may be a matter for se- 
rious consideration, whether some less 
exceptionable method of cleaning bottles 
cannot be pointed out than that now in 
eommon use, with shot, a portion of 
which is alinost always left wedged in at 
the bottom, Your's, &c. 

Ipswich, July 6, 1807. J. A. 

N.B. To detect the admixture of lead in 
wine, &c. equal parts of oyster shells and 
crude sulphur may be kept in a white heat tor 
fiitteen minutes, and when cold, mixed with 
an equal quantity of acidulous tartrite of pot- 
ash (cream of Tartar), and put into a strong 
bottle with common water, to boil for an 
hour, and then decanted into bottles ho!iing 
an ounce each. To each ounce botile add 
twenty drops of muriatic acid. 

Somtnemntes .... acataanll 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine. 
SIR, 
F the following brief account of a 


very unusual tour is found worthy of 


insertion in your interesting Magazine, it 
is Very much at your service; ~ — 
Your’s, &c. 
. A CONSTANT READER. 
Glasgow, Jun, 1808. 





‘¢ Last winter. 1 received orders from our 
colonel to proceed to Canada upon urgent bu- 
siness. On the 12th of March I set out from 
this place on snow-shoes, @ /a sauvoge, with a 
knapsack on my back. 1 was attended by a 
stout private of our regiment, a guide, and a 
large dog, who drew 2 small sledge loaded 
with provisions, blankets, and ocher ne<es- 
saries. The weather was extremely cold, 
and the snow in general three and four feet 
deep. Qur route lay about N. W. for one 
hundred and fifty miles up the river St. 
John. The usual methed is to travel on the 
ie, but unfortunately it was broken up of 
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dangerous, so that we were forced to strike 
into the woods, and force our way through 
wilds untrod by human feet. We reached 
the *€ Grand Fails” in six days (one hundred 
and fifty miles), marching from sun-rise te 
sun-set. The fatigue baffies all description ; 
walking on sno v-shoes, encumbered with a 
knapsack, through thick woods, up and dowa 
Steep hills. We contrived to get intoa house 
every night except one, when we encamped 
inthe snow. This is a curious way of spend- 
ing the night—we halt in a convenient place, 
and immediately set to work, one cutting 
down trees, and preparing fuel for the night, 
whilst another digs out the snow with his 
snow-shoe, sv as co form a pit, on one side of 
which a large fire is made, opposite to which 
we lie down on a couch of spruce boughs, 
wragped up as well as we can, with the plea- 
sure of being almost roasted on one side, fro- 
zen on the other, and stifled with smoke. At 
the Grand Falls is a small military post, 
where we keepa fewmen. Here I remained 
one night. On the 18th, having dismissed 
my guide, and procured a horse, I set out 
with my attendant, and travelled thirty-five 
miles through a small French settlement, 
and chat night slept at the last house in New 
Brunswick. On the 19th we marched all day 
in a snow storm, and encamped at night. 
20th. Proceeded across a lake, on the bank 
of which we encamped. @ist, Entered on 
the Grand Portage, or land which separates 
the lake from St. Lawrence: encamped as 
usual, 9@2d, Proceeded at dawn of day, and 
marching almost without any halt until five 
o'clock P.M. we reached a house about one 
hundred and ten miles below Quebec. During 
the last four days we had not scen a trace of 
human beings, except sometimes the track of 
an Indian snowsshoe. I was alinost knocked 
up with fatigue, having travelled in this man- 
ner upwards of three hundred miles in eleven 
days. On the 234 I hired a sledge, and set 
out for Quebec, which place I reached in two 
days; re ted three days, and proceeded to 
Montreal, one hundred and ninety miles 
higher, where I remained until the 5th of 
May. Deing determined to take a new route 
home, I set out as soon as the rivers were 
freed of the ice, and proceeding south about 
twenty seven miles to Fort St. john, on the 
river Chamblay, embarked in a sloop, and 
sailing with a fine wind up Lake Cham- 
piain, reached thesouth end of it in less than 
twenty-four hours, a run of one hundred and 
fifty miles. I landed, and proceeded seventy 
miles, to a fine thriving town on Hudson's 
river. I went to Albany, six miles below, 
where I embarked on board a slvop, and in 
four days landed at New York, one hundred 
and sixty-five miles. Here I embarked ina 
coaster for St John’s, New Brunswick, which 
place I reached after a boisterous passage of 
five days. ‘Twodays more brought me here, 
which concluded a curieus tour, having made 
a circuit of nearly seventeen hundred miles. 

My 
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136 Custom of cutting Steas from living Animals, [March1, 


My limits will not allow me to attempt a 
description of places. I shall merely remark 
that Canada is a very fine country, and the 
banks of the noble river St. Lawrence thickly 
setticd. Montreal is a large thriving town, 
being the head quarters of the great Fur Com- 
pany, and the depot between Europe and the 
extensive country of Upper Caneda. We 
have now verv pleasant weather at Frederic- 
town. Two nights ago we had asharp frost, 
and to-day the thermometer is at &4° in the 
shade. Onthe 23d of January last, the mer- 
cury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 
36° below 0. at sua rice, With all this va- 
siation, the climate is remarkably healtiy.” 
New Brunswiek, Frederictown, 
June i9, 1807. 
— Re 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OBJECT to a custom which is, in 

my opinion, both detestable and im- 
moral. it is that of mistresses of fami- 
lies “ denying themselves,” as our lan- 


guage cxpresses it. Tallow the tone of 


voice which accompanies the domestic’s 
manner of giving the necssaye assures 
you at the same time that the lady is at 
home: still I say there is a manifest im- 
propriety in teaching servants to tell les, 
Hlow can mistresses expect fidelity to 
themselves, if they every morning give 
orders to say thev are not at home, when 
they actually are ? 

You, Mr. Editor, will ask, “ Tfas this 
sot-disant temale never allowed such 
things at ber door, or is she in so ob- 
scure a situation as to be overlooked 2” 
The latter is not the case: and te the 
former position she answers firmly, that 
she never suffers any thing like duplicity 
to be practised in her house, , 

In France (even since the Revolution) 
itis the custom when the lady of the 
house docs not wish to be intruded upon, 
to say that “ DAludane nest pas visible,” 
This language is to me Hore consonant 
to truth and common sense than “ Nog 
aft home.” It is urecd Ly some te males 
that the latter expression implies the lady 
is“ busy or dressing,” This perversion of 
langage [ cannot comprehend. My 
frends have also told me, they make ex. 
ceptions ia my favour, and that lam ad- 


mirie;c atall times. be at SO: It Js of 
nine Coteequence TO me, oy little flatter- 
dere Ter VV vy HIV, Wien b see this Hl efFoets 
-_ wv | “lire . oxi be ahs 
, hee A as pea nie Hooalhl Tithoilles 
where Giere are childcen sand scrvang 
a i ee ae, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine, 
SIR, 
FON writer of the dissertation in No, 
165, p.529, of your Magazine, “ op 

the Credit due to Bruce’s T ravels,” af. 
ter mentioning the traveller’s assertion 

that he saw “ three soldiers cut steaks 
from: the buttock of a living cow,” and 
observing that the author indulges his ge. 
nius in the description of “ an Abyssinian 
feast,” adds that “ these outrageous de. 
scriptions are vindicated both by the ax 
ther and the editor ;” but he (the disser. 
tator) seems totally to discredit them. | 
am not inclined to enter into an enquiry 
whether these * descriptions” are true or 
false; but probably many of your nune- 
rous readers may be amused, if not instruc 
ted, by adescription equally “ outrageons” 
of siinilar practices having prevailed, with- 
in the comparatively narrow limits of our 
own island, at no very distant peried of 
time; and, as one wonder is sometimes 
lessened, if not altogether driven out, dy 
another, perhaps you will not think itim 
proper to give this last-mentioned “ de. 
scription” a place in your next num 
ber, in order that the two may be 
compared together; in which case, the 
share of credibility that is due to each, 
will be appreciated as different readers 
may happen to feel inclined. 1 shall 
oniy add that, if credit is due to the one, 
there seems no very weighty reason why 
it should be refused to the other. The 
source of my information ou this subject 
is as follows. 

‘The twelfth number of the New Series 
of  Censura Literaria,” by Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, which was published om 
the ist of the present month, contains a8 
account of, and extracts from, a book that 
vas printed in the year 1679, the title ol 
which is Modern Account of Scotland, 
being an exact description of the Cour 
try, and a true Character of the People 
and their Manners; written from thence 
by au English Gentleman.” 

This curious work appears to have 
been written by Thomas Isirk, of Crook- 
wige in Yorkshire, Among other hard 
features of “ Character and Manners, 
it contains the following, ‘ Their crue 
elty descends to their beasts; it being 4 
custom in some places to feast upon & 
living cow, they tye in the middle of them, 
near w great fire, and then cut collops& 
this poor living beast, and broil them on 
the tire, till they have mangled her all ta 
petces; nav sometimes they will only cut 
ofas much as will satisfy their presem 

‘ appetites 
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appetites, and let her go till their greedy 

stomachs call for a new supply; such 
horrible cruelty as can scarce be paral- 
leled in the whole world,” 

It seems to bea somewhat curious cir- 
cumstance, added to the remarkable co- 
incidence in the ** outrageous” passages 
in each of these travellers, that the York- 
ehireman found in Scotland that strong 
trait of savage manners which the Scotch- 
man does not pretend to have discovered 
until ie got so far from his native coun- 
try as Abyssinia. If the latter had hap- 
pened to be a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries in his ewn country befure 
he set out on his travels, he migh t, per 
haps, have discovered at home “traces of 
those manners that seem to have ap- 
peared quite new to him apon his enter- 
ing Abyssinia. Thetlesh having been voust- 
om in the one instance, and eaten raw in 
the other, would then have been the only 
difference ; and the cruelty of cutting it 
off the living animal could not have been 
auy nove Ity to him; nor would his narra- 
tive (if Kirke’s veracity 1s admitted) have 
produced so many wonderers on the one 
hand, and disbedievers on the other, among 
lus readers; for even your dissertator 
dues not deny that the Abyssinians eat 
ruw tlesh; itis only the circumstance of 
their cutting it otf the living animal to 
which he refuses his assent. In all pro- 
bability Bruce had never seen Kirke’s 
book, nor had any means of being inform- 
ed of the horrid custom which the latter 
describes ; therefore it could only be by 
chance that they have corroborated each 
other in the allegation that such a custom 
prevailed amongst some beings of the hu- 
man race; and it 1s well known that civi- 
lization, and what is generally under- 
stood by the term Awmaunity, are princi 
ples of very slow growth in many parts 
of the world. Kirke’s book cannot be 
read by any person of the present time 

without exciting wonder at the quickness 
of their growth in Scotland not long atter 
he had written it; for surely no such cus- 
tom as he describes has been known in 
any part of that country within the me- 
Mory of the oldest person now living, and 
it is only one hundred and twenty-nine 
years since his buok was published ; but, 
nl itever did exist at all, his expression 

‘in some places,” clearly evinces that it 
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was by no means general: and perhaps 
the same may be said of Abyssinia ; and 
that a total extinction of the custom ‘ih 
question will, by the ameliorating hand 
of tine, be brought about m that coun- 
try as it has so happily been in the nor- 
thern part of our own island, 
Your's, &c. 


Bloomsbury, W.R. 
January 12, 1808. 
<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


N the department of your Magazine 
allotted to neglected Biography, I 
would wish to call the attention of some 
of your Scots readers to the late Doctor 
George Skene, of Aberdeen. As a scho- 
lar, he had few equals: he was a man of 
sound judgment, of deep research; and 
when to this is added Ins great experi- 
ence as a physician, his abilities must be 
duly estimated; these being qualities 
which, combined -in one person, make 
the best requisites for that profession, 

His many remaining friends will bear 
witness tou his talents as a companion ; . 
and though he may be said often to have 
“set the table in a roar,” yet it was 
with that genuine humour which deserves 

a finer character; and that poignancy of 
alk which many attempt, but few succeed 
in. Perhaps he allowed himself to be 
carried away too much by satire; but it 
gave tu his conversauion that zest which 
is only to be felt, but cannot well be 
described. 

Although his reputation is firmly estab- 
lished through a large district, where his 
loss was severe, and much lamented, yet 
I shail feel a proud satisfaction in bein: Ba 
instrumental to a more wide and gene: -al 
knowledge of it. ‘There are many of his 
townsmen who are well fitted for dr awing 
up a sketch of his lite; and there are 
none but will allow he was deserving of 
their highest praise. I hope they will 
not let bis fame pass away ‘like those 
= live only for themselves, and whose 

istence is like the insect, that flutters 
for asenson, that dies unuoticed, unla- 
mented, and forgotten. The memory 
of Dr. Skeue wil outlive many genera- 
tions. Your's, &c. 


aug. 10, 1807. M.D. 


T MENOIRS 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


a 


@IOGRAPUICAL ANECDOTES relating to 
the lute LIEUZENANT-COLONEL JOUN 
MORDAUNT, Of the HONOURABLE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY'S MADRAS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


HIS very singular and well known 
personage has been so much ad- 
mired, so much reprobated, so much up- 
held, and so much decried, that some 
account of him may probably be accept- 
able to the public. 

He was a natural son of the late Earl 
of Peterborough, and, together with an 
elder brother by the same mother, was, 
at an early age, put out to nurse. Harry, 
the eldest, was a pining, spiritless starv- 
ling ; while John, the subject of this Me- 
moir, was active, lively, and of an un- 
commonly fine form, He was more of 
the Apollo Belvidere, though more rigid 
im muscle, than any other person I ever 
saw. 

Harry took a sedentary turn, and 
being tender in constitution, could not 
partake of those gymnastic exercises, 
which John delighted in, and in which 
he, on all occasions, took the lead. In 
fact, Harry was more calculated for 
scholastic researches, in which he made 
the ordinary progress of a school-boy, and 
would, probably, have shone under s/- 
ma Mater, had nothis father,with the view 
of providing tor him handsomely, and at 
a distance from the family in general, 
shipped him off as a cadet to Bengal. 

John was too wild to learn much, his 
whole time was devoted to truancy ; and, 
as he often said, “one half of his days 
were spent in being flogged for the other 
half.” Hence he was in no danger of a 
professorship, if we except those arts jn 
which the celebrated Breslaw,Jones, &c. 


took ‘their decrees! In such John was 


completely at home, and they were cer- \ 


tainly of some use to him, as will be 
hereatter seen. 

When John was taken from school, he 
was about as learned as when he first 
was sent there; however, when this was 
ascertained, and a quarrel was com. 
menced on the occasion, he very hand- 
somely stept forth to exculpate his mas- 
ter; whose attenuon he declared to be 
unparaileled, and, slipping off his cluaths 
exlubited the earnestness of the good 
man’s endeavours ; humorously obseryine 
thar * as Nuathing could be cot into his 
brains, his Master bad done his best to 
impress his instructions on the Opposite 
oeal ou! de raadaa” 


4 





At the time that John was to 
muster before the India directors, he was 
out of the way, and it was neatly to 
late when he was found at marbles i, 
Dean’s yard. No time was lost jg 
coaching him up to Leadenhall-streer, 
where, being bent more on his pastime 
than on the grave questions put by his 
examiners, he was near being rejected 
as an idiot; when one of the quorum, 
who knew the youth’s trim well, and 
who probably wished to see John ap 
pointed, asked hun if he understood 
cribbage? John’s soul was instantly 
roused, his eyes glistened, and regardless 
of every matter relative to his appoint 
ment, he pulled out a pack of cards, so 
greasy as scarcely to be distinguished, 
and offered “ to play the gentleman for 
any sum he chose !” 

The youth now felt himself at home, 
and speedily convinced them that, hows 
ever ignorant he might be of the clas 
sics, he was a match for any of them at 
cards! He was passed, and dispatched 
to Portsmouth, where he was to em- 
bark in an India ship ready to sail with 
the first fair wind; but as that was not 
to be had for some days, the person whe 
had charge of him put him on board, and 
returned to town. 

John’s gaiety of disposition soon made 
him the fiddle of the crew ; all on board 
loved him. He was elegant in his make, 
graceful in his movements, (though he 
never could be made to walk a minuet 
by his dancing-master,) of a very alr 
mated countenance, strongly marked 
with good nature, spirit, and dignity; 
his features were regular and handsome, 
his eyes keen and commanding, and, om 
the whole, we may say he was such as § 
rarely seen ! ne 

Notwithstanding the rigid restrictions 
laid down hy the person who had shipped 
him, such were the qualities of our youns 
adventurer, that none could resist his 
wishes ; the kindness he experienced, ad- 
ded to the novelty of the scene, made 
him completely happy, and attached hia 
more to his new companions, than to bis 
native soil, He could not bear to mope 
@bout the ship,whilst waiting for a wind, 
and frequently lent a pull in the boats, 
which occasionally were sent for pr 
visions, &c. ; 

One day, however, Jahn strayed Xx? 
the town, and got into company with 
some girls, who soon eased him, not oy 
of iis money, but of his buckles handset 
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ehief. and every thing that could possi- 
bly be dispensed with. At this unlucky 
moment the wind being fair, the signal 
was made for sailing, and the boat’s crew 
were compelled, atter a short but active 
search, to put off, with heavy hearts, 
thinking they had seen their last of their 
favourite. 

Juhn came down to the beach too 
late! The boat was just arriving at the 
ship, which was lying to for her, and 
sailed immediately from the Morher- 
bank, What was tobe done? He had 
no money, and not a soul would put off 
on such a trip without being previously 
well paid! The matter was to all ap- 
pearance come to the worst, when seeing 
two waterinen at cards in the stern sheets 
of a boat, he was led by an irresistible 
impulse to see how matters went on! 

The owner of the boat was losing his 
money at all-fours, when John requested 
that he might play a hand or two for 
him; offering to abide himself by any 
loss during his own play. ‘The man 
agreed, and John not only won back the 
losings, but eased his opponent of all his 
money. The waterman was asked to 
take him on board, but no promise of 
money could tempt him; “it was too 
far,’ und, “mayhap might never get a 
penny by it,” “had been sarved so be- 
fore,” and all the host of objections, 
ecvinmon among interested persons, were 
raised! At length the waterman, taking 
hold of John’s button, drew him aside 
from the many who were there laughing 
at his misfortune, and said he had ob- 
served, that in dealing there seemed to be 
something uncommon ; besides that, “he 
had turned up Jack plaguy often,” “ now, 
youne’ne, I've a notion that didn’t come 
by nature, and if so be, you'll shew me 
how to do it I will take you aboard at 
all risks.” 

The bargain was struck, the man being 
instructed how to turn up Jack, with the 
aid of three of his friends, sailed and 
rowed with such effect as to gct within 
netice of the vessel before dark. The 
sails were backed, and John facetiously 
observed as he quitted the boat, “ Now, 
my honest friend, you have turned up 
Jack in earnest,” meaning that the 
waterman had fairly fulfilled his promise, 
by putting him (John Mordaunt) on 
board. 

On his arrival at Madras, John was 
received with open arms by all his coun- 
trymen, according to the practice of those 
days, when unbounded hospitality was 
prevalent: his letters of introduction, 
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which had been prudently given ia 
charge to the captain of the ship, were 
delivered; and there appears no donbt 
but he might have speedily obtained 
sume important situation; but General 
Sir John Clavering, who was then come 
mander-in-chief in India, and who was, 
accordingly, second in council at Cal- 
cutta, having promised to provide for 
him, John went on to Bengal, where he 
was appointed an honorary aid-de-cainp 
to that officer, still retaining his rank on 
tbe Madras establishment, where he was 
afterwards subjected to much ill will and 
obloquy ! 

The general had, no doubt, been pre- 
informed of the gross ignorance under 
which our hero laboured, and was detere 
mined to put his abilities to an early 
test. Accordingly, after a few days en- 
trance on his appointment, John was 
desired tu write a letter, conformably to 
leading points furnished by the general, 
to one of the colonels, commandmg at an 
upper station. John very readily under- 
took the oifice, and in a short time re- 
turned to the general’s apartment with 
the letter, written according to the data, 

Sir John did all he could to unravel 
the various pot-hook combinations, and 
to arrange them into any thing like pens 
manship, but in vain! The orthography 
was nota whit better! The general was 
amazed, but, being willing to know how 
John might have expressed what was 
entrusted to him to communicate, as the 
only means of obtaining that knowledge, 
desired him to read what he had written. 
In this reasonable expectation, the ge- 
neral was, however, compleatly fuiled ; 
his protege very deliberately saying, 
“ that was no part of Ais duty: he had 
obeyed the general’s orders by writing 
the letter; it was the business of the 
colonel to whom it was addressed, to 
reddeit |” 

It is truly wonderful, that, under the 
consciousness of being so very deficient 
in this branch, and ina circle which is 
so eminent for superior education, such 
as the society in India may fairly claim 
to be, Mordaunt should have taken so 
little, if any, pains to improve himself. 
He surpassed in almost every thing he 
undertook, yet, seemingly, more by in- 
tuition, than by any study or effort to 
excel. This ignorance im regard to 
writing, was the more remarkable, as he 
generally conversed with perfect pro- 
priety; often indeed with elegance of 
diction, and with a precise appropriation 
of his words to the particular — 
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He spoke the Hindoo language fluently, 
and was a tolerable Persian scholar ; yet 
he could not write two lines of English 
correctly, I once had occasion to bore 
row a horse frow him for a day or two: 
he sent the animal to me with the fol- 
lowing note. 
“You may kip the hos as long as you 
lick.” 

This excellence of temper, under all 
the jokes to which this unbappy defi- 
ciency subjected him, was wondertul. 
Ile knew his failing, and allowed it to 
stand as a butt for the amusement of his 
friends; but was highly offended at the 
attempt of any one, whom he did not 
fee] a partiality for, to excite a laugh at 
his expence; and, more than once, in my 
heaving, has astonished persons of that 
description into the most complete hu- 
mility. Once in particular, a very wor- 
thy young man of the name of James 
P——. who was rather of the more 
silly order of beings, thinking he could 
take the liberty of playing with, or rather 
upon him, in a large company called to 
Mordaunt, desiring him to say what was 
the Latin for a goose? The answer was 
briefly, “I don’t know the Latin for it, 
but the English tor it is James P——., 

it should have been premised, that 
the foregoing question was put to Mor- 
dauut, in consequence of his having in a 
note, sent toa person who had offended 
him, required “an immediate anser by 
the bearer.” The gentleman addressed, 
wishing to terminate the matter ami- 
cably, construed the word literally, and 
sent @ goose by the bearer; stating also, 
thet he would partake of it the next 
day. This, to a man of Mordaunt’s 
kidney, was the high road to reconcili- 
ation; though to nine persons in ten, and 
especially to those labouring undes such 
adesperate deficiency in point of ortho- 
graphy, it would have appeared highly 
pusulting ! . 

it may readily be supposed, that Mor- 
daunt was more ornamental than use- 
ful im General Clavering’s office; how- 
ever, the latter could not help esteem- 
mg hun, and had he lived, would pro- 
babiy have etlected Mordaunt’s removal 
from the Madras to the Bengal siti 
but the general dying, no other person 
fel so bold, or so interested fer him, as 
to labour at that which, though not une 
precedented, was so hostile to the sen- 


b 


timents of the latter establishment. ‘The 
Madras othcers never fuiled to hotice, 
suiaeues, indeed, in 


rather harsh 


terms, the injustice of an officer being on 
their rolls, who never joined his reo. 
ment for nearly twenty years, and whose 
whole time was passed in the lap of di 
sipation. 

Being on a party of pleasure to the 
northward, and near to Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude, and the residence of the 
late Nabob Vizier Asoph ul Doulah, 
Mordaunt, of course, had the curiosity 
to see both the prince and his court, 
The free open temper of Asoph pleased 
Mordaunt, whose figure and manner 
made a great impression on his illustrious 
host. The latter was fond of hunting 
and shooting; to cock-fighting, w- 
deed, he was so partial, that he has 
even neglected due attendance to busir 
ness of importance with the several ree 
sidents, while engaged in a main with “his 
dear friend Mordaunt,” who was com- 
pletely skilled in that branch of barbanty, 

Though I cannot say it ever appeared 
to ne as a very faithful resemblance, yet 
there is suflicient of character, and soine 
other good points, in the portrait in 
tended to represent Mordaunt, in the 
celebrated picture of the cock-pit, ex 
ecuted by Zoffani, while at the Nabob’s 
court, to give some idea of the manly, 
dignified,and elegant person of the subject 
of this memoir, He is therein represent- 
ed asin the act of handing a cock, on which 
he bets highly, in opposition to a bird of 
his Highness the Nabob, who 1s pouty 
trayed, in a loose undress, on the ope 
posite side of the pit. 

The figures in question, however, pos 
sess sume merit, from the insight they 
give into the open, independent, yet ullr 
assuming air of Mordaunt, and the fa- 
miliar manner in which the Nabob 
stooped to join in diversions with hun, 
and, indeed, with every European gels 
tleman who wished to partake of such 
amusements as characterized that weak, 
idie, and contemptible prince. ' 

Mordaunt became such a_ favourite, 
that he was retained by the Vizier at big 
court, In capacity of aid-de-camp; though 
he never attended but according to hus 
own fancy, and then, generally, either 
shoot, or to gamble with him. The var 
rious applications and sarcasins directed 
avainst Mordaunt, as an absentee from 
hits corps for so many years, and at the 
distance of full two thousand miles, weré 
alike disregarded by himself, and by the 
supreme gayernment, of which all the 
sudividuals were personally attached to 
him, Some persons did not hesitate 
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assert, that he was kept by Mr. Hastings 
as a spy over the Vizier, in consequence 
of the high tavour and confidence the 
batter reposed in him; but those who 
could entertain such an opinion, must 
be in extreme error; for neither the con- 
duct nor the disposition of Mordaunt, 
ever gave the, smallest opening tor such 
an interence. He was candid, free, and 
generous; and, I think, he would have 
abruptly revulted at any commission 
which might impose it, either directiy, or 
circultously, as a duty on him, to ber ray 
the secrets of the man who treated him 
with kindness and with respect ! 
Mordaunt was jn the receipt of a hand- 
some salary, and possessed many dis- 
tinguished privileges under the patronage 
ot ‘the Vizier; who often used to reter 
Europeans to bim on occasions requiring 
his advice; though now and then he 
used to have recourse to the same ex. 
cuse when he did not wish to comply, 
On every such occasion Mordaunt was 
friendly, and on some rendered great 
service. Of this I shall quote instances. 
Mr. Zoftani, in a humorous moment, 
had painted the Nabob at full length, but 
in high caricature. ‘The picture being at 
Colonel Martine’s, where old Zoffani re- 


sided, and the colonel’s house being, 


frequented by immense numbers of the 
natives, especially of those who, when 
the Nabob wanted money, took his 
jewels to the colonel’s to be pledged, it 
was not long before the prince was in- 
formed of the joke. In the first moments 
of irritation, he was disposed tu take 
the painter a head shorter, and to 
dismiss the colonel, who was his chief 
engineer, and had the charge of lis ar- 
senal; but, as nothing could be done 
without his “dear friend M yrdaunt,” a 
message was dispatched requiring his 


inmediate attendance, ‘on matters of 


the utmost importance.” This being a 
very stale mode of summoning Mordaunt, 
who would attend, or rather visit, only 
when it pleased himself, would have pro- 
hably been disregarded, had not the 
messenger stated that the Nabob was 
jucensed aguinst Martine and Zoffani. 
Mordaunt found the Nabob foatning 
with rage, and about to proceed with it 
host of rabble attendants to the colonel’s; 
however, he got the story out of the 
Nabob as well as he could, and argued 
him into a state of calmuess, sufficient to 
Jet his purpose be suspended until the 
next day. So soon as could be done 


rie satety, Mordaunt retited; and, + 
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privately as possible, sent a note to 
éotfani, with intelligence of the mmtended 
Visit. 

No time was lost, and the lauzhable 
caricature was in a few hours changed, 
by the magic pencil of Zuifani, into a 
superb portrait highly ornamented, and 
sv imimitably resemblant of the Vizier, 
that it has been preterred to all which 
have been taken at sittings. The Vizier 
did noc tail to come, bis mind full of 
anxiety for the honour of his dignitied 
person, attended by Mordaunt, whose 
teclings for his triend’s tate were speedily 
dtssipated, when, on entering the pory 
trait-chamber, the picture in questioa 
shone turth so superbly, as to astonish 
the Vizier, and to sully even the splen- 
dour which Ins whole equipage displayed 
on the occasion. 

alsoph was delighted, hurried the  pic- 
ture home, gave Zothiun ten thousand 
rupees tor it, and ordered the person who 
had informed him of the supposed cari- 
cature, to have his nose and ears cut off, 
Mordaunt, however, was equally suce 
cesstul jn obtaining the poor feilow’s par- 
don; and as the Nabob would not detain 
him as a servant, very generously made 
him one of his own pensioners. 

At another time the Hujam, or barber, 
who cut his excellency’ s hair, happened 
to draw b'ovoa, by going a little into the 
quick, This is considered as an offence 
of the highest atrocity ; because crowned 
heads, throughout ladia, become degrad- 
ed, if one drop of their blood be spilt by a 
barber; over whom a drawn sword is 
always held while periorming his duty, 
to remiyd him of hua fate in case of tlie 
slivbtest incision. 

Lhe Nabob, actuated by the common 
prejudice above described, had ordered 
the barber to be baked to death in an 
even, when Mordaunt’ applied tor luis 
pardow. He could only obtain it con- 
ditionally ; and, to be sure, the condition 
was both ludicrous nnd whimsical. Bal- 
loons were just invented when this hap- 
pened,and ¢ ‘olonel Martine, being very in- 
genious, liad made one which had taken up 
@ considerable weight for short distances. 

The Nabob changed suddeuiy from 
great wrath to a sudden Jaug th, which 
continued so long as to alarm Mordauny; 
whose pleasure was extreme when he 
heard that, iustead of beg duked, the 
barber was to mount in the balloon, and 

brush through the air, according as 
chance might direct him. 

ti ayaa CC vrdjngly settled, the balloon 
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being sent off from his highnesses fore- 
court, the barber was carricd more dead 
than alive, at a prodigious rate to Polier- 
gurge, distant about five miles from the 
city of Lucknow. . 
Mordaunt was little acquainted with 
the sinall sword, but was an excellent 


marksman, either with ball or small shot. ’ 


With the Jatter he scarcely ever was seen 
two iss, and-I have known bin to come 
off winner when he has wagered to kill 
twenty snipes in as many shots, although 
he missed ane bird, he made up for it by 
Kiliing two that were sprung at the same 
swoment, and which, tlying across each 
other’s directions, were shot at the point 
of intersection. He was one of tliree 
who, during one day, in the year 1786, 
shot such a quantity of game, chieily 
sinpes and teal, as loaded a small boat 
which conveyed the birds from Gow- 
gautchy to Calcutta. His favourite 
sport was tyger shooting, in which he was 
often very successful; being vigorous, 
spirited, and expert; all which quatlifica- 
tions are indispensabiy requisite in that 
noble branch of the chace. 

With respect to his use of a pistol, it 
was wonderful! I have often competed 
with hin, but without the smallest chance 
of winning; he has frequently laid five to 
one, though he confessed £ sometimes 
trod close on his heels. I have, more 
than once, seen him hit a common brass 
beaded nail at fifteen yards; and I 
would always have wagered on his side, 


when the object was an inch in dia- 
meter ! 
4 \ 


A curious cireumstance happened to 
hin white at Lucknow. An officer had 
then oeuce at something he had said 
and tatked much of calling him to an 
account. He weut to Mordaunt’s with 
z trrend, and there detailed the cause of 
his vieat, 1p terms not cloathed in ail the 
politeness the dictionary could have 
belped him to. He was heard very pa- 
trenthy, and after a very short expla- 
mation, found himself to be in the wrong, 
Bordaunt convinced him of his error 
and reprunanded him for his manner of 
seliveriny himself on the occesion. After 
the matter wits concluded, and they 
were perfectly reconciled, L happened to 
drop im to take a few shots, when the 
abrnty displaved by Mordaunt made his 
wantor look pale; he afterwards contessed 
to mie, that it was well all was settled, 

Yet, strange to say, when a few years 
after, Mordaunt and another gentleman 
eugaged in a quarrel of a very serious 


nature, with a third, whom they had ac. 
cused of some improper conduct at cards, 
he missed his adversary, who, on the 
other hand, wounded both Mordaune 
and his friend desperately. This was 
not owing to agitation, but as Mordaunt 
expressed, in very Curious terms, at the 
mument of missing, to the pistol being 
too highly charged. 

While speaking of cards, F must again 
state, that he was acquainted with all the 
ordinary tricks in the shuffling, cutting, 
aud dealing way. Of this an instance 
is well known. Mordaunt observed, 
that one of his adversaries, at whist, was 
renarkably fortunate in his own deals; 
and, as he was rather a suspicious cha- 
racter, thought it needful to watch him, 
When Mordaunt came to deal, he gave 
himself thirteen trumps! This excited 
the curiosity of all, but particularly of 
the gentleman in question, who was 
very pointed in his observations on the 
singularity of the case; Mordaunt briefly 
said, “Sir, this was to show that you 
should not have all the fun to yourself,” 
aud, rising from his seat, left the black- 
lez to ruminate on the obvious neces 
sity of quitting India! Here, however, 
Mordaunt’s goodness of heart was pre 
valent; for he obtained a promise from 
the whole party to keep the secret, pro 
vided the offender instantly left the 
country; which he accordingly did hy 
the first conveyance. 

With respect to the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic, no man could be more 1gno- 
rant than Mordaunt; at least he never 
shewed the least knowledge of any thing 
relating thereto. He kept no books, but 
all his money concerns were on scraps, 
and under terms and figures intelligible 
only to himself. He had many exteusive 
claims on the Nabob, and he had mr 
mense losses and gains to register n the 
TOU, way. Yet, even the most yittl- 
cute cases never puzzled him ; and, at 
settling times, he was rarely, if ever 
found to be in error, This was one 0 
the pomts in which he was apt to 
peremptory; for no sooner did he hear 
a claim stated, which did not tally with 
his own peculiar mode of accounting, 
than he condemned it, in round terms, 
and would scarcely hear the attempt tf 
substantiate, what he so decidedly de 
nied, 

It was well known that he could a 
range the cards according to his pleasures 
yet such was the general, I may say UB* 
versal opinion of bis honour, that no on€ 
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hesitated to play with him, sober or 
otherwise, for their usual stakes. His 
decision, in cases of differences, was ge- 
nerally fal; and many references have 
been made to him, by letter, from very 
distant situations, regarding points in 
gaming. 

His spirited detestation of any attempt 
at the undue exercise of authority, was 

manifested on various occasions ; im one 
especially. A fives-court had been bu lt 
by subscription, near the  resident’s 
hause at Lucknow, and was considered 
as public property. <A succeeding re- 
sident, who lately died immensely rich, 
took the liberty of pulling it down, as it 
iaterfered with that privacy he sought as 
a married man. In that point nobody 
would have differed from him ; bur, as it 
was done without consent of, or even 
notice to the proprietors, or to the so- 
ciety then at the place, such an arbitrary 
proceeding naturally gave offence. None 
liked to stand forth, until Mordauut, 
who was at the time of despoliation at 
Calcutta, returned, and insisted on an- 
other fives-court being built at the re- 
sident’s expence, ona site more con- 
venient to ail parties. 

A new court was accordingly built for 
four of a side; it was ninety feet over 
ail, besides twelve feet of space beyond ; 
the front wall was seventy feet high, and 
the court was forty feet broad. The in- 
side was covered with black plaster, 
highly polished, and the fluor terraced in 
a very superior manner, 

Mordaunt was so much master of his 
racket, and was so vigorous, that he 
would always wager on hitting the line 
from the over-all, a distance of thirty 
yards, once in three times. He could 
beat most people with a common reund 
ruler, 

If he ever did indulge in mischief, it 
was at this game, when his best friends 
were sure to receive some smait iokens 
of remembrance! I have had a ball 
or two from him, occasionally, which 
kept my back in aglow for hours. But 
be used to be terribly severe on a very 
worthy, vood-natured civilian, Mr. Mar- 

cus Sackville Taylor, deputy to Colonel, 
how Major General, Palmer, who w: is 
for some years residen t at the Nabeb’s 
Court, 

Being ona brotherly footing, Mr. fay- 
lor used’to tale these unpleasant raps, 
es every body else did, in good humour ; 

Sad endeavoured, though not with equal 
success, to pay ‘Mordaunt in his own 

~9'De One evening beveceived so many, 


and so forvible repetitions of the joke, 
that he requested of Mordaunt to discon- 
tinue it. The latter, however, did not 
desist, but svon atter gave Mr. ‘Taylor 
such a blow, as exasperated him highls, 
and induced him in rather a vindictive 
tune, to declare if he were hit again, his 
racket should be thrown at Mordaunt’s 
head. This threat produced a whimsical 
scene; for Mordaunt coolly told Mr. 
Taylor, that if he threw his racket, he 
would give him a good drubbing. Mr. 
‘Taylor no sooner heard the reply, than he 
fired with indignation; and said, that 
“as between gentlemen, suppositions 
were considered as facts, Mordaunt 
might consider the racket he threw to 
the cround, as being thrown at his head.” 


“ Very well, Sackville,” answered Mor- 
daunt ¥ery drily, “then you may cone 


sider this aim I have taken with my 
racket, as being with a pistol, and that I 
have shot you dead!” Mr, Taylor was 
proceeding with his intentions, when 
Mordaunt observing to hun, that as he 
was, according to his own suppositions, 
dead of course, he could not speak; and 
therefore, nothing further could be said 
or beard, on his part. The whole party 
present, who were chagrined to see the 
smallest difference between two worthy 
men, joined in the laugh with Mordaunt, 
and in silencing his dead opponent, whe 
speedily was restored to (ife, and to good 
humour! 

This curious controversy afterwards 
called the metaphysical duel, was often 
significantly quoted, or alluded to, ou 
occasions where matters, that went to 
extremity in the cabinet, ended tamely 
in the field ! 

Mordaunt never allowedthe Nabob to 
treat. him with the least disrespect, or 
with hauteur; indeed, such was the es. 
timation in which he was held by that 
prince, that, in all probability, the latter 
never telt any disposition towards CiX- 
erting his authority. Sometinng may be 
gathered from the following anecdote, 
The Nabob wented some alterations to 
he made in the howdah of his state-ele 

hant, and asked Mordaunt’s opinion as 
to the best mode of securing it: the lat- 
ter, very jaconically told the Nabob, he 
understoud nothing of the matter ; he 
having been born and bred a gentleman ; . 
but that probably bis blacksmith, (point- 
ing to Colonel Martine.) could inform 
him how the howdah wight to be tas- 
tened. 

This sneer, no doubt, grati ified Mor- 
dauat; who, though extremely intimate 
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vith Martine, and in the habit of ad- 
dressing him by various ludicrous, but 
surcastic nick-wames, seemed not to 
relish that fondness for money, and those 
various practices of which he was said to 
be guilty. 

Martine was very rich, and had built 
two houses near Lueknow, both of them 
complete fortifications, and capable of 
holding out a long time, against such po- 
pular commotions as were hourly to be 
expected. He lent money to the neh 
natives, taking their own or their wives’ 
trinkets in pledge. He was besides very 
extensively concerned im trade, to very 
remote parts of India. He built several 
ships, and was on the whole, a very usetul 
man. He died about four years age, un- 
mensely rich, but being very little ac- 
quaiated with the English lnuguage, 
though near forty years in our service, he 
made such a will as might be expected 
from a man so circumstanced, and who 
prided bimself im being his own lawyer. 
‘Lhe consequence has been, that the ma- 
nifold contradictions and equivocal ex- 


. . i . 
pressions it abounded with, occasioned 


the whole estate to be thrown into 
chancery, wheuce it will, probably, never 
make its escape! 

Marquis Cornwallis, was either un- 
Willing te commel Mordaunt to return to 
the Madras ¢€ 


. stablishment, or was pre- 
Failed on by t 


y the Vizier to let bim re- 
maimon his stati. “The Marquis one dav, 
secmig Mordauut at his levee, asked hita 
“at he did not long to join his reci- 
ment?’ * No, my lord,” answered Mor- 
daunt, “not ia the least.” “ But,” re- 
sumed the Marquis, “ your services may 
bew anted,perhaps.” * Indeed. my iord.” 
rejoned Mordaunt, “i cannot do vou 
bait the service there, that I can am 
keemg the Vizier amused, while vou 
éuse him of his mouey.” ° 
As a bou vivant, As master of the Pon 
vels, or ut the head of his own table. fou 
could vive greater Vuriely, or more iainians 
plete satisinction than Moyrdeunt. Hie 
bad the best of wines, ana spared no ex- 
pence, though he would take very little 
personal trouble, im providing whesever 
Was choice or rae lie stood on little 
cemmony, especially at his own house - 
and, at tits triend’s, never allowed any 
thing to incommode him, trom 2 bashtul 
reserve. Whetover was iu his Ophuion 
wrong, he did not hesitate to conden, 
These observations were very quick 
and generally not devoid of humour. 
Ris old fiend Captain Waugh, dining 


Clua 


with him ene day, made such a hol 


ee 





fine goose, as to excite the attention of 
Mordaunt; who, turning to his head 
servant, ordered aloud, that, “ when 
ever Captain Waugh dined at his house 
tiere should always be two seese ot 
table ; one for the captain, the other for 
the coimpany.” 

The fotlowing anecdote will exhibit, 
that the above directions were not me 
applied, 

Captain Waugh commanded one of 
the six battalions which, under the im 
wortal Goddard, penetrated through the 
heart of the Mahratta country, though 
opposed by at least an hundred thor 
sand men, chiefly cavalry. When the 

eace was concluded with that power, 
in 2782, Captain Waugh took his pas 
sage from Bombay to Bengal, ins 
vessel which was captured off Tran- 
quebar by »Sutfrem. That admiral 
treated him with great politeness, and in- 
vited him to his table. ‘The French, ac- 
cording to their custom, began with their 
soup, &c. while Waugh commenced his 
attack on a goose, which happened to be 
near him. The bwd was soon disposed 
of, and Waugh had just stuck his fork 
into a duck, when Suffrein, with great 
good nature, but under no small asto- 
nishment, observed that he bad forgot 
the English captain’s name, but request 
ed he would take aglassof wine. “ My 
name is Waugh, and I will drink with 
you with all my heart,” answered the 
captain, “ Bon, bon,” said Sutrein, 
delighted at what he thought was a joke 
of his guest’s; mais, Monsieur Waugh, 
si vous restervis wi, nous n’aurions pas une 
oie duns toute l'escudre.”* 

The pun was rather a fortunate one for 
Waugh, who played such a tune with hus 
knife and fork as made all the French 
nien stare, and induced Suffrein to set 
him ashore, on parole, at the first port 

A‘ter the arrival of the two brothers, 
Harry and John, in Bengal, they had but 
litle intercourse. Harry seemed to be 
jealous and envious of his brotber’s qu* 
litications, and of the general partiality 
in his favour; which was by no means 
the case with himself, He was haughty, 
reserved, tenacious, and satirical; com 


— 





* The literal translation of this ‘acetious 
reply of the admiral’s would stand thus: 
**'Traly, Mr. Waugh, if you remain heres 
we shall not have a goose left in the whole 
squadron.” But this is rather an inversion 
of the pun on the word ode, which signifies 4 
goose. Indeed, I know not how it could | 
rendered in English, so as to retain that point 
Which entitles it to our admiration. 
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sequently was not very likely to be much 
respected, or relished as a companion. 
His emaciated, bilious appearance, was 
not calculated to prepossess either sex in 
his behalf: indeed, the ladies could not 
bear him. John always treated him with 
particular consideration ; but when hav- 
ing attempted to oppose, or to argue 
against him, used brietly to put him 
down with, “ Hold your tongue, Harry, 
you area puny little fool, and fit for no- 
thing but to be a lord.” Nevertheless, 
John never allowed any person to speak 
disrespectfully of him. 

Harry died of diseases which seemed 
to have been rocked with him in his cra- 
dle; while John, though possessed of a 
vigorous constitution, after arriving 
at the acmé of popularity, at least so 
far as related to all with whom he asso- 
ciated, and after performing feats in va- 
rious exercises, which denoted the vast- 
ness of his powers, seemed to descend, 
as it were, down a precipice into his 
grave. He never, indeed, got complete- 
ly better of the pistol-shot in his 
breast; and, probably actuated by that 
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mistaken pride generally urging men 
who have done wonders not to allow their 
decrease of vigour to be noticed or suse 
pected, he neglected the warnings given 
him by one or two serious attacks on bis 
liver, and thus hastened that end which 
we may call untimely ! 

Iie dicd in the 40th year of his age, 
beloved and regretted by a numerous 
circle; I believe, setting aside the dissi- 
pation in which he delighted, he could 
not leave any past reckoniug of vices to 
appear against him, His heart was 
formed for friendship; he was warm in 
his attachments, which were, however, 
very select; and, notwithstanding the pe. 
culiar bluntness of his manner, i cannot 
say I ever heard him utter a rude thing, 
or do an uncharitable act. 

Such are the outlines of a man who 
had he been bred in courts, would pro 
bably have been the Rochester of his 
day; for he was inordinately fond of wo- 
men, and seemed, when ill, to regret his 
situation chiefly as depriving him of their 
society. 

‘¢ Oh! whata falling off was there 
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To HANDEL. 
SONNET. 
HANDEL, while Lawes lives in Miltonian 
lays, 

O were i possible a Muse should rise, 

And waft thy Music from its native skies, 
And swell the chord exulting in thy praise ! 
But numbers dwell not in the ample maze 

Of poesy with that divine surprize 

To fill the ear, to lead through mystic 


_ Ways 

Of blissful tone the soul, exalt and har- 
monize, ee akira aan 

Like thee, with hallow’d influence! The 
glow 


Of highest Poetry would speak in vain 
Thy heaven-breath’d melodies ; thy choral 
Strain. 
The awful Organ in sublimest flow, 
And Voice of purest skill and power, at- 


tain 
What Handel is from Handel’s self to shew. 
Dec. 27, 1807. c.L. 
etait aed 
ODES. 


(For Music.) 


| I. 
Wry is Affection’s draught divine 
Imbitter’d still with tears of sorrow > 
Should hearts which now in union twine 
Be doom'd to sever ere to-morrow ? 


Montuty Mac., No. 168. 


The eye, at morn, that look’d delight, 

With bliss brimful, with rapture beaming ; 
That eye before the fall of night 

Was wild with woe, with sorrow streaming t 


Yet who the lovely rose would scorn 
Bezause it smiles, a thorn concealing? 
The rose may long thy breast adorn, 
And shed its sweets, no thorn revealing ! 


Or who would shun the dawn of light, 

Lest clouds may Jow’r, the day o’ercasting ? 
Life’s sky is not for ever bright, 

Nor night and darkness everlasting. 


Then let us catch the gleams of joy, 
Ere yet they fade in night and sorrow! 
The hour that passes well employ ; 
Nor dream that cares shall cloud to-mor- 
row. 


Epes 


IT. 


OH! why is Love's celestial dream 
So sweet and sad, so fair and fleeting ? 
So like the midnight meteor’s gleam ? 
So like the star of day retreating ? 


So like the life-deluding bowl, 
W hich bids us rise on Rapture’s pinion: 
Then, hezdlong, hurls the giddy soul, 
And gives it to Despais’s dominion! 
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So sweet are Music’s melting notes, 
When swells, sublime, the voice of plea- 
sure! 
So sad descend the rising thoughts, 
When falls the strain, in mournful mea- 
sure. 


Be mine unfading Friendship’s light, 
Which shines to-day, and shines to-mor- 
row 3 
Which dawns upon Misfortune’s night, 
And gilds the deepest shades of Sorrow ! 
February, 1808. A.R. 


——EaE 


For the Monthly Magazme. 


FROM THE LATIN- 


FROM her fair hand a snowball Clara 
threw, 

*T was aim’d aright, and kindi’d as it flew ; 
What is more cold? yet now, alas, I learn 
That Beauty causes even snow to burn ! 
For by the sportive maiden well comprest, 
The missile snow beam’d fire into my breast ; 
And ’tis a truth the Muse consigns to fame, 
Produc"d an ardent, all- pervading flame. 
Say to what climes can we from Love retire, 
If in the gelid concrete lurk his fire ? 
The fervid heat if ice.and snow impart, 
Of Love insidious could I'shun the dart ? 
The flame, dear Clara, thus inspir’d by you, 
An equal passion can alone subdue, . 

Dec. 1807. E. HaRwoop, 


a ‘ 


©DE TO FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP ! if eer my treacherous 
mem’ry lose 
The dear remembrance of thy thousand 
charms ; 
Or if my tongue, ungrateful, e’er refuse 


To own the pow’r that thus my bosom 
warms ; 


Hf, from the giddy height of varied joys, 
{ e’er survey thee with unthinking pride ; 
Or if my eye prefer wealth’s glittering toys 
To the pure offerings of my virtuous 
guide ; 
If fame or henour tempt me to resign 
‘These sweet responsive pleasures of the 
heart ; 
If for dull ease I yield thy form divine, 
Nor sigh when pow’riul duty bids us part ; 
Nay, Friendship, if, 
good, 
Ido not value thee, and court thy smile, 
May I bedoom’d to endless sulitude, 
Withoat a hope my sadness to beguile ! 
May Fancy quench her ever brilliant Tav, 
Aud leave me in a worse than { ifold 
night; 
And meek Conteut, and Memory, wing their 
way, 


And Love, and all shat can inspire delight. 


bey ond all earthly 
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But vain my vows, while thy dear form re. 
mains 
To fix my soul, and keep my wishes free: 
J cannot leave thee, for my heart disdains 
All objects that my eyes survey, but thee! 
Topsham, H. T. 
es eel 
LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF AN OLD AND Fatty. 
FUL SERVANT, A COMPANION OF THE 
_AUTHOR’S YOUTH. 
FRIEND of my youth! of every early 
care 
The lov’d companion 5 ever wont to share 
With me the pleasures of my happiest hours, 
And wake to frolic all my boyish powers, 
My friend, farewell! Tho’ Death’s ner. 
ring dart 
Has chill’d the vital current of thy heart; 
Tho’ clos’d thine eyes, for ever mute the 
tongue, 
On which my infant ‘ soul responsive 
) hung,” 
Kind Memory still shall picture to my view 
in soft, yet brilliant colours, ever true, 
Scenes of past days; and to my mind re- 
store 
Tales oft recounted, to be told no more, 
When heedless oft in danger’s path I stray’, 
Thy warning voice was heard, and heard, 
obey’d. | 
Oft didst thou aid my paper kite to rise 
Aloft in air, and seem to mect the skies; 
At foot-bai}, too, upon the verdant plain, 
With thee I strove, nor ever strove in vain: 
Thy gen’rous hand the victor laurel plac’d 
Around my brow, unearn’d, yet not dis 
grac’d, 
Whatever gambols pleas’d my youthful min¢, 
Thou shar’ust them ali; my champion, ever 


kind. a) 
When ripening years bade childish joys 
adieu, 

And op’d, with all its cares, the world to 
view ; 


_ When giddy passions seiz’d my ardent soul, 


In pleasure’s gulph, impatient of controul, 
Deep had I plung’d—=but thy kind hand was 


near, 

Held fast the reins, and check’d my wild 
career; : 

Thou still "dst to reason all my madd’nirg 
brain, 


And badest me sacred Virtue’s path maintain. 

Of hast shou sooth’d the hours of deep 4s 
tress, 

*T was thine to pity, and "twas thine to bless. 

Such wert thou once !—but all-wise Powel 
ordains 

An end to all thy cares, to all thy pains ; 

Summons thy soul to brighter scenes aboves 

In realms of endless peace, eternal /owe. 

To those blest realms my thoughts shall oft 
ascend, 

And hail thee seraph there, tho” mourn thee 
bere a friend. 

Fan. 9, 1808. B. D. 
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DR. RICHARD HOLDSWORTH. 
RK. Holdsworth was a natwe of New- 
paar tet and was suc- 
cessively a fellow and master of St. Jolin’s, 
Cainh rid: »s which latter he soon resign- 
ed, being “elected master of Emanuel, He 
was afterwards made 
Gresham college, and succeeded to the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon in 1633, 
upon the death ot Dr. Owen Gwynn, 
master of St. John’s. His next promo- 
tion was to the deanery of Worcester. 
Dr. {loldsworth was a man possessed of 
every virtue, aud an unsullied reputation. 
During the rebellion, he was plundered 
and imprisoned for four years. Being 
the most celebrated preacher of his time, 
he was so dreaded by the. parliament, 
that rg Committee of Saiety declared, 
that it he was pernmuited to preach, he 
onal uudo all that they had done. He 
attended the King in the Isle of Wight; 
and his Majesty, when at Holimby- house, 
requested that LLoldsworth might be per- 
miited to come to him, but this was de- 
nied, Aiter the execution of Charles, 
he fost all relish for life, and contracted a 
disorder from excessive gricf, which soon 
brought him to the grave. He died in 
August 1649, the king having fallen in 
the preceding January. 
PROCTORS, TAXORS, AND SCRUTATORS. 

The election to these otlices in the 
University of Cambridge was contined to 
parucular colleges until the vear 1661, 
when Magdalen, Sidney, and Emanuel, 
petitioned. the King that this privilege 
might be extended to them, w hich the 
King, after some deliberation, granted, 
scuding letters to the University to that 
purport, ; 
WILLIAM WORTS, ESQ. 

This public-spirited benefactor to the 
University, besides several other be- 
quests, by his will, gave annual pensions 
of 1001. per annum each to two young 
batchelors of arts, who were to be sent 
abroad soon after they tock their de- 
grees, and continue abroad for three 
years, but upon the condition that they 
take different roads, and they should 
tiso be obliged to write once a month to 
the vice-chancellor in Latin, in which 
le: ters they are to give an account to the 
University of the religion, learning, laws, 
politics, customs, manners, and rarities, 
natural and aruficial, in the countries 
through which they travel; such gra- 
duates to be chosen out of diiferent 
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a professor of 






colleges, and two presented each year 
from two Colleges, in the same order as 
the proctors are. 

DR. LAZARUS SEAMAN, 

Dy. Seaman was born at Leicester, and 
educated at Emanuel College; but as his 
circumstances were very narrow, he was 
soon obliged to leave the University, and 
teach school tor a hvelihood. A sermon 
which he accidentally preached at St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, procured him that 
lecture, and he was afterwards made 
master of Peter-house by the Parliament, 
in which 
with much honour. He was an excellent 
casuist, 2 dexterous expositor, and a judt- 
cious and moving preacher, He lost the 
mastership for his non-conformity, and 
died in 1075, much regretted, 

THOMAS COXETER. 

Thomas Coxeter was born of an an- 
cient and respectable family at Levhlade, 
in Gloucestershire, in 1689, and educated 
at Trinity College, Oxtord, where he wore 
a civilian’s gown; and about 1710 aban- 
doning the civil and every otber profes- 
sion, came to London. Here continuing 
without any settled purpose, he became 
acquainted with booksellers and authors, 
and amassed materials tor a biography of 
our poets. He hada curious collection 
of old plays, and was the first who 
formed a scheme : adopted by Dodsley, of 
publishiug a collection of them, ia i744 
he circulated proposals for printing a new 
edition of the plays of May, with notes 
and a life; and took that opportunity to 
complain of Dudsley’s invasion of his 
plan, and of the new edition, which he 
calls a spurious one, of Sackville’s Gor 
boduc, by Spence, 1736, on which ac- 
counts he intended to add a pure correct 
edition of that play, with Sackville’s other 
poetical works, aud a glossary, In 1747 
he was appointed secreta: y toa Society 
fur the encouragement of an Essay to- 
wards a complete English History, under 
the auspices of which appeared the first 
volume of Carte’s History of England. He 
died of a tever on Easter-day, the 19th 
of April, 1747, aged 59. Warton calls 
hima faithful aad industrious collector 
in old English literature. 

Boswell says, “ Johnson told me, that 
a Mr. Coxeter, whom he knew, had col- 
lected, I think, about five hundred vo- 
lumes of poets, whose works were most 
known; but that upon his death, ‘Tho- 
mas Osborne bought them, and they 
were 


situation he acquitted himself 
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were dispersed, which he thought a pity, 
as it was curious to see any series com- 
plete; and in every volume of poems 
something good may be found.”—Bus- 
well’s Lite, vol. II. p. 542. 
SIR JOHN DAVIS, 

Who was rather a poet and a scholar 
than a lawyer, was, by the favour of 
James I. rapidly promoted through all 
the gradations of legal rank, to that of 
chiet-justice of the king’s bench; but be- 
fore he took his seat on the bench, he 
died suddenly by an apoplexy. He had 
married the Lady Eleanor Touchet, 
daughter of George Lord Audley, Earl of 
Castlehaven, a lady of an extraordinary 
character. The circumstances of his 
death, as related by her,are curious. He 
was in bis §7th year at the time of his 
decease which happened on a ‘Thursday 
morning, 7th of December 1626, being 
found dead in his bed, to which he had 
retired in good health the preceding 
night. 

Lady Eleanor, his wife, having, as she 
says, about three years before predicted 
his death as a punishment for having 
thrown into the fire one of her books of 
prophecies,put on mourning garmentsfrom 
that time, and about three days before 
his sudden departure gave him his pass, 
bursting into tears betoye all his servants 
and friends at the table,on which, being 
asked what was the matter, she answered 
“ Husband, these are your funeral tears,” 
to which he replied, “ Weep not when I 
am alive, and I will give you leave to 
Jaugh when I am dead.” Her prophecy, 
however, was punctually fulfilled. This 
singular anecdote is extracted by Bal- 
lard, from an exceedingly scarce pam- 
phiet, entitled “ The La y Eleanor her 
appeal.” 1646, 4to. Ballard 972. 

he . Nosce Teipsum” of Sir John Da- 
vis, which is a philosophical discourse on 
the immortality of the soul, is deservine 
of very high praise, as a metaphysical 
— for the purity and neatness of the 
anguage, the vigour of the thoughts, and 
the harmony of the versitication, “ Sir 
John Davis, says Mr. Chalmers, (Apology 
for the Believers in the Shakspeare “= 
pers, 1797, 8vo. p. 461) is the first of our 
poets who reasoned in rhyme; vet the 
palm of logical poetry has been assicned 
by Johnson, to Dryden, though the lau- 
reat of James IL. can boast of nothing 
which is comparable to the *Nosce Teip- 
sum’ of Davis, for concatenation of 
argument and subtlety of thought.” 
DR. MATTHEW WREN, 

Dr. Wren was son of Dr, Matthew 

M rev, Bishop of Ely. The family were 
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originally settled at Cambridge: but dy. 
ring the period of the usurpation te. 
moved to Oxford. After the restoratioy 
Dr. Wren was taken into the service of 
the Earl of Clarendon, beca:ne his secre. 
tary, and was elected burgess for St. Mi. 
chael’s in Cornwall in 1661. After Lon 
Clarendon’s fall, he became secretary to 
James Duke of York, afterwards King 
James If. and continued in his service 
until the time of bis death in 1672. He 
was one of the early members of the 
Royal Society, and was buried in Pein 
broke-hall. 
BISHOP WALTON. 

Dr. Brian Walton was of a Yorkshire 
fainily, and received the early part of his 
education at Magdalen College, but re- 
moved to Peter house in 1623. He was 
afterwards promoted a prebendal stall in 
St. Paul’s, and made chaplain to King 
Charles I. During the time that he was 
under sequestration, he laid the noble 
design of collecting and publishing the 
Bibhia Polyglotia, which he compieated, 
aud presented, to the king, soon after lis 
sequestration was taken otf,» Ls virtues, 
loyalty, learning, and sufferings, procured 
his advancement tothe see of Chester 
1660, and he died in 1661. 

DR. JONN PELL. 

The life of this learned reformer of the 
calendar, and distinguished Linguist, who 
was educated in Trinity College, Cau- 
bridge, was chequered with much variety. 
He was professor of mathematics at Anm- 
sterdam, aud in 1646, the Prince ol 
Orange made him first professor of philo- 
sophy at Breda. In 1652, he was sent by 
Cromwell, envoy to the Protestant cilr 
tons of Switzerland. On the restoration, 
he entered into holy orders, and became 
chaplain to Bishop Sanderson. He af- 
terwards suffered much through poverty, 
the Bishop being dead, and at last died 
in an obscure place in London the 
greatest distress in 1685. 

MURET. 

Mare-Antoine Murct, who ranks 
among the Latin poets of France, was 
born near Limoges, 1526. He 1s Sal 
principally by his own application to 
have attained the critical knowledge 
the Greck and Latin languages for whic 
he was distinguished. He taught mn Var 
rious colleges and seminaries of educa- 
tion, and was remarkable for the vivaclt} 
of his disposition, and a certain pointe 
quickness ef reproof which enabled him 
to repress the undue forwarduess of his 
pupils. Charges of a serious nature, the 
justice of which is however disputed, © 





liged him to fly from his native county. 
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It is related of him, that as he travelled 
towards Italy in disguise, he tell sick at an 
inn, and the physicians of the place, ig- 
norant of the quality of their paticat, 
proposed to each other to try upon him 
a medicine, the effects of which had not 
yet been ascertained “ Fuciamus experi- 
mentum in corpore vilt,” which words 
being overheard by the professor, speed- 
ly operated his cure, without further me- 
dical assistance. This eminent scholar, 
who distmguished himself as a commen- 
tator on classic authors, a miscellane- 
ous writer, and a Latin poet, died in 
1585, in the 60th year of his age. 
ORIGIN OF GAZETTES. 

Theophrastus Renaudot, a physician of 
Paris, was remarkably industrious in col- 
lecting news for the amusement of his 
patients, and by those means was one of 
the must fashionable of the faculty. But 
as a whole city cannot be expected to be 
atilicted with sickness, at the end of a 
few years he began to consider that he 
might increase his profits by publishing 
every week a certain number of sheets 
which should contain all the intelligcuce 
from different countries. He obtained a 
licence for this purpose, in 1652. This 
custom had however long betore prevail- 
ed in Venice, where the papers were cal- 
led gazettes, from the name of a piece of 
money, una gazetta, which was paid for 


be . o . 
the privilege of reading them. 
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ELECTION OF PROCTORS, 

_ In the year 1584, the election to this 
inportant office at Cambridge, was at- 
tended with circumstances, which are 
happily unheard of in the recent annals 
of the University, and those who ought 
to have been the most active in keep- 
ing peace, seem co have been foremost 
in promoting the disturbance. It is 
recorded, that on Saint Dennis’s eve, 
there was a great company of lawyers 
came to Queen’s, and divers other houses 
in tie night, about ten o’clock, making 
this proclamation: 

** How yese, how yese, 
Take hede whome ye make youre proctors 
For fere of that, that shall cum after, 

Yt ye doe standys he wrong, 

Loke ye, make ye stronge.”* 

On the next night they came to every 
house, and also to the vice-chancellor’s, 
knocking at each, and desiring them to 
coine out, calling them knaves, cowards, 
and heretics, but being driven away, they 
cried out to fire the gates. The Univer- 
sity, that very night, were obliged to call 
a long Congregatio Regentitm tantua, 
in scolis publicis cum gladiis et fustibus, 
and the next day, the vice-chancellor 
and masters assembled, and determined 
that every president should be ready with 
certain men against the election of proc- 
tors, which preparation, at that ume, 
prevented further commotion, 
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NATIONAL INSTILUTE OF FRANCE. 


reronr of the TRANSACTIONS of the MA- 
iMEMATICAL CLASS Of the INSTITUTE, 
Jor the last HALF YEAR_of 1806. By 
M. DELAMBRE, SECRETARY to the IN- 
STITUTE, 
(Concluded from p. 55). 
W FE. noticed, in a former report, the 
invention of a spinning-wheel, by 
M. Bellemere*, director of the orphan 
hospital de la Pitié, M. Desmarcts has 
since read an interesting report on a new 
stocking-loom, invented by the same me- 
chanician, who forebore to present it to 
the class. tillatter He had fully ascertained 
its advantages by two years’ experience. 
By making it much lighter than the English 
loom, the artist isenabled to furnish it at 
about one halt of the expence of the 
former, which renders it desirable, that 
it should be introduced into all the ho- 





* Sce Monthly Mag.) No. 161; p. 176. 
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siery work-shops patronized by the go- 
vernment. 

From the assistance of the learned re- 
searches of M. Coulomb, and trom the 
formule of Messrs. de Borda and La- 
place, we are at present enabled, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, to ascertain, the decli- 
nation and inclination of the compass, end 
the intensity of the magnetic power. But 
these delicate observations, as M. Dclam- 
bre justly remarks, require very periectin- 
struments, time, and an exact knowledge 
of the meridiaa of the place. The majority 
of travellers are wholly deficient in these 
means, and have not been able to make 
a sufficient number of observations to as- 
certain the position of the magnetic 
poles of the earth, those of the magnetic 
equator, and the points at which they bi- 
sect the terrestrial eauator. M. Biot, 
has, however, attempted to determine, 
frum the observations of M. La ew 
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and Humboldt, all the elements of the 
magnetic theory of the globe, and he has 
given the requisite formuiz, in onder to 
calculate what must be the inclination and 
the declination of the needle in any place 
whatever. 


‘The excursions made since that period 


by Messrs. Humboidt and Gay Lussac, 
into Italy, France, and Germany have 
furnished them with frequent opportuni- 
ties of comparing their observations with 
the mathematical hypothesis of M. Biot. 
‘The ditticulty of determining the meri- 
dian of the place has prevented them 
from observing the declination of the 
needle in their various stations ; but they 
observed the inclination, and the number 
of oscillations, which were made in a 
given time, by a horizontal needle, and 
have reckoned by a simple formula 
the number of oscillations that it would 
make in itstrue direction, and from hence 
the intensity of its maguetical force. 

In order to exhibit a connected view 
of their labours, and the consequences 
deducible from them, M. Gay Lussac, 
to whom was entrusted the care of their 
arrangement, has given a tabular view of 
the terrestrial jongitude and latitude of 
the place; the longitudes and latitudes 
in relation to the magnetical equator in 
the hypothesis of M. Biot; the inclina- 
tions calculated according to. this hypo- 
thesis, and the differences that are found 
between observation and these calcula- 
tions; imi short, to render this table as 
periect as possible, he has subjoined to 
it observations on the nature of the soil, 
and its elevation above the level of the 
sea. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the dif 
ferences are of the same nature, that 
the inclinations, as they have been cal- 
culated, give too great quantities, which 
vary from S° 42’ to 5° 9’, Now if we 
even admit that some of these differences 
must be attributable to lecal circum- 
stance, or to the unavoidable errors of 
observation, it nevertheless appears highly 
probable, that the greatest number of 
them proceeds from the position assigned 
to the nodes of the maguetical equator, 
and to the angle which it makes with 
the terrestrial equator. 

[twill be easy to ascertain what correce 
tions the hypothesis of M. Biot will re- 
quire, in order to represent more accu- 
rately the new observations, and to re- 
concile them with those on which he had 
determined his first elements. It is to 
be presumed, that M. Biot himself will 
find Uus object suilicieatly interesting to 
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occupy his attention again, when he gy! 
have terminated the important and iti. 
cult mission in which he is at presen; 
employed®. With the view of giving) 
this theory all the precision of which } 
is susceptible, it is much to be wished, 
that a series of observations were madex 
the most distant parts of the glohe, with 
the same care and accuracy, as those of 
Messrs. Humboldt and Gay Lussac; but 
in the mean time it is sutiiciently evident, 
that the intensity of the magnetical force 
is in proportion to the latitude, as Mi, 
Humboldt formerly remarked in his voy. 
age. Thus at Berlin it is 19703, whilest 
Rome itis only 12642. Hi is likewise de. 
moustrated from these researches, that 
the chain of the Alps produces a very tr- 
fling, if any influence; that of Vesuvius 
since the earthquake and eruption of 
1805, has not been much more sensible, 
and it appears to be attributable to local 
circumstances rather than to a particular 
Magnetical centre. 

‘The description of the instruments 
they employed, and the discussions injo 
which M. Gay Lussac enters respecting 
the best method of conducting such ol- 
servations, cannot fail to add to the con- 
fidence which the well known accuracy, 
and ability of these indefatigable ol- 
servers naturally inspire. 

Messrs. Humboldt and Gay Lussac, 
the reporter proceeds to inform us, trom 
eudiometrical experiments, and the ana- 
lysis of air, were led to suspect, that all 
gaseous bodies have the same capacity 
for caloric. This consequence, which 
appeared to flow froin their observations, 
deserved to be examined more acurately, 
and Gay Lussac with this view entered 
on aseties of experimenis on returning 
trom his journey into France, Germany, 
and Italy along with M. Humboldt. 
These experiments, while they confirmed 
the former, led, however, to a very Opp 
site conclusion. Thevases, he had ext 
mined in conjunction with M. Humbolat, 
certainly possessed nearly the same ce 
pacities for caloric, but it would have 
been improper from this circumstance © 
have attributed the same property t 
cases without distinction. 


mee i 


* Messrs. Biot and Arago had set out in 
Sep:ember, in ordcr to prolong the meridian to 
the Balearic isles, and to continue the Ixbour® 
which were interrupted by the death of 
M. Mechain; in December they had beget 
the observations of the great triangles whic? 
will join the isle of Ivica to the shores of the 
kingdom of Valencia, The 
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The apparatus invented by Gay Lus- 
sac is exuremely simple; it consists of 
two balloons, with a double tubulure and 
equal in capacity; to one of the tubulures 
was adapted a Spi sot, and to the other a 
very —s spirit of wine van lig 
Ynese balivons having been freed from 
al! nuinliny, by means of dried muriate 
ot ime, the air was exiausted, and one 
of the balloons filled up with the g¢g Gils, 
wich was to be examined; he then 
ypened the Communicatioa betw een the 
two balluons, on which a portion of the 
vas inclosed im the first rushed into the 
second, until an equilibrium was esta- 
biished, when M. Gay Lussac accurately 
remarked the change of temperature in- 
dicated by the two thermometers. 

In the first experiment, which had for 
its ohject atmosvheriec air, he was asto- 
nished to observe the thermometer in the 
einpty balloon evidently ascend in pro- 
portion as the air entered it. 

This appeared in perfect contradiction 
to another well known tact, which is, that 
a mass of air inclosed im the body of 

a pump, absorbs caloric in proportion as 
the air is dilated by the raising up of the 
piston. 

Are we then prepared to affirm, that 
the vacuum was not suiliciently accurate 
i the second balloon, and that the air 
which remained in it was compressed by 
the rushing in of the new air, and by that 
meuns was forced to yield up a portion of 

itscaloric? M, Gay “Lussac combats this 
explanation, both by reasoning a priori, 
and direc t experiment, 

It spirit of wine ascends in the second 
thermometer, it descends very nearly : 
the sanie quantity in the first. Now 
alter having produced a vacuum in Ae 
two balloons, we es stablis h the communi- 

eation between them, the gas —, 
di stributed wiil be reduced to one-half of 

its erigimal density, when one of the ther- 
mometers will be observed to ascend, 

wid the other to descend, in quantities 
still equal, between thein, though less in 
proportion to the diminution of the den- 
sity; and if bya similar operation the 
density be reduced to one-half of what it 
was inthis second trial, and consequently 
to one-eighth of its original density, the 
Variation will be equal, aud contrary i 
the two thermometers, as they still fol- 
low the proportion of the new density. 
From similar experiments, conducted 
with the greatest possible attention to ac- 
turacy, with hydrogen, oxygen, and car- 
honic acid gas, the saine results were ob- 
tained; or, in other words, the quautities 
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of caloric absorbed in the first balloon, 
and disengaged im the second, were uni- 
forinly found to be equal to each other, 
and in proportion to the density. 

In order to make an accurate compa- 
rison between these diferent experi- 
ments, it was necessary that the time 
consumed in the efflux of the gas should 
be the same in all the different gases, 
and M. Gay Lussac succeeded in regu- 
lating this part of the process by an ape 
paratus equaily simple and ingenious, 
which diminished the orifice of the com- 
municating tube in proportion to the 
square of the densities, by which means 
the tine of che etilux is eleven seconds 
for all the different gases, 

By this work, worthy the attention of 
naturalists, and which it is proposed 
still farther to verify and extend by 
observations, M. Gay Lussac has suc- 
ceeded in deducing the following cense- 
quences, which he proposes with all thae 
caution that characterizes the true philo- 
sopher.: 

1. When an empty space becomes 
filled with gas, the calorie which is dix 
engaved, does not proceed from the 
small portion of air which may have res 
mained in tt. 

2. If a communication be established 
between two equals, the one empty and 
the other full of gas, the variations of 
teinperature, positive in the one, and ne- 
gative in che other, are equal im quan- 
tity, but not in intensity. 

3. in the same eas these variations are 
in proportion to the ehange of density 
which it experiences, 

4, Lhe variations perceivable in dif 
ferent gases are greater mn proportion as 
their ¢ spec ifte oy avity is less, 

5. The capacities of the same gas for 
caloric diminishesyin the same bulk, with 
the dens sity. 

6. ‘the capacities of gas for caloric, tu 
civen bulks, are greater as their specific 
gravities are less; this last resule will be 

evident to these who are acquainted with 
the experiments, by which Gay Lussac 
formerly proved that all gaseous bodies 
are equi: ally influenced by the same elevas 
ti ons of temperature. 

M. Cotte, ac — membe? of 
the Institute, compared, durmg the three 
warmest days of the memorab le summers 
of 1802, 1803, and 1806, the range of 
several spirit of wine and mercurial ther 
mometers, at diferent exposures. 

‘Two of these thermometers, the one 
fied with mercury, at id the other with 
spirit of wine, were pluced iu the shade 
towards 
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towards the north. Two others were, at 
the same time, exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. ; 

Other two were placed in the interior 
of his cabinet. 

Allthese thermometers were construct- 
ed with the greatest care, and under the 
unmediate inspection of different mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences. 

Beture endeavouring to ascertain the 
effect produced by these ditferent ex po- 
sures, M. Cotte determined, by a great 
number of observations, the comparative 
range of these thermometers in the same 
position. 

From these experiments it follows, that 
the differences between the mercurial and 
Spirit, of wine thermometers are much 
greatcr when they are exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, which the author 
chiefly attributes to the red colour of 
the spirit of wine; and this difference is 
greater in proportion to the intensity of 
the heat. 

The greatest horary variation occurs at 
from six to seven o’clock, and especially 
between seven and eight in the morn- 
Ng; itcontinues to diminish until eleven, 
aiterwards augments till two, and di- 
minishes a little between two and 
three, 

The difference between the mercurial 
and the spirit of wine thermometers, ex- 
posed to the sun is nearly the same from 
ten o'clock in the morning till four in the 
evening. 

The maximum of the thermometer 
within doors did not happen on the same 
days as that of the thermometers ex- 
posed in the open air. 

A cloud passing rapidly before the sun, 
caused the spirit of wine thermometer to 
tall suddenly from two to three degrees, 
and the mercurial onegérom one to three 
seconds bf a degree. As soon as the 
cloud had passed by, they instantly ase 
cended to the former point. 

The range of the mercury is more uni- 
form. ° 

The maximum of the thermometers ex- 
posed in the shade, occurred between 
two and three o'clock, 


In those exposed to the sun, between 
three and four o'clock. 


_ And in those within doors between 

six and seven in the evening. 
; When the heat is most intense, there 
is perceived, in the mercury, but more 
especially in the spirit of wine, a kind 
of fluctuation and agitation, which causes 
thei to ascend and descend continually. 
The reporter next notices a work pubs 

. yy 
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lished by M. Carnot, entitled Memoir 
sur larelation qui existe éntre les distanes 
de cing points guelcanques pris dans [¢ 
pace, to which is subjoined an Essaj sup 
la Theorie des Transversales, 

This memoir forins, we are told by M, 
Delambre, an interesting continuation 
the Geometrie de Position of thesame a. 
thor. It contains a vast number of use. 
ful, or at least of very curious theorems,ya. 
rious analytical formule for solving 
all the problems relative to the quadran. 
gular pyramid, without pre-supposing any 
other knowledge than that of angles, Al 
these formula are symmetrical, and 
sess @ neatvess which renders them ex 
tremely agreeable to geometricians. It 
is certain that some of them may justly 
inspire with terror the boldest calculator, 
and that by means of trigonometry we 
might often arrive at a much shorter and 
easier solution of the questions; but re 
specting cach problem new consider 
tions would occur, which did not at first 
present themselves to the mind, whereas 
according to Carnot’s method, the whole 
flows with the greatest clearness froma 
small number of known principles. But 
the greatest. advantage, which It pos 
sesses over trigonometrical solutions, 
that from the combination of these fur- 
mule originate a great number of new 
propositions, which without this meats 
would probably have remained a long 
time undiscovered. This work may be 
considered as a repertory, where ge 
ometricians, in case of necd, may find 
expressions, which will facilitate the 9 
lution of the most complicated problems. 
In order to convey some idea of the 
mode in which these calculations are 
ecuted, M. Delainbre quotes the last pro 
blem, which may be considered as 4 Sui 
mary of all the preceding: Of tea 
straight lines which join two and two ay 
five points taken im space, nine belli 
given, to find the tenth. le 

The Essay on Transversals is not 1% 
curious. ‘The fundamental principle hac 
been assumed in the Geometric de Pos 
tion, and is one of the two principles, ° 
which Ptolemy founded his spherical trl 
gonometry. By the word transve’ 
must be here understood any right hne 
whatever, which bisects the three sides 
of a rectilinear triangle, or their prolon 
gations, ee 

A very simple equatian express co 
relation between the segments and ¢ 
sides. The authorlikewise deduces thre? 
other formula of the same nature, We 
aiterwards being transferred to sphere 
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trigonometry, are found to be the same 
which Ptolemy considered as suthcient 
for all the purposes of astronomy. He 
has synthetically demonstrated, that the 
ancients possessed nu other method, and 
these demonstrations, extended by his 
commentator Theon, were not very coin- 
plicated. M. Carnot, after having de- 
monstrated the first principle according to 
the method of Ptolemy, finds for the 
others a more simple method in modern 
trigonometry. 

After comparing it with the Greek au- 
thor, he greatly amplifies this theory, 
which extends to plain ard spherical qua- 
drilateral figures, to plain or even irregu- 
lar polygons, and in short to pyramids, 
These applications are wholly original, not 
the smallest hint of them being found, ei- 
ther in the works of Ptoleiny himself, or 
his commentator. 
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The next work noticed by the reporter 
is the fifth edition of Elemens de Geome- 
trie, by M. Lacroix. 

M. Hauy, has also published, wé are 
informed, a second edition of his Ele- 
mens de Physique. The unecxampled suc- 
cess of the first renders it unnecessary, 
says the reporter, for us to enter into a 
detailed account of the plan or execu- 
tion of a work, every part of which the 
author has revised, in order to enrich 
it with all those discoveries that have 
come to light, during the short time that 
has elapsed since its first publication. 
Thus we find in it the theory of ca- 
pillary phenomena, by Laplace; the ex- 
periments of Gay Lussac on the dilata. 
fion of gas, and the researches of M. Biot 
respecting the relation which subsists be- 
tween the refractive power and the che- 
mical composition of certain substances. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

ETTERS end Papers on Agriculture, 

* Planting, &c. selected from the Corre- 
spondence of the Bath and West of England 
Society. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Gypsum, or Plas. 
ter oi Paris, as a Manure; by Richard Pur- 
kirson, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

ANTIQUITIES, 

Munimenta Antiqua, or Observations on 
Ancient Castles, including the whole Pro- 
gress of Architecture, Ecclesiastical as well 
as Military, in Great Britain; by Edw. King, 
Esq. F.R.S.and AS. Vol. IV. Sl. 15s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Essays of the London Architectural So- 

ciety. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
George Buchanan; by David Irving, A.M. 8s. 

A Biographical Index to the House of 
Commons, containing brief but correct No- 
tices of the Lives, Families, and Party Con- 
nections, Senatofial Character and Conduct, 
and other useful and satisfactory Particulars 
relative to all the Members of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. Corrected to 
February, 1808. 12s. boards. 12s. 6d. red. 

COMMERCE. 

Orders in Council, or an Examination of 
the Justice, Legality, and Policy of the New 
System of Commercial Regulations. 4s. 

An Enquiry into the Causes and Conse- 
Guences of the Orders in Council, and an Ex- 
*lowtuty Mae. No. 168. 


amination of the Conduct of Great Britain 
towards the Neutral Commerce of America; 
by Alexander Baring, Esq. M. P. 4s. 

The Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Pocket 


Dictionary ; by J- J. Maxwell. 6s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Antiquity, a Farce, in TwoActs. @s, 
LAW. 


A Statement of the Evidence and Argu- 
ments of Council before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Controverted Elece 
tion of Saltash 3 by Samuel Carpenter, Esq, 
Barrister at-_Law. 10s. 64. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption; 
by James Sanders, M.D. Edinburgh. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Medical Reports of Cases and Experiments, 
with Observations, chiefly derived from Hos- 
pital Practice; by 5. A. Bardsiey, M.D. 8s. 
boards. 

MILITARY. 

The Army List, for the Year 1808; by 
Authority of the War Office. 8vo. 

The Construction of several Systems of 
Fortification, one vol. 8vo. and a volume of 
Plates, folio ; by Professor Landmann, of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 10%. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A short Address to the Primate of all Tree 
land, recommendatory of some Commutatioa 
or Modification of the Tithes of that Couns 
try ; by the Rev. H. 8. Dudley. is. 6d. 

A familias Treatise on Perspective, design- 
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ed for Ladies, and those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the Principles of Optics and Geo- 
metry ; by W. Daniel. 5s. 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the 
established Religion and the Clergy, in two 
Letters to his Patron; by a Clergyman. 
38. 6d. 

Facts are stubborn Things, a Letter to the 
Prince of Wales; by Nathaniel Jetterys. 4s. 

A Letter to John Scott Waring, Esq. in 
Re‘utation of his ‘¢ Observations on the pre- 
sent State of the East India Company,” with 
Strictures on his illiberal and unjust Conduct 
towards the Missionaries in India. 2s. 

Ins and Outs called to an Account, or the 
Wrath of John Bull. Qs. 6d. 

An Essay on the Influence of Marriage on 
Health, Ss. 6d. 

Tales of the Passions, in which is attempt- 
ed an Lllustration of their Effects on the Hu- 
man Mind; by George Moore. 8vo. 9d. 

A Second Letter to Mr. Whitbread, con- 
taining Observations on his Bill tor the Estab- 
lishment of Parochial Schools in South Bri- 
tain; by Jobn Bowles, Esq. 3s. 6d 

Observations on the American Treaty ; in 
Eleven Letters. Ys ‘6. 

Mewworials of Nature and Art, collected on 
a Journey through Great Britain in the Years 
1802 and 1805; by C. A. Gottlich Goede. 
Translated trom the German by Thomas 
Horne, 3 vol small 8vo. 16s 6d beards. 

A Letter to the King on the State of the 
estublished Church of England. 1s. ¢d. 

A few Observations on the present State of 
the Nation. Ina Letter to his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford ; by the Rev, T. Randolph, 
D.D. Ys. 6d. 

An Inguiry into certian vulgar Opinions 
concerning the Catholic Lolwvitants, and the 
Antiquities of Jreland; by the Rev. J. Mil- 
ner, D.D. FS.A. 5s. boaras. 

A brief Statement of the presentsSystem of 
Tithes in ireland, with a Plan tor its Im- 
provemient; by J. Mason. 1s. Gd. 

NOVELS. 

The Wild Irish Boy. Svols. 19, — 

The Unknown, or the Northern Gallery ; 
by F. Lathom, Eso . 


3 vols. 18s. 
The Dream. t&vo. Js. 
é POETRY. 


he Poetical and Dramatic Works of the 
iste General burgovne, to which is prefixed 
wiemeoirs of the Author. 
“aper, Lis. 
‘Khe Minstrel, Book ITI. being a Conti- 
nuation of Dr. Beattie’s Poem. to. 6s. 
Aichmond Hiil, a Descriptive and Histo- 
teal Roomy, ilustrative of the principal Ob. 


¢ ‘ 


2 vols. ivs. Large 


vewed from that Eminence; by the 
A thor oj Indian Antiquities, to, il. ls, 


Bourds. 
} >was . 1? ¥.) sf } ~ 
_jsvenile Poems 5 by Thomas Romney Ro- 
Satan JS Daur.d. 
Lhe Poems o. O.sisn, in the Original Gal- 


-_ <3 ey . : 
tia Literal Praaslation ints Latin; by 
ute IX. Macrar an, A.M, 
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clair, Bart. and a Translation from the It 
lian of the Abbe Cesarotti’s Dissertation on 
the Controversy respecting the Authenticity 
of Ossian, with Notes, and a Supplements] 
Essay} by John Mac Arthur, L.L.D. 3 yols 
royal 8vo. 21. 2s. Large Paper, 31. 13s. 6, 

Scottish, Historical, and Romantic 8). 
lads, chiefly Ancient, with Explanatory 
Notes, and a Glossary ; by J. Finlay. 14, 

POLITICS. 

Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and 
Consequences of the present War, and on the 
Expeciency, or the Danger of Peace with 
France ; by Wiliiam Roscoe, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Discourse on the true Character of out 
late Proceedings in the Baltic. 5s, 

THEOLOGY, 

The Doctrine of the Greek Article, ap- 
plied to the Criticism and Lilustratiun of the 
New Testament ; by T. F. Middleton, AM, 
%vo. 14s. 

An Exposition of the Historical Writings 
of the New Testament, with Reflections sub- 
joined to each Section; by the Rev. Timothy 
Kendrick. 3 vol. 8vo,. Ql. 2s. 

The Manual of Prophecy; by the Revs 
kB. W. Whitaker. 3s. Gd. 

Four Sermosts, occasioned by the suddea 
Death of the Rev. Peter Thomson, late Mi- 
nister of the Scots’ Church, Leeds, to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of his Life; by Adam 
Tnomson, Minister of Coldstream. 12mo. 
price 3s. 6d. boards. Xe 

The mysterious Language of St. Paul inhis 
Description of the Man of Sin, proved trom 
the Gospel History to relate not to the 
Church of Rome, but to the Times in which 
it was written, with some Remarks upon sit 
H. M. Welwood’s Sermens; by T. Nisbets 
M. A. Rector of Tunstel. Svo. Ss | 

Popery isreconcileable with Christianity, 
or the impossibility of Popish Christianity 
demoustrated. 8vo. 1s. * = ae 

Essays on the first Principles of Christin! 
ty, by the Rev. J. Smith. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

VACCINATION. 

A Pamphlet describing the fatal Effects of 
the Cow Pock, manifested by a Narrative of 
the Occurrences which have recently hap- 
pened at Ringwood, in Hampshire. 13. 64 

Debates in Parliament, respecting the Jea- 
nerian Discovery, with the Report ot the 
College of Physicians on the Vaccine [nocu- 
lation; by Charies Musiay. ° 5s. 

VOYAGES, r 

Travels in America, performed in 1806, 
fur the purpose of exploring the Rivers Alits 
ghany, Monongaheia, Ohio, and Ws 1531591P is 
and asce:taining the Preduce and Social Con- 
dition ot their Banks and Vicinity. By Tho- 


mas Ashe, Esq. late Captain in the Yors, 


Rangers. 11, 1s. in boards. 


A Voyage to the Demerary, containing 4 


Statistical Account of the Settlements therey 


and of those of the Essequebo, the Berbicts 
and Géher contiguous Rivers ot Guyana; by 
Henry Bolingbroke, Esq Deputy Vendus 
Master at Surmam. dro. with a Map, 2/5 
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NEW PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


a 


MR. ALLAN POLLOCK’S (PAISLEY), for a 
Stove on a new Construction, and va- 
rious Improvements applicable to Stoves, 
Grates, and Fire-places. 


FNROM the figures and description of 
the specification before us, we learn 
that in the lower compartmeni of the 
stove is placed the fire-place, or grate, 
Set in or surrounded with brick, stone, 
&c. and behind, or on any, or all the 
sides, except that in which the doors are 
made, is fixed a second back, or exterior 
part of iron, which with 4 piece, in which 
a set of edge bars or shelves are cast or 
fixed, affords a winding passage ; through 
this the air being admitted at the lower 
part from without, by means of an aper- 
ture or apertures left for that purpose, 
becomes heated by contact with the 
stove to a suitable temperature, but can- 
nut be decomposed or subjected to any 
chemical change, because the interposed 
mass of brick, or stone, Nc. prevents the 
iron or metallic parts from being too 
stronyly heated; and the said heated air 
ascends from the winding passage into 
the pipe, and thence into the apartment 
through suitable openings into the tase 
or other ornamental piece attop. The 
space between the grate and the upper 
part of the fire-place is partly closed, in 
such a way that the smoke and impure 
air from the fire is made to ascend bya 
circuitous or spiral course, through the 
several openings where its heat is com- 
municated to the pipe and to the body 
of the stove previous to its escape, which 
is permitted through the chimney. To 
prevent any decomposition or chemical 
change from being ettected at the—inner 
surface of the pipe, or atany other of the 
surfaces at which air is intended to be 
heated, and introduced into apartments, 
it is expedient, and of importance, that 
the said surfaces should possess a, hard 
and glassy coating, for which purpose Mr. 
P. adds such a proportion of lime, &c. to 
the sand or loam to be made use of in 
forming the moulds, in or upon which the 
metal 1s to bé cast, as shall render the 
sand or loam partially fusible, that the 
action of the heat from the fluid and ig- 
hited metal convert a certain portion of 
the said sand or loam into a glassy coat- 
ing, adhering to, and defending the face 
thereof, trom such decomposition or che- 
mical change. 
By the drawings, this stove appears an 
Prhament to an apartment: it 1s, howe- 


ver, as in other similar cases, capable of 
great variations in its figure, and may be 
made of artificial stone, pottery, &c. ins 
stead of metal; in these, and in all other 
constructions, in order that the tire should 
be seen without opening the doors or 
apertures of communication betwee the 
apartinent and the fire-place, he glazes 
them with Muscovy tale. 

Scarcely any article of domesti¢ eco- 
nomy has called forth the talents of inye- 
nious men more than the article stoves or 
fire-places: the invention now deseribed 
cannot be fully set forth for want 
of the accompanying figures, The ad- 
vantages of Mr. Polluck’s stoves are said 
to be as follow :— > : 

They produce a complete circulation 
of air in every part of the room, without 
those currents of cold air which always 
exist in rooms warmed im the usual man- 
ner; a constant current of warm air en- 
tering the room from the external atmo- 
sphere, which is heated in its passage 
through the stove, while the cold air is 
continually passing off the aperture in 
the ash-pit door. The coating the parts 
of the stove through which the air passes 
to be heated, preserves its purity. They 
produce an equal temperature throughout 
the room. Part of the tront of the stove 
being transparent renders the fire visible, 
allowing both light and heat to pass into 
the room, and preserving the cheerful ap- 
pearance of an open fire. The lining of 
the stoves with stone or brick renders them 
perfectly secure from all dunger of fire, 
They completely cure smoky chimneys; 
prevent the inconveniences of dust, save 


4 great proportion of the fucl, and burn 


the fine or small coal nearly as well as the 
large. 
i 
MR. ROULDITCH’s (LONG acRE,) for Tine 
provements of Four-wheeled Carriages 
of different Descriptions. 

The nature of this invention, is, that, 
with regard to crane-neched carriages 
instead of connecting the crane to or 
with the set of wheels in the usual man- 
ner, springs are interposed between the 
axles, &c. to which the wheels are usually 
attached, and the cranes. This is done 
by means of bolts or screws, or keved- 
pieces, so that the body remains firmly 
connected, nud in its plece as long as is 
required, though it is easily taken off and 
another body substituted, as occasion 
may demand. Two cranes are used in 
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reference to any other number, in a 
Jongitudinal direction parallel to each 
other, and at such a distance asunder, 
that the body may be effectually sustain- 
ed. The cranes are made of two pieces 
each, to be secured or screwed to the 
body of the carriage, without joining each 
piece together in the middle. The 
springs may be made of any convenient 
figure or structure, and may Consist el- 
ther of transverse single bows, with other 
bows fixed horizontally on the ends of, 
and at right angles to the same, such as 
have been commonly used in long coaches, 
and, accordingly, the said springs may 
consist each of two bows, joined at the 
ends and disposed longitudinally, such as 
have been commonly used and applied 
in curricles, gigs, and other carriayes un- 
der the denominatign of grasshopper 
springs. To these the patentee gives a 


decided preference for the application of 


his improvements. 


a 


MR. MICHASL LOGAN’S (ROTHERHITHF,) 
jor a System of Marine, Fort, and 
Field Artillery, 

This new system of construction, and 
the principles of operation. are rendered 
conturmable to the following maxims and 
explanations. 1. The cannon or gun 
carriage is reduced so as to occupy the 
least possible space, and to present the 
least surface.to the action of the fire of 
the enemy. 2. For the security of the 
gun carriage m tune of action, when em- 
ployed for sea service, or as marine or 
tort artillery, it is covered from the fire of 
the enemy by the yun and fulcrum, and 
is by construction rendered permanent, 
and always true to the centre of the port 
or embrasure. 3S. The recoil or re-ac- 
tion of a cannon is performed within the 
carriage itself, and can be diminished or 


increased at pleasdre.. 4. The horizon- 


tal range, and the elevation or depression 
of cannon in time of action aré correct] 

performed, with security to those employ- 
ed in the operation of this artillery. 
5. The gun-carriage contains the least 
quantity of materials of which it can be 
made, and the strongest fortification 
against the effects of either shot or shells, 
These are the maxims observed in the 
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construction: after which follow the de. 
scription and explanations of the nature 
of the mvention, which consists of the 
following parts. First, the body of the 
carriage, which inay be made of wood 
iron, or other metal. Secondly the ful. 
crum made of cast iron, and which sy 
ports the piece ef ordnance or cannon 
its trunnions upon the carriage, either by 
a single cylinder, or by two parallel cylin. 
ders in a horizontal! position upon jron 
axles, Thirdly, the train bar and - 
der, with the gun-screws and bed of the 
cascable, which in time of action elevate 
or depress the breech of the cannon, or 
in other words, getermine the position of 
the gun’s axis to the plane of the horizon, 
Fourthly, the recoil-chain with its fore 
roller, chain, staple, and _butt-pimon, 
fixed on iron axles in the front and butt 
of the carriage. -Fifthly, the bolster or 
head-bearing, and the legs which are 
united and combined in construction by 
the tie or span irou, parallel to the base 
of the carriage. Sixthly, the centre pin 
and fore staple, which 1s fixed by strong 
bolts to the lower sill of the embrasure, 
Seventhly, the train-post and swifter, by 
which one man only is enabled to gue 
the heaviest artillery or piece of ordnance 
its horizontal range with a steady uniform 
motion, and to sustain it with the great- 
est care in any assigned position, either 
upon the deck of a line of battle stup, 
or other ship of war, or on the platform 
ofa batteryintimeofaction. —s 
The great length of this specification 
prevents us from going farther into the 
subject, than to observe that Mr. Logan 
in his exemplification limits himself to & 
description that applies to a thirty-two 
pounder; and having explained the cou 
Struction and application of this system 
of artillery as employed in marme and 
fort service, he says it is in his intention, 
to construct and bring into practice, 
sucha set of wheels as shall receive the 
carriage before described, with its orde 
nance already mounted, so that the same 
artillery may at any time, or on apy 0C 
‘casion of necessity, be taken either from 
the deck of a ship of war, or from the 
platform of a battery, and brought © 
action in the service of the field. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Lhe Use of all New Prints, and Communications of Articles of Intelligence, are requested. 


\ ee 


WHOLE length portrait of the 
Right Hon, William Pitt, now eu- 
raving by Mr. Bromley, will be coim- 
letely finished in a few days. It is very 
fighly spoken of; and, from the beautiful 
drawing which was exhibited at Mr. Bow- 
yer’s, Pall Mall, we have every reason to 
think it will be worthy of the high repu- 
tation this artist has justly obtained in 
his profession. 


Oriental Field Sports, being a complete detailed 
and accurate Defcription of the wild Sports of 
the East; embellisbed with Forty Engrauings 
from tke Designs of Captain Thomas William- 

son, who served upwards of Twenty Years in 

Bengal. The Drawings by Samuel Howett, 

and engraved by the first Artists, under the 

Direction of Edward Orme. _ Prise Tweny 

Guineas. 

This is a most beautiful and valuable 
work. Each plate is accompanied by a 
page or two of illustrative letter-press, 
and exhibits a variety of subjects highly 
interesting, and entirely novel to an Eu- 
ropeau eye. ‘The prints are tinely drawn, 
and well engraved in aquatint, and ex- 
tremely weli coloured. 

The British Institution opened for pub- 
lic inspection on Thursday, February 11. 
The general appearance of this Exhibi- 
tion is not, perhaps, equal to the two 
preceding it; but it is certainly. more 
original. On the prize-pictures it would 
be invidious to be severe; but it is the 
general feeling, that the picture by Miss 
iemagle, which obtained the third prize, 
ought to have had the first. Of twa pic- 
tures of equal merit, the one historic and 
the other landscape,-it weuld certainly 
be just to give the preference to the his- 
toric picture, because it unquestionably 
requires a higher order of genius to per= 
form the one than the other; but when 
the landscape possesses more of the te 
Hius and powers requisite for that de- 
partment of the art, than the historic 
picture does, a good landscape is surely 
more estimabie than an indifferent his- 
toric picture. But it is not our province, 
inany degree to censure the decision of 
the British Institution, who could have 
ho other motive than the laudable one 
of endeavouring to revive the declining 
€enlus of historic painting, and in their 
hope of doing u great good, they per- 
hups did a little wrong. 

_ Nv. 101, Jupiter and Antiope. S. 

Mothard, KR. oi. ‘This is a very exqui- 


site cabinet picture. The form of An- 
tiope is delicately and beautifully pro- 
portioned, and the character full of 
sweetress and fascination. The colour- 
ing of the whole is astonistingly rich and 
solendid. Perhaps if the shadow over 
the breast of Antiope had been less blue, 
it would have improved the general har- 
mony; but it is a picture that will su 
port the reputation of this highly-giited 
genius. 

No. 19, 28, 54,60,68. R. Westni/, R.A. 
—<s these pictures have been betore ex- 
hibited, it is unnecessary to be minute 
in the description of them. They are 
five most fascinating productions, and 
beam with ail that taste and feeling which 
almost invariably mark the productions 
of this artist. 

S. Drummond has twelve pictures, 
many of them of great merit. Hisdrown- 
ed Sailor is a good picture, but wants ef- 
fect and strength of marking: a little 
more decision and firmness of manuer 
would remove that misty indistinctness 
which too often charactenzes his pic- 
tures.—No. 7, Pharoah’s Daughter plead- 
ing for Moses, has some good parts, but 
is deficient in historic dignity. The girl 
that holds the child is very ill drawn.— 
No, 84, Inside of a Milk-house, has great 
merit, 

Biss Spilsbury has displayed great taste 
and delicacy in ten pictures.—No, 72, 
The inside of a Hampshire Cottage, is a 
most charining production—Ne. 213, 
The Christmas Dinner, is a very pleasing 
and interesting companion to it. 

- No. 25, Fishermen, J, Linnell, is a 
chaste and beautiful little picture. 

No. 27, The broken Pitcher, T. Stew- 
ardson, is an imitation of Opie, and a 
very successful one. 

No. 03, The Rattle, W. Mulready, 
@ most exquisite little picture, and im- 
disputably the best imitation of the Fle- 
mish schvol in the gallery. 

No. 96, The insolent Visit of Thomas 
a-Becket to King Henry If. This pic- 
ture obtained the first premiuin of 100 
guineas given by the British Institution, 
i807. It is pamted by J. Pocock; but 
in composition, colouring, or gusto, it has 
no resemblance to Vandyke, to whose 
picture of Theodosius it is imtended as a 
companion, It bears a much stronger 
appearance of being au imitation of 
Westali. 

No. 
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No. 188; Garshil, from Shakespeare, 


Candle-light, “ Lend you my I wnthorn.” 
J. Green. This picture optained the se- 
cond premiuny of sixty guineas, given by 
the British lnstitution, 1807 : but, hke 
that preceding, it does not resemble the 
master it is intended to accompany ; tor 
it was painted asa companion picture to 
A Candlelight, by Rubens, in the. pos- 
session of ire Duncombe. 

No. $86, Interior of @ Wood, with Ban- 
ditti, Miss C.. Reinagle. ‘This picture 
obtained the third premium, forty gui- 
neas, given by the British Institution, 
1807. As we betose- observed, it is in 
justice entitled to the first; it ts the only 
picture of the thrce that is what it pro- 
tesses to be, an unitation of the genius 
and manners of au old muster,  \t is 
painted as a companion to Lord Grant- 
bam’s Mercury and Admetus, by Salva- 
tor Rosa. It is desiened and executed 
with a boldness and vigour that is per- 
fectly astunthing. The wild and savage 
scenery 1s truly um the stvle of Salvator, 
and it has a grandeur and solidity of ef 
tect that ts bardly surpassed by any Unng 
iw the gallery. ai 

No. 87, lnterior of a Woodmun's Cot- 
tage. No. 105, Tatertor of-a Mall. ¥. 
Barker, Vhese pictures, though rather 
crude, byaan € much nature, ‘ 

No. 120, The Luterior of a Cottage, 
No. ba, Aniertar of Woolt. dding { hurch. 
No, Wo, Wardick, Twilight. No. 257, 
Morning. No. 262, Evening. No. 8538, 
A Melt. S. We Keynole » ‘These SIX pro- 
ductions or M r. Reynolds have very vreat 
merit ‘The fast, as well as No. 124, are 
fine Imutations of Rembrandt. ‘This 
practice of mutating the old masters is a 
fine mode of study ter the childhood of 
painting ; but the painter should pot al- 
ways be in leading strings: Mr. Reynolds, 
we should th j 
alone 


Mr, Jumes Ward, ALR Awe ave also 
sorry to sce losing much valuable tine in 
makmg a sort of imitacions ot old pic- 
tures, which are for the most part hard 
and distorted, and very much deficient 
in breadth of fight and shadow. He was 
first deluded from his. study of nature b 
a picture of Rubens; but he has. now 
equally lost sight of both, which. is the 
miure to be regretted, as Ais own manner, 


ink, is strong enough to gu 
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which has its prototype in nature, is » 
greatly. superiur. Who that has se 


_ Ward’s cattle and. horses but must [a 


ment. such a misapplication of his ta 
lents as he has exhibited, in what he calls 
a /ion. sharpening his claws upon a cork 
tree? 

Mr. G. Arnold has five very beautiful 
delineations.. Of these, No. 367, d View 
of Ambleside Mill, by Moonlight, is in 
deed a most exquisite picture, The usual 
prescription for painting moonlight for 
half a century m England, was to stick a 
silver vroat ina sheet of lead, and the 
work was compleat; from this dull, cold 
unvarying manner, Mr, Arnold has very 
properly departed, and produced a pic 
ture, that for richness and harmony of 
colouring, fineness of design, and beauty 
of claro obscure, has certainly not been 
excelled in this country. , 

There are three pictures from the ele- 
gant and classical pencil of the late Mr, 
Frechairn, who, to the loss of the Arts, 
aud of an amiable wife and children, was 
cut off in the prime of his life, aud in 
the midst of his career to honour and re 
ward, ‘They are the latest productions 
of his pencil, and are marked with that 
chaste and corrected taste which rejects 
the meretricious glare of gaudy and M1 
posing artifices, resting for fame on @ Nd- 
bler basis, that of pure, unforced, una 
dulterated nature. 

WW. Owen, R.A. A Girl washing her 
Fret. This is a delightful picture, paint 
ed in a most exquisite stvle, and desigired 
with: the closest attention to truth an 
nature, . 

J. J. Masquerier. No, 319. A Girl 
looking ut herself in a Glass. ‘This 1s 4 
beautiful picture; the reflected light 
from the mirror upon the face and hoe 
som, is painted with a felicity rarely ate 
tained he 

Among the encouragers of hving me 
rit, we are happy to see the names of 
many of the vobility and gentry who 
have purchased pictures in the present 
exhibition. The most prominent are 
the Murguwis of ,Stafford, Margus © 
Blandford, Thomas Hope, Esq. Bishop of 
Durham, Capiuin Agar, Lord Kinnaird; 
Earl of Carlisle, Sir John Leicesters 
Alexander Davison, Vsg. Earl of Egres 
mont, and very many olhers. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


Toree Grand Sonatas for the Piano forte. Com- 


posed by D. Steibelt, Esq. 3s. 


HESE sonatas, which are enriched 
by an accompamment for the vio- 
lin or German flute by Pleyel, are writ- 
ten in an elegant aud tlorid style. All 
the first moveinents are bold, spirited, 
brilliant of exeeution, and replete witht 
incenious and tasteful turns of thought, 
whilst the second and concluding move- 
ments are excellent in their kind, and in 
heir effect produce a relief to the ear 
that evinces the judgment and mastery of 
the composer. The engraving is neat and 
correct, and does credit to Mr. Preston, 
pr publisher. 


Two Glees. One for two Trebles and a Bass, 
wud one for a Counter-tenor, two Tenors, and 
a Bass. Composed and. inscribed to Henry 
Fitherby Whitficldy Esq. by Doctor Fobn 
Clarke, of Cambridge. 65. 

These plees, the words of which are 
taken from the Luy of the Last Minstrel, 
bear evident marks of the ingenivus whe 
trom which they come. Doctor Clarke’s 
former success in this species of composi- 
tion led us to expect much trom the pre- 
sent, and we have not been disappointed, 
The construction of the parts every 
where bespeaks the real master; the me- 
ludies possess much sweetiess; the ex- 
pression has been happily attended to, 
and the movements are judiciously varie- 
pated. 


Three Sonatas for the Piano-forte, with an At- 
companiment for the Flute. Composed by L. 
Hoberecht. 5s. 

These sonatas, in which Mr. Huobe- 
recht hus introduced “ favourite airs ex- 


pressly composed for the improvement of 


young fadics, and some exercises to m- 
prove the weak fingers of both hands,’ 
are every way caicutated for the purpose 

i Vie wv. he paseuves are ot a ple asant 

avd proper cast for the juvenile finger, 

_— c cannut, it adealy practised, fail to pro- 

atete lnprovement. ‘Phe pee 

ment i ad bitim, yet Is ce rtalitly midis 
pcusabie to all ihe eifect of which the 
pieces are capable. 

“05! leave the Lily cn its Siem,” a@ farcue 
rete Gvee for Three Vices. ae er and dre 
Bicated fo Miss Ma rrerel Tyce? e , by Sir F had 

KMeversony Mas. Dec. 2s. Gd. 


% 


Sir John Stevenson bas set these words 


‘. . ta 
fomiliay! y and avrecably. Much science 
he bas obvipusly not aimed at; and these 
~ i 


- be best pleased ve iths the COMpusi- 


tion who are partial to ease and unaffect- 
ed simplicity. “Phe harmofly, though not 
elaborate, is every where correct, aud the 
general chastity of the style forms ne 
trivial recommend: ation, 


Three Sonatas Ser the Piano- forte, cvith an Ate 
companiume mt for the Vio! m (ad libitum). 
Composed and dedicated to the Countess of Ux- 
ford, by J. F. Burrowes.  &s. 


Mr. Burrowes has displayed in these 
sanatas a respectable portion of talent 
and science. A vivacity of imayination, 
aided by considerable powers of cousist- 
eucy and just arrangement, forms the 
principal characteristic of the work, while 
itis by no means deficient in taste and 
adventitious embellishment. The ac- 
companiment is Judictously arranged, and 
calculated to hemghten the general effect. 


The favourite Air, ®* Nel cor piu non me senio.” 
Arrang ed with Pariariem fr the Harp, and 
dedicated to Madame Catalani, by F. B. 


fiayer. 45. 


These variations, which are six in num- 
ber, are written with much taste and free- 
dom of fancy. The passages lie remark- 
ably well for the instrument for which 
they are constructed, yet in most in- 
stances will be found very suitable for the 
piano-forte: a circumstance which me- 
rits Our notice, and cannot fail to extend 
the sale of the composition. 


Numbers IIl. and IV. of a grand Selcetion of 
Sucred Music, from the Anthems, Ge. com- 
p? osed by G. F. Handel, Esq. as performed at 
the Chapel. royal, Windsor, phe at bis Majes- 
ty’s Cuswth Dedii cated to the Princess of 
Wales. Each Number, 3s. 

Ofthe first and second Numbers of 
this work, the whole of which is arranged 
torthe orcun or piano-forte, by Mr. Wi- 
liam Scxtoa and Mr. Jolin Page, we have 
iately spoken, ‘The present Numbers 
keep pace with the foruser in the excel- 
lent choice of matter made by the edi- 
tors, a nd iu che correct and clezant style 
mm which the Work is ee raved and 
printed, 

« Hail, Leeely Mavi" a favourite Duett, 
qvrittin by i. Goodivia, E39. Composed by 

licetted te éhe LMisses C. 
nd A. Arter soll 


Ula itae he ~/ @vtbe 1s. 


This duettis chicily commendable for 
its ease and simpliciiy. Lbe melody is 
sniveth and matural, and the two parts 
rex nu bits ing with pleasing etiect. It has 
the advautage of not b: zing tvo reined 


fureeueral attractiun, nez too common 
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place for the attention of the cultivated 

ear. 

The Battle of pay op Composed for the 
Piano-forte by T. Watlers. ‘Ss. 


Tn this piece we find much more to 
censure than to praise. The passages 
are, for the most part, common-place, 
and in their effect rarely reach the senti- 
ment they are meant to excite. The ac- 
cent is, in many instances, false to a de- 
gree that excites our surprize, and the 
bass, we are obliged to say, 1s by no 
means judiciously chosen, 


A Sonata for the Piano-forte, with an Accom- 
paniment for a Violin. Composed by David 
Bruquier. 33s. 6d. 

This sonata consists of two movements; 
the first in common time of four crotchets; 
the second a theme with six variations, in 
two crotchets. The general style of the 
composition bespeaks an author well ac- 
quainted with the instrument for which 
he writes; and those who are pleased 


PE 
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with a lively sally of thought, and a9} 
rited airy manner of displaying an idea, 
will not fail to approve the present com 
position, 


L'Etperance, a Sonata for the Piano-forr, 
Composed by Francis Panormo. 3s. 64. 


This sonata is comprized in three 
movements, well calculated to relieve 
each other. In the first we find some 
ideas and modulations highly creditable 
to the compuser’s fancy and science; the 
second is tender and soothing, and the 
concluding rondo is pleasing mm its sub 
ject, and spirited and consistent in its 
digressions. 

‘* Remember your Vows,” a Cavatina, writter 
by Mr. Rannie. Composed and dedicated 

Miss Incledon, by Charles Edward Horn. 1: 


Mr. Horn has exhibited a tolerable de- 
gree of fancy in this little air. The pas- 
sages are smooth, and easy, and the me. 
lody, taken ensemble, forms an agreeable 


trifle. 


a. 








VARIETIES, Lirerary anp PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domeftic and Foretgn. 
*,* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 





ITE following letters, addressed by 
the late Mr. Fox, before the for- 
mation of the late ministry, to Mr. Prrt- 
Lips, the Bookseller, will explain his 
original views relative to the entire work, 
of which a posthumous fragment has 
been recently announced, under the title 
of “ A Histury of the early parf of the 
Reign of James the Second.” 


Sir, 
I received, a few days since, your’s of 
the 11th. Lam about a History of the Times 
immediately preceding and succeeding the 
Revolution, but I have made very little pro- 
Gress; and, as it is chiefly a matter of arause- 
ment to me, it may be a long time before 
} publish, and, of course, the time when it 
may happen is altogether uncertain. I should, 
theretore, be very sorry to have any thing 
announced upon the subject at present. When 
the work is in more jorwardness 
notice of it. 1 am, Sir, 
1 sah a Your humble servant, 
ednesday. ; , 
To Mr. Pacnies. — 


—— —ew 


ri May give 


Sire, 


I received, yesterday, your's of the 27th. 
1 am sorry to Say, im answer to it, that your 
satormation with respect to the 


enw 


bi) 


rapidity of 


my progress is wholly unfounded. It will be 
at least a year before I shall be ready to 
lish any part of the work, and then it wil 
not Le, as I guess, more than one quarto v 
lume, with a small appendix, which may be 
added to the volume, or printed separately 
according to the bulk of the volume itself. 

I am stiil unengaged with respect 0 2 
Publisher, and mean to remain so for some 
time. I have not given any other persoa 
any reason to expect that I shall employ 
them. I am, Sir, 

St. Anne’s Hill, Your obedient servants 
Sunday. C. j. Fox: 





Sir, 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for a 
letter, with the communication with respec 
to the late Pretender’s Papers. 1 have often 
heard of them, and I have little doubt, but, 
it they could be obtained, they would prove 
a valuable publication. But as I have many 
years work befure me, before I cam came 10 2 
Brunswick Reigns, to which only, asl ee 
these papers can relate 3 and, as I very = 
doubt even whether I shall ever go bey . 
the reign of Anne, they are not to me pF 
ticularly material. I should think, 98 5% 
seem to do, that money woald be the 
means of coming at them. Jam, Sify 
St. Arne’s Hill, Your most obedient servants 

Téues day , Fok 

ifay, 
S1ks 
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SiR, ‘ 

My time has been so taken up this last 
week, that I could not find a moment to read 
your inclosure till this day, nor of course to 
answer your letter. ‘The account im the 
paper corresponds exactly with what I hive 
been able to collect, concerning the papers 
both here and in France. I had lost ail 
hopes of finding the Scotch College papers 
betore 1 went to that country, and the chief 
object of my journey was to consult the 
archives of the Secretary of Stute’s Office 
for Barrillon’s and D’Avaux’s correspondence, 
In this 1 succeeded, and found much very 
useful! and curious matter. There were not 
in the National Library any papers that 
either had, or were pretended to have, be- 
longed to the Scotch College. I can have 
no doubt but Carpentier’s account Is true; 
for if he had them in his possession, he 
would certainly either have restored them to 
the right owners, or have disposed of them 
to his own advantage, which he might easily 
have done. 

J hear there are in Scotland, at present, 
some manuscripts which are, or pretend to 
be, compilations from the Scotch College 
papers, and iam now actually engaged in an 
enquiry concerning them. ‘This is all the 
intelligence I can give you upon this subject. 
The story you heard of the offer to me was 
grounded only upon a very loose conversa- 
tion, but I am sorry to say that I am not 
near enough to a conclusion to attend to 
this part of the business. I am, Sir, 

St. Anne's Hill, Your most obedient servant, 

Sunday. C. J. Fox. 





In the threatened scarcity of rags, 
and consequent high price of paper, it 
becomes incumbent on all persons to 
diminish the consumption as much as 
possible, and to husband both the rags 
and waste paper. Our supplies of rags 
tor paper-making have been received 
hitherto chiefly through Holland and 
Hiamburgh, and those channels are, for 
the present, closed against us. The use 
of ccremonious envelopes of letters, and 
of thick writing papers, ought to be gene- 
raily discontinued, and a rigid system of 
economy observed, in this article, in the 
Tax-Oriice, and other public offices. 

The Rev. Jostan Pratt, has in the 
press, in three large volumes, ociavo, the 
Works of Bishop Hopkins; including all 
the Pieces contained in the Folio, with 
Several scarce Posthumous Treatises. 
A Lite of the Author will be prefixed, 
aud a copious Index be given at the end. 

A work of Mr. Jeremy BentHam’s, 
which hitherto has been inaccessible, but 
to a very few persons, is about to be 
made public. Its ebject is a Scvtch 

Moxtury Mac. Ne, 168. 
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Reform; considered, with reference to 
the plan, proposed in the late parlia- 
ment, for the regulation of the courts, 
and the administration of justice in Scot- 
land ; with illustrat‘ons from English 
non-reform, in the course of whi:h, di- 
vers imperfections, abuses, and corru 

tions, in the administration of justice, 
with their causes, will now, for the first 
time, be brought to light To this, Mr. 
Bentham has added, in the form of ta- 
bles, a View of the principal Causes of 
Complication and Delay, and thence 
of Vexation and Expence, that have 
taken their Rise under the Technical or 
Fee-gathering System of Procedure, in 
which, Judges have heen olserved to pay 
themselves, in whole, or in part, byFees. 

Mr. Raymonp will shortly publish, 
The Passions, written by William Collins 
embellished with sixteen superb engra 
vings, hy Anthony Cardon, trom design 
by Robert Ker Porter; with Notes, and 
comparative Review, by the Editor, o 
the Life of Collins, as written by Mr 
Langhorne and Doctor Johnson. The 
Notes contain also Biographical Re- 
marks, and Anecdotes of the Poet, which 
have escaped the notice of those Bio- 
graphers. ‘ 

Dr. KErD will commence his next 
Course of Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, on Monday, the 
7th of March, at ten o’clock in the more 
ning; at which hour the course will be 
coutinued, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, for three months, at his 
house, Grenville Street,’ Brunswick 
Square. 

Dr. Cranxe and Mr. Crarxe will 
begin a Course of their Lectures on 
Midwifery, and the Disorders of Women 
and Children, on Tuesday, March the 
22d. ‘The Lectures are read every day 
at the house of Mr. Clarke, No. 10, 
Upper Jolin Street, Golden Square, from 
a quarter past ten o’clock in the morning 
till a quarter past eleven, for the conve. 
nience of Students attending the Hose 

ital s. | 

Mr. Franecrs Batrry, has in the 
press, an Analytical Treatise on the Doce 
trine of Interest and Annuities; which 
will contain several new and useful tables 
on the subject, together with their vari- 
ous applications to different questions in 
Finance, é&c. &c. 

A new edition of the Plays of Beau- 
mont and ['etcher, is preparing for pub- 
lication. The tasks of collation -and 
criticism will be executed with the Edi- 
tor’s greatest industry and best judg. 

Y ment, 
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ment, and ample recourse will be had 
to the manuscript notes of the late Dr. 
Farmer, written in the folio edition of 
that author, of which the editor is in 


ssion. Whilst elaborate editions of 
lassinger, Jonson, and even Shirley, 
are announcing, the public will surely 
attend to any attempt to retrieve from 
the trifling comments of Theobald, 
Sympson, and Seward, or the more care- 
less ones of Colman, authors, who, in 
the opinion of sume critics, deserve to 
rank uext to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Waicurt, of Kentish Town, whom 
the nobility and gentry of Scotland have 
been pleased to honour with favourable 
notice, purposes to commence a Course 
of Lectures, in March, on English Elo- 
cution, in which he will endeavour to 
advance a theory, shewing, that, even 
prosaic oratory is more nearly allied to 
music than has been hitherto observed. 
He will delineate the diferent passions 
of the soul, and display each, with ap- 

ropriate specimens hem the poets. 
These lectures have peculiar reference 
to the drama. The education and qua- 
lifications, the natural and artificial re- 
quisites, necessary to form the ac- 
complished comedian will be enume- 
rated, together with a slender investiga- 
tion of character as applied to the drama ; 
this, and the Oratory of the Senate, the 
Bar, and the Pulpit, will be elucidated 
with readings and specimens uniform 
to each subject. The whole is to be 
comprised in eight lectures, including the 
introductory one. 

Mr. Hixt, of Hinckley, is preparing 
a work on those Diseases of the Bones 
which produce Distortions of the Spine 
and Limbs; in which, the medical, sur- 
gical, and mechanical, modes of treat- 
ment will be considered, and the latter 
mode illustrated by plates. 

The Rev. Mr. Crcit, minister of St, 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, is pre- 
paring an Account of the Life of the late 
Kev. John Newton, rector of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth. 

Dr. Carpenter, of Exeter, will, in a 
few days, publish a small work, entitled, 
The Plan, Rules, and Catalogue, of a 
Library for ——. Persons, with Obser- 
vations on some of the principal Branches 
of Science and Literature, and occa- 
sional Remarks on the Books selected - 
igtended to assist in the furmation of 
literary institutions, and to aid youn 
persons in the choice of objects of oneal 
porsuit. 


Professor Jauzson, of Edinburgh, has 
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nearly finished his work on Geognoay, 
which wall form the third volume of his 
Mineralogy. 

Mrs. Murray, the author of Men. 
toria, has in the press, Mentorial Lec. 
tures; comprising Remarks on the higher 
Branches of Female Education. 

A new translation of the Georgics of 
Virgil, in blank verse, is in the press, 
and mey shortly be expected to be pub- 
lished. 

The popular dramas of Mr. Cotmay, 
the Iron Chest, the Surrender of Calais, 
the Battle of Hexbam, and the Heir at 
Law, are now in the press. The first of 
these is the ouly one that has yet been 

ublished mn an authentic form. 

A third Book of the Minstrel, in con- 
tinuation of Dr. Beattix’s Poem, will 
shortly be ready for publication. 

Two additional volumes of Esprret- 
La’s Interesting and Popular Letters from 
England, will appear in a few weeks. 
A new edition of the former volumes has 
already been called for. 

A little work on Mythology, by Mr. 
Hort, is nearly ready for publication, 
This gentleman will also shortly publish, 
a Compendium of Universal History, 
and some other elementary works for 
the use of his own school. 

Mr. Octavius GiLcuRisB is printing 
a few copies, for gratuitous distribution, 
of the ancient metrical romance of the 
Sowdan of Babylone, from the original 
manuscript which came into his posses 
sion at the dispersion of the collection of 
the late George Steevens. 

Mr. G. Gorriere is preparing for the 
press, an Account of his Travels in North 
America, in the Years 1806 and 1807. 
This work will be illustrated with a con- 
siderable number of engravings on wood. 

A Trauslation of the ‘Thirteenth Book 
of the /Eneid of Virgil, from the Text of 
Mafieus, by a Lady, with some other 
poems, will be shortly published in one 
voluine octavo. ae 

Mr. Water Scott will publish in 
the course of the present month, a com 
plete edition of the Works of John Dry- 
den, with a Life of the Author, and notes 
critical and explanatory. This editioo 
will be comprised in eighteen volumes, 
demy and royal octave, and is the frst 
attempt, after the lapse of more than one 
hundred years since the death of Dry- 
den, of furnishing a complete edition 
his works. 

Dr. Jarnroip, author of Dissertations 
mm Answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay 0" 
the Principle of Population, will, "ae 
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davs, have ready for publication, An- 
thrpologia; or, Dissertations on the 
Form and Colour of the Person of Man, 
with Incidental Remarks. 

The first fulio edition of the plays of 
Shakespeare published in 1623, being 
considered by the commentators on that 
great dramatic Poet, as by far more au- 
thentic and valuable than the succeeding 
ones, but frum its scarcity and conse- 
quent high price, only being accessible 
to few, it has been thought proper to re- 
print it; and accordingly a copy of this 
edition has been a considerable time in 
the press, and is now nearly ready for 
publication, The greatest care has heen 
taken to ensure its fidelity, and during the 
time it has been in hand, three separate 
copies of the original edition have been 
constantly consulted, The new edition 
is printed in the common roman type, but 
in arrangement, orthography and punc- 
tuation, is literally and scrupulously 


page for page, throughout, an exact copy - 


of the edition of 1623, with all its pecu- 
liarities, nota word being added, altered, 
or ornitted, 

The Rev. T. F. Draprn, is about to 

ublish a new variorum edition of Sir 
‘homas More’s Utopia. The text 1s 
from the first English edition of 1551 ; 
a book of considerable rarity, and scarce- 
ly known to bibliographers and lexico- 
grashers. Beneath the text, will be co- 
pious notes, and various readings from 
the Latin, French, and English, editions, 
including the whole of Dr, Warner’s. 
Tie Utopia will be preceded by a Bio- 
graphical and Literary Introduction ; 
comprehending, among other subjects, 
acomplete Catalogue Raisonné of the 
various editions of the Utopia hitherto 
published. The work will be ornamented 
with some facesimile wood cuts. 

A Paper on Oxalic Acid, by Dr. T. 
Tomson, of Edinburgh, was lately read 
befor the Royal Séciety ; containing the 
results of a great variety of experiments 
inade to ascertain the relative qualitics 
of the constituent parts of this acid, on 
apmnciple of calculation laid down by 
this able chemist in the last edition ot his 
eacellent System of Chemistry. 

Mr. Cartisce, the Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, lately laid before 
that body, some ingenious observations 
on the round painted boards, found in 
soine tamilies in Staffordshire, and called 

ondels, It is supposed that they are 
ol the age of Henry VII. or VILL and 
that they had been imported from Flan- 
“is, Sud used either as conversation 
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cards, or wooden platters. The poetical 
stanzas, written in the old English cha- 
Tracters, supposed of the above aye, aré 
chiefly amatory, and some of them ras 
ther mdelicate; the poetry is generally 
as bad as the sentiments are trifling, 
The figures are also very coarse, and 
painted mostly round the outside and the 
verses in the centre, 

The following letter, addressed by the 
PresipeNT Jerrrrson to Mr. Dante 
Ecctr.eston, of Lancaster, in return for 
the fine Medallion of Washington, lately 
produced hy the latter gentleman, indi- 
cates a degree of attention no less hoe 
nourable to the statesman than the artist : 

Sir, Wasbirgton, Now 21, 1807, 

I received, on the 224 ult. your favour of 
May 20, with the medals accompanying it, 
through the channel of my frind and ane 
cient class-mate, Mr. Maury, of Liverpool. 
That our own nation should entertain sens 
timents of gratitude and reverence for the 
great character who is the subject of your 
medallion is a matter of duty; his disine 
terested and valuable services to them have 
rendered it so, but such a monument te 
his memory by the member of another come 
munity, proves a zeal for virtue in the abe 
stract, honourable to him who inscribes it, 
as to him whom it commenrates In ree 
turping you my individual thanks for the 
one destined tur myself, 1 shou'd perform but 
a part of my duty, were 1 not to add an ase 
surance that this :estimonial in favour of 
the first worthy of our country will he gratce 
tul to the feelings of our c:tigens generally. 

1 immediately forwarded the two other 
medals, and the letters to Judge Washingtun, 
with a request that he would hard on one of 
them to Chicf Justice Marshall. 

I salute you with great respect, 


TH JErrerson, 
Daniel Eccleston, Esg. Lancaster. 


A complete Mammoth has lately been 
found (though not alive) in a state of 
perfect preservation on the borders of 
the Frozen Ocean, It was discovered 
by Schoumachoff, a Tunguose chief, in 
the autumn of 1799, in the midst ofa 
rock of ice; but it was not til! the fifth 
year after finding it, that the ice had 
melted sufficiently to disengage the 
Mammoth, when it fell over on its side 
on a bank of sand. Schoumacboff then 
cut off the tusks, which he bartered for 
goods with a Russian merchant to the 
value of 50 rubles, (111. 5s.) He then 
left the carcase to be devoured by bears 
and wolves; but, previously to which, 
he had a rude drawing made of it, which 
represents it with pointed ears, very smail 
eyes, horse’s hoofs, and a bristly mane, 
extending along the whole of its back. 
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In 1806, Mr. Michael Adams, of Pe- 
tersburgh, hearing of the circumstance, 
repaired to the spot, where, having ar- 
rived, he found the skeleton entire, one 
of the fore feet excepted, though nearly 
stripped of its flesh. The vertebra. from 
the head to the os coccygis, one of the 
shoulder blades, the pelvis, and the re- 
maining three extremities, were sull held 
firmly together by the ligature of the 
joints and by strips of skin and flesh. 
The head was covered with a dry skin. 
One of the ears, well preserved, was 
furnished with a tuft of bristles. These 
parts could not avoid receiving some in- 
jury, during their removal to Peters- 
burgh, a distance of 6875 miles; the 
eyes, however, are preserved. and the 
pupil of the left eye is sull distinguish- 
able. The tip of the under lip was eaten 
away, and the upper being destroyed 
the teeth were exposed. The brain, which 
was still within the cranium, appeared 
dry. The parts least damaged, were 
one of the fore feet and one of the hind; 
these were still covered with skin, and 
had the sole attached to them. Ac- 
cording to the Tungoose chief the anima! 
was so corpulent and well fed, that its 
body hung down below the knee joints. 
Jt was a male, but had neither tail nor 
trunk. From the structure of the os coc- 
cyuis, however, Mr. Adams is persuaded 
that it had a thick short tail. Schou- 
machotf always persisted in asserting, 
that he never saw any appearance of a 
erage: and it does not appear pro- 

able, that his rude draughtsman would 
have omitted such a striking feature it 
there had been one. The skin (three- 
fourths of which is in the possession 
of Mr. Adams) was of a deep grey co- 
lour, and covered with reddish hair and 
black bristles. More than 40 lbs weiglit 
of them, that had been trodden into the 
ground by the bears, were collected, 
and many of them were 2 feet 4 inches 
Jong. The head weighs 460lhs.; the 
two horns, each of which is 9! feet long, 
weigh 400lbs.; and the entire animal 
measured 10} teet high, by 16! feet long, 
The tusks are curved in the direction 
opposite to those of the elephant, bending 
toward the body of the animal, Mr. 
Adams adds that he found a great quan- 
tity of ainber on the shores. 

he tollowing apparently authentic 
particulars lately appeared inthe American 
Papers relatiy e to the curious Phenomena 
of the tall of stones from the atmosphere. 

** On Monday morning the 14th Decem- 
ber, in the vicinity of Greenfield, sevesal bo- 
Gics Of stone were discovered, which appeared 


> 
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to have descended from the upper regions. See 
veral pieces of this stone were shewn me b 
different persons, by whom the fact 4 

» bY wi Was so 
well attested as to make it impossible altogee 
ther to disbelieve it. But being resolved to 
get the best evidence of such an extraordinary 
occurrence, which the nature of the case 
would admit, I devoted this day, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Holly, in visiting the dif. 
ferent places where the stones had fallen, 
Presuming it may afford you some gratifica- 
tion to know the result of our enquiries, I 
take the liberty of minutely relating the facts 
we have collected. 

‘¢ The first place we visited is about three 
miles and a half in a north-easterly direction 
from my house, in a lot firmly covered with 
grass, about twenty-five rods trom the house 
of Elijah Seeley. The breach here made in 
the ground was sdout four feet diameter, and 
nearly the same depth, in a rather sloping di- 
rection, which was occasioned by the stone 
striking a shelly rock, and glancing. The 
rock on which the stone fell was much shat- 
tered, and the stone itself very much broken, 
the largest pieces weighing not more than six 
or eight pounds; the quantity altogether 
about abushel. A quart or two of these 
fragments we gathered here; the greater part 
having been previously carried away by the 
inhabitants. By the fall and glancing of the 
stune, the dirt and sod were strewed for two 
or three rods round the breach, and several 
pieces of sod carried befure the fragments to 
the lowest depth to which they sunk in the 
earth, and were removed by myself. Mr. 
Sceley and his wife say, that just atter day- 
light they saw vivid flashes ef light in rapid 
succession for five or six seconds; and in 
about a minute afterwards it was followed with 
a dreadiul explosion, somewhat resembiing 
three cannons fired in quick succession, end- 
ing in a cracking rumbling noise ; that about 
ten o'clock the same morning, going into this 
lot, just at the back of his house, to see after 
his cattle, he discovered the breach in the 
ground above described, and conceiving # to 
have been caused by: something cischarged 
trom above at the time he heard the explo- 
sion, he called his wife out to witness the 
fact; and in the course of the day it was vI- 
sited by all the neighbourhood. Mr. Seeley 
and his wife are sober, discreet, and intelli- 
geut persons, implicitly to be relied on. 

‘* The next place we went to view was 
about four miles north-east from the first, 1m 
the court-yard of Mr. William Prince, a re: 
spectable and wealthy farmer. The court- 
yard isa grass plat, smooth as a carpet, and 
firmly trodden. Here we found a hole, about 
the size of a post hole, two feet two inches in 
depth, from which had been taken, on the 
evening of the a‘oresaid Monday, a stone 
Weighing thirty-five pounds, the texture and 
appearance of which resembled exactly the , 
one which fell at Sceley’s. Mr. Prince and 
his wife, and sons (men grown), give the 


Same account of the flashes and explosion 4% 
was 
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was given above; with this further particu- 
lar, that they heard, about a minute atter the 
explosion, the fall of the stone, at the noise 
of which they were much alarmed, but could 
rot discover the cause. Ajter it was light, 
Mr. Prince went out to feed his hogs, end 
passing across the court yard, discovered a 
hole in the glass piat, only twenty-seven 
feet from his house, and enquired of his fa- 
trily if they knew who had wade it. The 
ground appeared fresh broken, and no dirt 
thrown out He looked into it, Sut could 
see nothing, and no further discovery was 
made until evening, when his sons returned 
from a town-meeting at “eston, where they 
heard of the tall of the stone at Sceley’s. 
This induced them to examine further the 
hole in the court yard. On hauling out the 
dirt which lay loosely over the stone, they 
soondiscovered it, and took it out entire, ex- 
cept sume small pieces that were broken off 
by stones in the ground. We examined the 
hole, and found the sod and grass, as in the 
other case, driven before the stone to the bot- 
tom o: the hole, which we took up, with 
pieces o! the stone that had not before been 
found. The hole was perpendicular in the 
earth, and in diameter no larger than the 
store. A Mr. David Hubbell, a man of un- 
doubted veracity, was passing in the street, 
about twenty-five rods from this stone when 
it fell, who saw a ball of fire, emitting sjarks, 
with a tail about four feet long, shoot across 
the horizon in a southerly direction, which 
went out, he suid, nearly at the plsce where 
the sunis at one o’clock in the summer time; 
and in about a minute or two afterwards he 
heard the explosion, which he described as 
the others had dune; and a minute or two 
after that, ie heard a loud whistling thretgh 
the air, which made a noise like a hurricane. 
The same appearances and explosions were 
witnessed by Judge Wheeler and Russel 
Tomlinson, who were ten miles distant from 
each other; men of great candour and care- 
ful observation ; but being distant from the 
place where these stones jell, neither of them 
heard the whistling just mentioned. The 
largest piece of the stone taken out of Prince’s 
yard, waich remains entire, weighs about 
eleven pounds, and is now in My possession 5 
the rest of it has been broken into small 
Parts, and scattered amongst the inhubitants. 

** The third and last place where these 
Stones have been discovered to have fallen, is 
acout hive miles north-east of Mr. Prince’s, 
ang seven below Newtown, near the turnyike 
toad, which jeads from thence to Bridgeport. 

** ihe stone which fell here was small, 
and falling upon the top of a rock that pro- 
~ Jected two feet above the ground, was dashed 

into small fragments, none of which weighed 
More than four or five ounces; and it was 
jutized the whole of these cillec:ed wouid 
het more than have haif filled a quart mea- 
sure. Vhis stone fell about thirty yards from 
he Reuse of Mr. Merwin Burr: he and his 
Whe deing up, they both ran to the door the 
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moment they discovered the flashes of light, 
and in a minute or two heard the same explo- 
sion as heretofore described; and in about a 
minute after the explosion they heard some- 
thing fall near by them which made quite a 
loud report; and in quick succession three or 
four cther noises at greater distance, which 
they thought tu be something falling in a 
swamp, twenty or thirty rods in front of the 
house. Mr. Burr took a candle, and with his 
wife went out immediately, to see if they 
could find any thing in the’ direction where 
they heard the loudest report, but found noe 
thing’; when it grew lighter, and before sun- 
rise, Mr. Burr went again, and found the frag. 
ments of the stone which had been dashed to 
pieces ow the rock, and which nave precisely 
the sume appearance as those tound at the two 
formes places; the swamp being full of wa- 
ter, has not been cxploved, Besides the large 
piece, I have many smaller ones collected at 
these three different places by Mr. Hoily and 
mysel!, exactly resembling each other; and 
trom the mouths of all ticse witnesses | have 
named (except Mr. Burr, who happened to be 
from home) we have taken the tacts jast as I 
have here related them. The ball of fire and 
explosion were witnessed by hundreds in this’ 
and the neighbouring towns. 

‘“¢ This stone I presume, possesses considera- 
ble iron, asit is strongly attracted to the nee- 
die; 1 judge it is one-fourth heavier than the 
common granite The outside is covered 
with asmooth, glazed, sooty crust, about as 
thick as foolscap paper, looking like the back 
of a chimney; and the broken suriaces are of 
a blue.sh lead colour, the whole appearing to 
have undergone the action of intense heat. 
The body of stone which fell at Seeley’s 
must have weighed more than one huadied 
pounds.” 

DENMARK. 

The Supreme Court of Justice, at Co- 
penhagen, lately laid before the King, 
an account of all criminals in the Danish 
domunions, including Iceland and the Lu- 
dian colonies, on whom sentence has 
been passed in the year 1806; in which 
it is stated that two huadred and five cri- 
minals, eighteen of whom were toreigners, 
were in that year sentenced to corporeal 
punishment, five for murder, eight for 
other capital crimes, seven for forgery, 
aud the rest for inferior offences. The 
number of criminals bears a proportion 
to the whole population of the Kingdom 
and colonies as one to ten thousand. 

AUSTRIA. 

The emperor has allowed all booksel- 
lers in bis dominions to sell those books 
which had been prohibited by the Empe- 
ror Joseph IL. provided that such books 
still remained in their warehouses and 
that no fresh sets should be imported, 
nor any new editions printed. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the Finsbury Dispensary, 
from the 20th of January tothe 20th of February. 


atten eel 


CATARRHUS.... 2 -- sere eee ee eee 219 

Pthysis...eeeeese. ‘ 
Rheumatismus seceereeceeeeecscoeseed? 
Typhus wecceccnccccccevccccen *tevee & 
GearistiGBcccede ceoecesoencceceoce OF 
Acthenis ccccctcvcesececveccosseses & 
Dysenteria ...cee ecec ween ttt teeesee 7 
Amenurrhea + Peewee tO eee seaveeeeese 5 
Menorrhagia .00- seer crccccccsecccces 
Leucosshea .. 
DE .. ccoeecnamaeese sees enedanes 
Epilepsia, ....-seeererereecccsces.cvs 
HIySterda. ccc cceee cscs sec ceesseccces 
Paralysis 
Morb! Cutancies>+se-ceesersecccceeee 10 
Morbi Infantiles cov5esoce le 


After 60 many years have elapsed of 
experience, it may easily be conceived 
that some diticulty must he felt, in 
throwing a vew physiognomy over me- 
dical reports. Such regularly periodical 
communications cannot fail, when they 
have been continued tor a long period, to 
lose in some measure the fieshness of 
originality, or to escape the duilness of 
identity on repetition. But length of 
time, if it deduct tiom the variety, ought 
to add somewhat to the authority of a 
writer's observations, The remarks of 
more early experience, will be likely to 
he cancelled or confirmed by the acces- 
sion of subsequent information, and the 
advantage of a consolidated and more 
established understanding. The Re- 
porter would never feel unwilling to re- 
tract any doctrine which he could not 
continue Conscientiously to support; and, 
without reluctance, would di/ute the un- 
due strength of expressions, which, how- 
ever, he might still reeardwith some mo- 
difcation, as fundamentally correct. To 
theories in physiological science, he has 
ceased tor some time to attach an csscn- 
tinl importance; as he has found, chat 
differeut creeds 1 medicine nay be com- 
patible with a comcidence in practice. 
A theory is merely a modeof explaining 
facts, the existence of which all acknow- 
ledge, nnd of justifying the treatment 
which the variety 01 sccts in speculation 
would harmonize in approving, Coughs, 
and other aifections that wear the sem. 
blance of consanguinity to Cunsumiption, 
have, during the last month, been so ge- 
neval, thatatis presumed that few rea. 
ders of these reports have been alio- 
gether unattieted by then. 

In those persous who have been born 


cecceacacseess'’ oS 


onc o 


with a right to the unenviable inheritance 
of pthysis, the slightest and almost in- 
distinct assault upon the pulmonary ma- 
chinery, fearfully forbodes, if not arrested 
in its advancement, their ultimate and 
not tardy disorganization. 

Several cases of paralysis have lately 
occurred, one of which terminated fatal- 
ly, in Consequence, apparently, of a peg. 
ligent insufficiency in the supply of nou- 
rishment and stimulation. The moment of 
the paticnv’s death was unperceived and 
silcut, like a watch which stops without 
giving any sound or notice, merely be- 
cause it has not been wound up afresh, 
before the exhaustion of its functions. 

This is only one, nor is it the most de- 
plorable ramification of nervous, or, as it 
bas becn denominated, the English mae 
lady. By its visible and rapid progres« 
sion, it renders itself every day more de- 
serving of the title, #rom its minature 
and infantile'state, exhibited merely ina 
transient and occasional fit of causeless 
depression, or of unreasonable hilarity, 
up to the gigantic and formidable mags 
nitude of its maturity, Madness, stdes 
hike a Colossus over this island, 

Those depots tor the premature cap- 
tivity of intellectual invalids, scattered 
in the country, encirciing and emplanted 
in the bosom of the metropolis, can be 
regarded only as nurseries for, and ma- 
nutactories of, madness ; arsenals for the 
destruction of human reason, wagazines 
or reservoirs of lunacy, from which may 
be issued out, trom time to time, a sul- 
ficient supply for perpetuating, and ex- 
tending the generation of this disease :— a 
disease, which is not to be remedied by 
stripes or strait-waistcoats, by imprisons 
mentor nppoverishment, but by an une 
wearied tenderness, and an unceasing 
vigilance and exertion. 

In the miscellany of patients that are 
enclosed together in an insane asylum, 
there are few that can sympathize, of 
form an atlinity or association with cach 
viher. Melancholy secks to shelter it- 
self under the shadow of solitude. The 
Visit even of the morning light is felt #s 
anintrusion, The sun’s rays cast a dark- 
ness over the mind. Juterruption of 
auy kind produces distraction, The un- 


furtunate victim loves to feast upon hus 
meal of misery, without disturbance oF 
controul, 


A gluttonous indulgence it 
thus 
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this gloomy and misanthropic epicurism, 
18 better to him than any other thé most 
dainty and luxurious repast. 

The grand council of the country ought 
to be aroused to a critical and inquisito- 
rial scrutiny, into the arcana of our me- 
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dical prisons, into our slaughter-houses 
fur the dislocation and murder of the 
human mind. 

Feb. 24, 1808. Joun Resp. 
Grenvillesstreet, Brunswick-square. 
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ArpnassticaL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps announced between the 
20th uf Junuary and the 2th of February, extracted from the London Gazettes. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Silicitors’ names are between Parentheses. ) 


ALLEN: Sam. Cardiff, fcilmonger. 


(Mangnalil, War- 
wick-sijuare 


Aiusworth, Wm. Stotkport, cotton spinner. (Huxicy, 
Tempie 
Barter, Wm. Bread street, Warehouf'man. (Adams, 


vid Jewry 5 ; 

Broome Wm. Long alley, Shoreditch, victualler, (No 
Attorney named 

Brooke John, MHaritthead, Dewsbury, York, merchant. 
(Sykes and Knowles, New inn 

Bateman Jonas. Redcross strect, Southwark, — Bate- 
man, of Wike. and Wm. Bateman, of North Bicr- 
fey. both in the county of York, woollen mavuface 


turers. \Cardall and Spear. Gray’s ian 

Brown James, jun. Petersfiela, fellmonger. (Meffum, 
Portsea 

Beach John, Birmingham, button maker. (Egerton, 
Gray's inn 

Bayley Kichd. fun. Dowgate hill, merchant. (Kearfay, 


Kithopfgate within 

Barneto Vilerio Antonio Seixas, LiverpooJ, merchant. 
\Kinderley, Long, and Ince, Gray's inn 

Boyd Thos. Edgeware road, grocer. (Day and Hamere 
ton, Cullum ftreet, Fenchurch street 

Blythe Edwd, Louth, merchant. (Barber, Gray’s ion 

Bunn Thomas, Norwich, corm merchant. (Hister and 
Fietcher, Lincoln’sinn - 

Brefitt jJuhn, Alfreton, Derby, mercer. (Rofs, Hall, 
and Rois, New Hofwell court 

Ball Wm. Buih lane, broker. (Taylor. Old ftreet road 

Bushy Wm, and Ifaac Hill, Strand, hatters. (Godmond, 
New Bridge ttreet 

Burge John, Castle Cary, Somerfet, flocking maker. 
( Dyne, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street ‘ 

Barclay James, Old Broad street, merchant. (Loding- 
ton and Hall, Temple 


afidy Thomas, Watham Abbey, Effex, shopkeeper. 
(Syddail. aiderfgate ftreet 
Cookefley Robert, Youle, Montgomery, timber merchant. 


(Milne and Parry, Oid Jewr 
Cowley Jofepn, shetheld curler. (Wilfon, Greville 


@reet, Hatcon garden 
Cufs Wm. York, miller, (Blakelocke. Temple - 
Giemence Mark, Craven @rect, Strand, taylor. (Has 

Milton, Taviftock ruw, Covent garien. 

Cole john Fore ftreet, ftationer. (Pullen, Fore ftreet 
Crowther |vhn, Sirkifland. Halifax, corn dealer. 
Crocker Georre, Bideford, shipbuilder. (Brembridge, 

Inver fempie ' 

ham Jame:, Failfworth, Lancafter, warehoufeman. 

(Swale. Great Ormond @rect a 
Dudley Charles stokes, Gracechurch freei, merchant, 

Eaton and Hardy, -Birchin lane 


Davics David, Thames Ditton, Surrey, maltter. 


(Aue 
bert, symond's inn 

Milton Thomas .irmingham, merchant. (Tarrant 
andG cy, Chancery lane 

Damait Braham, Whitechapel, brazier. (Mills, Vine 
Greet. fom! 

Davis Wm. North itreét, Chelfea, plaferer. (Howard, 
Temple 


Davis alexander, and Nathan Davis. Little Carter lane, 
wareh: ufemen. sudiow, Monymen: yard 
= Charies, Huntingcon, fadier. Clennel, Staples 
nn 
Eadun George. utherwife Yeadon, Bermundfey ftreet, 
leather dreffer. | Pearce and sof, Swithin’s lane 
affo. Wm. and Robt. Eaton, Jun. Bucklersbury, ware- 
houfemen. (Wiliams, «ed Lion fquare 
Cgingten Richd fen Abingdun, hemp manufacturers 
Maddock and Stevenfon, cancoln’s inn 
Eife George. Sutton in »tifeid, Nottingham, hofier. 
Rotts rail, and Rofs. New Bofsell court 
Ellis seth, Folkingham, Liaco.n, woollen draper. (Crof- 
ley. Gray s inn 


Bilis John, Horbbing, Lincoln, grocer sn fon and 
Gaskell, Gray sian : » oe 


Puller John James, Yoxford, Su® draper and cer. 
Debary and Derby, ianer i maa a re 
Gordo. Jeunes, Wefbury on Trim, Gloucefter 
oo Gray's Inn 
fay Thomas, Rwinford, tnohelu 
dett’s GuilSi7gE — 


» Merchant 


(Cursing, Bar* 


Grievefon Joho, fen. Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, fpirit mer- 
chant. (Ciayron, Scott. and Blamire, Lincoln's inn 

Geli Eligabeth, aud Ann Gell, Wirk{fworth, Derby, gro- 
cers. (Kinderley, Long, and ince, Gray's inn, 

Gue® Edward, Birmingham, grocer. (Chilton, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Hudfon Hargreaves. Salford, Lancathire, masufacturer. 
(Milne and Parry, Old Jewry vy 

Hurren Robert. Kziiaie, Suffolk, cordWainer, (Rabett, 
Carlton, Sufiulk 3 

Hallevay Wm. Daniel, Bath treet, City road, livery fable 
_ keeper. {Peiiatt. Irommonger’s hall 

Haines, Sami. Ch:pping Campden, Gloucester, fheep 
dealer avd grocer. (King, Tooke’s court. Chan- 
cery lane 

Harrifon Sami. Manchefter, and William Harrifoo, of 
Shefficld, hatters and hofiers. (Chefshire and Walke 
er, Manchefter 

Harding Wm. Oxford ftreet, hatter. (Walker, Old Jewry 

Hulme Elizabeth, Mancheiter, victualler. (Johnfon and 
Bailey, Manchefer 

Hurry Nicholas, and Chrifopher Hind Jones, Liverpool, 
merchants. (Atkinfon, Chancery tane 

Hyde Anthony, Brandon, Suffolk, liquor merchant, 
{Sremridge, Inner Temple 7 

Hall Francis, Jermyn treet, cordwainer. (Palmer, Bare 
nard’s inn : 

Harvey John, Springfield, Effex, bricklayer. (Biggs 
Hatton garden 

Horley Richard, Epfum, pork butcher. (Grey, Epfom 

Heaton, Dinah. Michael Heaton. John Heaton. and Wile 
liam Heaton, Springhead, York, cotton twit {pinners. 

_ (Caton and Brumell, Alderfgate fireet 

Hill Benjamin, Little St. Martin's lane, Weftminker, 
man’s mercer, Cockayne and Taylor, Fore treet 

Margreave Oliver, and John Goodwin, Mancheiter, mere 
chants. (Chefhyre and Walker, Mancheiter 

Jones Robert, Gower ftreet, Whtechapel, silk winder. 
(Bland, Racquet court, Ficet ttreet 

Jarman Peter, and Thos. Jarman, Lianfi&angel Brympa- 
beau, recon, wool dealers. (Meredith asd Ro- 
bins, Gray's inn 

Jones Jonathan, £ccles, Lancafter, alehoufe keeper, 
(Milne and Parry. Ole Jewry 

Inglith and Georre Inglith rreiton, Lancafter, drapers. 
(Blackftuck. st. Mildred’s court, Poultry. 

Kierruif Charles Gu@ave Gabriel, i rodence square, mere 
chant, Haunam, Fiatza Chambers, Covent garden 

Lee Thomas, Holoorn, g-0*%¢r. (Street and Woolfe, 


Phiipot lane a : 
Lonemire Margaret, Penrith. milliner. (Birkitt, Bond 
court, Walb: uck . 
Luck Margaret, otherwife Margaret Seares, St. Martin's 
le Grand, dealer and chapwoman. (Fryett, Mili- 
bank ftreet 


Lay JathuaKanks, Manchefter, cotton manufacturer, 
(Hurd, Temple 


Lomax saml. Tonge, Lancafter, vi€tualler. (Blakelock, 
Temple 

Leach Wm. Horton, York, woolftapler. (Evans, Tha- 
ics’ inn 

Mills Charles, late of Hoxton. baker. (Minfhul]d and 


Veal, Abingdon ftreet, Weitminiter 
Mitche!l E.izgadeth, Exeter, Fuller, (Williams and 
Bryoks. incOin’s .n0 . 
Matthews Wm. Mvidenhead, Berk, carpenter, (Rich- 

ardion’s, New inn 
Mayell Wm. / Xcter, jeweller. (Orchard. Hatton garden 
Macfadzen Jvhn, Liverpool, merchant. (Batrye, Chan- 
cery lane 
Moun: Richard, and Wm. Roberts, Angel court, merchants, 
(slant and Bowman, vid Pay office ; 
Maciaciau John, Harford Place, Drury lane, cabinet 
maker (Surman, Go'den fquare 
Makeham John, Upoer Thames pirect, cheefemoneers 
(Wild, Warwitk syuare 
Merrifield Jonn. Grant) am, money fcrivener. (Whihaw,y 


Lamb's Concuit ‘reet 
Martin John, Louth, Mip carpenter. (Ellis, Curfiter 
(£llis, Curfiter 


treet 

Morris Wm. Manchetter, leather feller, 
ftreet : 

Marthall Wm. Newark, draper. (Mafon, St. Michael's 
alley, Corphili 

Newiey Jonn, Aideate, draper. 
Maples, Old jewry : 

Odeil Peirce, Siuane tquare, bricklayer, 
GuS Rrcet, Hanover iyuare 


(Swaine, Stevens and 


(Nelfon, Made 


Parrott 
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Parro’t Jonn. Prith ftreet, Soho, confectioner. (Howel, 
Bartictt’s buiiding® 

Preten Thos. Aldermanbury, watehoufemas. (God- 
mond, New Bridge Greet : ; 

Pratten John George, Waltham Abbey, tailor,  (Ox'ade, 
Hoddefdon 

Pueeix Jono, Liverpool, merchants. (Row'tnfon, 
femple 


Potts Charlton, Long Benton, Northumberland, chandler. 
(Clayton, Scott, and Slam:re, Lincoln $s inn ; 

Robbins Robert, Birmingham, Plumber. (Leigh and 
Mafon. New Bridge ttrect aa 

Rhodes Wm. Friday Greet, warehoufeman, (Whitaker, 
Broad court, Long acre 

Rimington Edward, Liverpon!, timber merchant. (Black- 
flock, St. Mildrea’s Guurt, Poultry 

Rokr Edward, Lindfield, Suffex, fap manufacturer: 
(Reiller, Stafford row, Buckingham gate 

Renwick Jofeph. juo. Burr Preet, Wapping, coal merchant. 
(Bell aod #roderick. Bow lan: 

Risichen Heory, Birmingham, tailor. (Punton, Hind 
court, Fiecet @reec 

Roberts Samuc!, Rhiywer. Radnor. faonel Manufacturer, 
{Street and Woolfe, Phi pot lane 

Bees David. Liancily, Carmarthen, fhopkeeper. (Wil- 
hamsaod Brooks. Livcola’s inn 

Revton Jonn, Gloucefter terrace, tepney, maker mariner. 
(Healing, Laurence lane 

Bound James. Feifali. Starord, factor, 
Vevonfire trect. Queen fyuare ’ 

Reppen Joteph, and Jonn Reppen, Clapham, dealers in 
coals. (Harman, Wine Office court, Fiect treet. 

Rofe William, Kenfinzton, brewer, (Allen, Carlifle 
@reet. soho 

Richards Joho. ColchefRer, draper. 
Chancery lane 

Beccombe John, Horrabridge. Devon, Charles Burley of the 
fame place, and Richard Searle of Launceftun, wuolicn 
manufacturers and partners. (Bray, Taviftock, 
Devon 

Geccombe John, Walkhampton, Devon. Katherine Hoyte, 
of Grampound, Wm. Hore, of the fame place, Charles 
Buricy of Walkhampton, and Richard Searle, of ot. 
Stevens. Launcefton, woollen manufacturers and co 


(Boutflower, 


(Hanfon and Birck, 


partners. (Fairbank, Ely place 

Standicy, Wm. whetitone, Leicester, maltter. (Kin- 
deriey, Long, and Ince, Gray's inn 

Swindeis Juhn, Marple bricge, Derby, innkeeper. 
(Cooper and Lowe, Southampton buildings 

a ie Pickle, Homerton, merchant. ( Alcock, 
Bolwell), and Corner, Southwark 

Seabrook Richard. Great Bradley, Suffolk. butcher, 


(Windus, en and Hottaway, Southampton buildings 
Simpfon George, Copthall Chambers, merchant. (Holmes 
and Lewis, Mark lane 
Galisbury John, Excter, cabinet maker, 


(Williams and 
Brouks, Linculn's inn 


Stroud John, Watton. upon- Thames, brickmaker. Clark 
and Gratebrook. Chertiey | 
Stanly Harold, Newark, fcrivener and tanner. (Kin- 


dericy, Long, and Ince. Gray sinn 
Thoratun John, Laurence Pountney lane, merchant, 
(Palmer, Tomlinfon, and Thomfon, Copthatl court 
Turner John, Swefiing, Suffolk, draper and erccer. (De- 
bary and Derby, Laner Temple 
Thorpe Wm. Porkl.ugton, grocer. 


( Biakifton, Symond’s 
inn 


Thomion John, Lower huufe, Lancafter. grucer. (Hurd, 
Tempic 

Tinney Wm. Cambridge, apothecary. (Bigg, Hatron 
garden 


Tomkins Richard, Hot‘on garden, merchant. (Bishop, 
York place, Portman tyuare 

Winter Wai. jun. Bleckfriars roady painter and glazier, 
(Meymouth, Charlotte @reet, Blackfiiar’s road 


Wrae John, Ferrybridye. York, coal merchant, (Exley 
ano Stocker. Furnivai'’s inn ° 

Williams Lawrence, Nicholas lane, merchant, (Day, 
Temple 


Waliis john, Dartmouth ftreet, Wettminfter, dealer ang 
chapman. Rogers, Manchetter buiicings 

Wright Charies, Aldgate, tobacconitt, (Redit, Cook’s 
court, Carcy rect 


Wright Nathaniel, No Gneham, brickmaker. (Baxters 
arwi Martin, Furiival’s inn 

Wilkiafon J « Lijucrpoud treet, baker. (Nettlefeld 
Feachurch treet ° 

Woolley Jun Park.nton. Walhain green, Middlefex, brew. 
er. (Taylor, Taok's court, Chancery lane, 

Woddliowe Ra'iph. Ainfworth Mili, La: Caster, Calico printe 
er Ly aga Coiher, Gray’s inn 

Wright Thomas, Dulverton, somertet, innkeeper, \Lys, 
1 kis rt, Chaacery lane 

Waihington Joftph, Ashdurue, Derby, fadler.  (Tuck- 
Ci, staple iin - 

Wain james, Mount treet, Lambeth, merchant. (Hiehe 


neuer, But la 


Wood Thos. shethe:d, merchant, (Biakelock, Temple 
Withall Caleb, Fenchure treet. wachouie keeper, 
Carpenter a tly, Sascughall @reer " 

Wills Thomas Ware. | amd's Cos t 


vuat treet, linen draper, 


i Bell aad Br «RK, SOW jane 
Wrisgiey James, } trect acktriar’s road, hat manu. 
fasturer. Taywor, Towk's court) Cnay cery lane. 
Woulley Melling, Stapley bridge, | ANCANES, Colton fpine 
Nese ww Sand Parry, Ui) jewry, 
Williams Wi Mm, >wini 


1G. Lincoln, Erecer R 
P : : ~bhe ve 
BE AUS WD, SarWett’s Our dings . 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. [March ; 


Williams Robert, Oxford fireet, Graw hat man facty 
(Dentgo aud barker, Gray's inn . -_ 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED, 


Atkinon Thos. brown’s Quay, Wappin w 
iS ° ’ Quay Pping, wharfinger, 
Alford Fitzherbert, High ftreet, Southwark, woo 
March 3, final Henedraper, 
Atkinfon Robert, Manchefter. innkeeper, Feb. 4 
Berkeley Thos. Cornhill, merchant. Feb. 20 
Bradley Henry. Birminghain. merchant. Feb. 19 
wunese samuel, Jua. Creicent, Mivories, coro factor 
e . 27 
Bagnet George, Leeds foap boiler, Feb. 18, fina} 
Bradicy Joicph, Wilton, Wi.ts, timber merchant, Feb, 18 
Blower samuel, Eliingham, Norfotk. miller, Feb. 25 
Burrel Wm. Stockton, linen draper. Feb. 2). final 
Badcock, Johny Paternofter row, bookfeller Feb, 27 
Bailcou Eqward, Mancheiter. grocer, Feb. 27. 
Bithop Thomas, Little Ea? cheap, carpenter, March 1: 
Berrow Richard, Pall Mail, feather merchant, March 1, 


na 
Bingley John, Upper John ftrget, St. Pancras, Malou, 
March 12 
Praid Andrew, Frith ftreet, Soho. March 19 
Collins James, Gofport, builder, Feb. 25 
Culvitle John, Cheapfide, linen draper, Feb. 13 
Carleton Joho, Hilbeck Hall, Weitmorciand, cotton fpinner 
Marchi 
Cunningham James, Yoxford, grocer, March §, final 
Carr Juin, Pontefract, grocer, March 1g, final 
Defchamps Wm. Wentworth, bennet Stevenfon Morgan, 
and Peter Mac Taggart. Suffolk lane, merchants, 
March 22, fep. eft. of Murgan 
Devenifh Ann, and Henry Newport, Vil'iers free, Strand, 
upholfterers, Feb. 24 
Degraves Peter, Cheapfide, and Thos. Bainbridge, Maue 
chetter, warehoufemenand copartners, March 13 
Davies William, Liverpvol, flater and plafterer, Feb. a 
Debrett John Viccadily, bookfellers, March § 
Dawfon Robert, Oxford Greet, linen draper. Aprif 23 
Deakin Jubn. Manchefter, manufacturer, March 8 
Dr per Samuel, Oxford ftreet, linen draper, March § 
Dawfon Wm Nixon, ‘iaberuacie fquare. draper. March 12 
Dickenfin Wm. fen. Thos. Goodall, and Wm, Dickenfore 
jun. Poultry. bankers. March §. joint eft. and fep. ef. 
of cach 
Doxon James Manchefter. me: chant, March 7. final 
Dickentfon Jofeph. Wm. Dickeufon. the elder. and Wm, 
Dickenfon, jun. broad freet. merch nts. March § 
Davis John Cardiff. builder. March 1§ 
Evans Wm. Morfey, Mark Jane. broker. Jan. 26 
Eliiott Mofes Chatham. thopkeeper. Feb. 23 
Edwards John. Wigmore ftreet. fadler. March 1 
Feil James. Walworth, infurance broker. Feb. 24 
Frot James. Gofwell ttreet. brafs founder. Feb. 27 
Frith Jofhua. bradford. Yurk. merchant. Feb. 29, final 
Fell Henry. bafinghall street. warehoufeman march$ 
Fern Richard Spencer. Cannon ftrect. dryfalter. March 12 
Frafer Henry. Nightingale lane. grocer. April 1 
Green Henry. Southgate. farmer, march 1 
Galloway John. bronk fireet. Holborn engineer. Feb. 23 
— eo Frederick. Tuuley ftreet. Southwark. furrier. 
eo. 23 
Glover Charles. Atbermarle ftreet. upholfterer. Feb. 27 
Green Feu ard. Charles ftrcet. Sohu tyuare. man’s mercer. 
eb. 27 
ae Jofeph- fen. Walworth. infurance broker, Feb. 23 
Mna 
Gilbert Charles. St. George’s Fields. back maker. March § 
Grimes George. Great Warner freet. linen draper. Aprils 
ae Chritopher. Purleigh. Efiex. thopkeepets 
march 29 
Grayion John. Eaftcheap. infurance broker. March 26 
Horn Wi. and Richard Jackfon, Red Crofs ftreet. South- 
— Giftillers, May 21. ang fep. eft. of Jackion, tame 
lay 
Houldiog Ralph. and John Houlding. Prefton, Lancaftere 
Gealers injiguors. Feb. 13, final ; 
Hefeltine Thos. and Wm. Lee. bridge ftreet. blackfriars+ 
grocers. Feb. 16 
Hodefon Ch'iftupher. and Al'atfon Hodgfun. Sunderlands 
linen drapers. Feb. 16. and fep. et. of Chrittopher 
Hodgton tame day 
nga aaa Loftus. Huntingdon. merchant. Feb. 18, 
ia 
Hayward Walter. New Sarum ciothier. Feb. 18 
Harris Thomas, Oxfurd ftreet. mattrafe maker. march $ 
final 
Home Fatrick. and Patrick Hunter. Throgmorton ftreet 
Merchant-. Feb. 27. 
Hulbert Richard. Chipperhamn. Wilts. linen drapet- Feb. 
tj. Anal ; 
Holland John. Gray's inn lane, oil aud colourmane Feb 
iO nnat 
a irt Philip, jun. Great Stanmore, Middictex. butchers 
Harkners John. Addle Qreet. merchant. march 24 
Hurry James, Nac’s head cout. Graccehurch eet parte 
mers with Richard Fowles. and Ives hurry. merchante 
March 29 
Marue James. and John Martin. fawyer. Tower Royale 
merchants. march 8 
Hemiley Henry. Great Coram frest. baker. Mareb 4 
Holden Wm. stirbeck Quarters. Lincolne cual merchant 
a march g. fino] . 
gackfon Win. Manchefer, hat lining cutter. Feb 27 
Jones John Catruarvou, draper, march 16 
Jarney 
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arney Wm. Norwich. fellmonger, march §. final 

Sp: Ae samuel, Ficet (treet. linen draper, Feb. 15 

Kenmon John. fen. and Jehn Kennion. Jun, Nicholas lane, 
brokers Feb. 16 

Kirkby Win. Manchefter. merchant. Feb. 29 

Kent Elizabeth. Bicetter. Oxford. draper march 12 

Kay James, Juhn Watton, fenr. Paul Carterali. and David 
Ainfworth Prettou. Lanocaiter, machine makers, march 


14 . 
Loveil fofeph, Birmingham. pin manufacturer. Feb. 26 
Lunebottom Thos. Holbeck. Leeds. Clothier. march § 
Levin Bendix Barnard. Great Alie treet. march 12 

Lowcock Elizabeth, Skipton. York. innkeeper. march 19 

Langton Richard. Crofs ftreet. Chefter. and Michael 
Gafney. Cheetwoud. Manchefler. cotton merchants, 
march 8. feparate eftate of Langiton 

Li® William. Cateaton @reet. warehouferr.an, march 12 

Morgan Joshua. and Cantaiarybrim. Carmarthen, timber 
merchant. march § 

Midaieton Wm. Joho Holland Pemberton. and George 
Feltons Liverpool. merchants, Feb. 29. feparate eftate 
of Felton 

Medley Charles Bolt in Tunn inn, Fleet ftreet. coach 
matter. Feb. 27 

Macklin Matthew. Southampton. filverfmith. march 14 

Myers Jofeph. Whittle. Lancatter. cotton fpinner, march 


‘4 
Mackean Archibald. Winchefter ftreet. mercha::t march8 
final 
Nantes Henry. Warnford court. merchant. furviving part- 
ner of Richard Muilinan,. French Chiiweill. deceafed, 
march 1. feparate eftate of Nantes. and juint citate, 
fame day 
Nichoifon henry. Bridge ftreet. Weftminfter, filk mercer. 
March §. final 
Ofment Jofeph. Yeovil. Somerfet. victualler. march 14 
Potter Johu. and Wm. Monckman. Silver ftreet. Wood 
ftreet. warchoufeman. Feb. 27 
eat ~ Wm Chippenham. Wilts. coal merchant. Feb, ig. 
na 
Parry Morgan. Pontypool. fhopkeeper. Feb; 23 
aly Owen. London, infwurance bruker. march 1. 
na 
— Stephen. Acton Green. middief:x. carpenter, 
eb. 23 
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Pereira Abraham Mendez, Old Bethlem, merchant, Aprid 


ti 
Pretted Robe’ ty Brick lane, Spitalfields, *hoemaker, mar.8 
Prafteur 'oho Lewis, Stony Stratiotd, grocery March 1B 
Purvis Charies, Neweaitle-upou Tyne, broker, march 17 
Powiles Richard, Nag's head court, Gracechurch freet, 
a partner with James hurry, and Ives hurry, 
narch 29 
Pintaid lofephy Rudborough, Gluuceiter, clothier, march 
21 na 
Richardt.a Wm. Wrotham, innkeeper, Feb. 15 final 
Riggs Wm. Old Bailey, glove merchant, Feb. 23 
Roberts Edw. Buh lane, merchant, Feb. 24 
Reeve Edw. Leeds. jinen draper, Feb. 23, final 
Smith John, Broughton, Lanecatier, calico printer, Feb. 2 
Stretton Samuel, Wil ngdon, Suffex, Qpkeeper, Feb 22 
Sevens Jofeph, and John Cartar, Bread treet, wareboule- 
man, march y 
Sawyer Jolin Martin, Jofeph Fletcher Truman, and jee 
eph Fowell. Cannon ftrect, nesrchants, Feb. 23 
Scott George, Upper 1 hames ftreet, grocer. Feb. 27 
Score Joha, and Charles stewart Bitlet, Liverpool, liquor mer- 
Chants, Feb. 2, final 
Sharp Robert, Stratford, | Mex, bu Ider, march 15 
Lhornily Wm, Adlington, Chester, carrier, beb, 17, final 
Tro Pe _— Goodinau’> yard, Minories, dealer, teb, 2, 
na 
Turnbull Wim. Fenchurch street, dealer, March 2, firal 
ae _ Cambridge, Glamorgan, opkeeper, March 
Oo, hina . 
Ww hitaker George, St, Columb,Cornwall, linen draper, Feb, 27 
Vv allis James, Paterno ter row, bookseller, Feb. 24 
Wilkinton Jofhua Richard, Moifleydown, cooper, March 12 
Williams David, Swanfey, tanner. Feb, .6 
Wood Motes, Dean sticer, Westminster, taylor, Feb. 24, final 
White George, Whitechapel road, weocer, eb. 27 
Woodcroft ihos, and Jonn Woodcroft, Shefficld, comb manu. 
facturers, Feb. 23 
Whiteluck Law. Veotonville, infurance broker, May 11, final 
WalkerWm., Leeds, merchant, Feb. .y 
Westlake Thos. Vly:mouth Dock, draper, Merch 13 
Wathirs Thos, broad street, Carsaby market, avctioneer, 
March 15 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 


Containing official and authentic Documents. 
a 


PRUSSIA. 
Declaration of Prussia againt England. 


o (THE king being obliged, by the 27th 

article of the treaty of peace of Tilsit, 
concluded on the 9th of July, of 1807, to 
shut, without exception, the Prussian ports 
and states against the trade and navigation of 
England, as tong as the present war lasted 
between England and France, his Majesty 
has not hesitated to take progressively the 
most appropriate measures to iulfil his en- 
gagements. 

_“* In directing these measures, his Majesty 
did not dissemble the prejudice and” loss 
which would result to the commerce of his 
dominions in general, and that o1 his sub- 
jects, who, by a long series of mis‘ortunes, 
fiave acquired new rights to his paternal soli- 
«tude and benevolence ; but his Majesty 
yielaed to the consolatory hope, that the Ric- 
distion viiered by Russia to England, by 
accelerating the return of a definitive peace 
between Great Britain and *France, would 
£00n bring about an order of things more con 
Sciual to the particular interests of each power. 

™ The King has been deceived in his just 
expectation ; the events that have taken 
place since, and which are goo well knowa to 
fencer it necessary to recapitulate them, far 
from bringing the so much desired period of 
general peace nearer, have only placed it at a 
éreater distance. 
ia All Communication is broken off be- 

en Russia and England. The declaration 
Moyiury dlac., No. $03. 


of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
published on the 26th of October, proves 
that there is no longer any relation between 
those two powers. His Prussian Majesty, in- 
t:mately connected by all his relations with the 
cause and systems vi the Continental neighbour- 
ing and friendly powers, bas no other rules of 
conduct than his duties founded upon the ia- 
terest of bis States, and the obligation con- 
tracted by a solemn treaty. 

<¢ Cuntormably to these principles, his 
Majesty, setting aside those considerations 
winch he has hitherto respected, in the vain 
hope_for a speedy general pacification ; and, 
having reiused, simee the mission of Lord 
Hutchinsen, to receive at his court any 
English diplomatic agent, bas just ordered 
his Jegation at Londen to quit England as 
svon 2s possible, snd return to the Continent. 

‘¢ His Majesty the King of Prussia, i 
making known the resolutions which his en- 
vagements and the interest of his monarchy 
impose upon him as a auty, deciares by these 
presents, that, till the restoration of a de- 
finitive peace between the two belligerent 
powers, there shall be no relation betweea 
Prussia and England. 

‘«Freperick WILLIAM. 
66 Lf.mel, December 1, 1807.” 
HULLAND. 

His Majesty, the King of Holland, 
wishing to give more weight and effect to, 
the provisions respecting the blockade of 
England, issued, on the 8th instant, the 

) tullywing 
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following cabinet order, addressed to his 
Minister of Finance, and renders him 
responsible for the strict execution of it: — 

‘¢ All vessels, without distinction, which 
shall have been visited by an English ship, 
or brought into an English harbour, &c. or 
paid to the English government any impost 
jn any way whatever, sha!l be considered as 
English ;roperty, and declared good prizes, 
in case they should have been taken by our 
ships of war or privateers.” 

The King has also issued the following 
decree, respecting the relation us which 
Holland stands to Sweden:— 

Lovis Narpotron, &c. &c. 

Information having been given us, that 
the orders concerning the blockade of the 
British islands nave not been execu’ed in the 
same manner in respect to some Swedis'\ ves- 
sels, and taking into consideration that the 
kingdom is as much at war with Sweden as 
with England, we have decreed and do de- 
Ccrct<— 

1. Every Swedish ship which enters into 
this Linedum, shall be instantly seized, and as 
weil as Swedish goods, sequestered. 

2. All Swedish subsects who shal} have 
hitherto exercised within this kingdom any 
diplomatic funetion, or served as consul or 
commercial agent, and who shal} &ill the 
same functions, shall leave the kingdom in- 
stantly on the publication of the present de- 
«ree. 

3. All Swedish subjects who may be in 
our harbours, or ta any other part of our 
kingdom, shall be instantly arrested and 
treated as prisoners of war. 

4. All measures which are now taken 
respecting the blockade of the British islands, 
shallin like manner, without distinction, be 
applied to’ Sweden. 


» Our mineters of finance, and of justice 


and police, are charged with the execution of 


the present decree, &c. 
GRLAT BRITAIN. 


On Sunday, February 7, 1808, Cap- 
tam Berkeley, first aide-de-camp to Ge- 
peral Bowver, arrived at the eflice of 
Viscount Castlereagh, onc of bis Maives- 
ty’s prince: pal secretaries Ot state. with 
Cspateh from the Cenera! 
Ik BOWIE Is 4 eUpy — 

My Loap, 


a 
» 8 which the 


' Sante Cruz, Dec. 27,1807 
Being in a state of preparation and rea- 
“Mess to Move 2 suihicient force against the 
Danish islaads in those sear, in consequence 
of your lordship’s dispateh of the 5th of Sep- 
temoder, No time was lost (atrere 


time \ he arrivai of 
bis Majesty's final commaads, signified to me 
by Lord Hawkesbary's letter of November 


the Sd, im your jordship’s absence, b 
Fawn sloop of war, which arrived eariv on 
huesday morning, the 13th instant, at Bar- 
Badves) in embarking the troops at Barbady 


y the 


es 


vu beard the men of war appointed ta receive 
wiem by Rowr-Admwa! Sir Alexanaes Coc, 
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rane, who immeaditely dispatched others to 
the islands to leeward to take on board such 
as were under orders in each of them, with 
directions to proceed to the general rendez. 
vous, the whole of which, except one hun 
dred rank and file of the 90th regiment from 
St. Vincent’s, joined the admiral before of 
soon after our arrival off the island of St. Tho. 
mas, on the 2ist instant. It was then thought 
proper to send a summons to Governor Vara 
Scholten, in charge of Brigadier-General Shi 
ley, and Captain Fahie, commanding his Me 
jesty’s Ship Ethalion, to surrender the islands 
of St. Thomas, St. John, and their depen. 
dencies, to his Britannic Majesty, which he 
did the next day, on terms agreed upon be- 
tween him and Major-General Maitland, and 
Captain Pickmore, of his Majestv’s ship Ra. 
millies, which were afterwards approved of 
and ratified by Rear Admiraithe Honourable 
Sir Alexander Cochrane and myself, a copy 
of which I have the honour to enclose, and 
hope they will meet with his Majesty’s ap- 
probation. 

On the 23d, in the evening, after leavi 
a garrison of thrce hundred men of the 70t 
regiment, with an officer and detachment of 
the royal artillery, at St. Thomas’s, underthe 
command of Brigadier-General Maclean, 
whom I, have also directed to assume the ci- 
vil government of the same, until his Majes- 
tv’s pleasure is signified thereon, we proceed- 
ed to Santa Cruz, the adnsiral having previ- 
ously sent his Majesty’s ship Ethalion, with 
Brigadier-General Shipley and Captain Fahie, 
to summon that island; who returned the 
next morning, the 24ch, with a letter from 
the governor, offering to surrender it to his 
Majesty, provided we would allow three Dan- 
ish officers to view on board the ships the 
number of troops brought against it, which 
we permitted, thut his excellency*s military 
honour might thereby not be reflected on. 
These othcers, having made their report te 
the governor, returned early the next mora- 
ing, the 25th. to the fing ship, with a mes- 
sage that the governor was willing to treat for 
the surrender of the island, when Major-Ge- 
seral Maitland and Captain Pickmore were 
eguin sent on shore to settle the terms of ¢2a- 
piculation, a copy of which I also transmit; 


_which being approved of by the admi:al and 


mys if. troops were landed, and the forts and 
battoties taken possession of in the name oF 
fis Niajesty the King of the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, a royal sa 
lute being fired on the British colours besng 
hoisted. 

1 sould be ungrateful in the extreme did I 
hot state to your lordship the great and many 
Oviigations L conceive myself, the officers, and 
soldiers, to be under to Rear-Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Alexader Cochrane, the ¢ap- 
Cains 2nd officers of the royal navy, who havs 
universally attorded us every comfortable ace 
commodation in their power, and J am sure 
much to their own inconvenience. 

i .m couvinwed that, had it bcen — 
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to have called for the exertions of the sea and 
land forces eimployed upon this expedition, 
they would have added another laurel to the 
many already acquired by British valour and 
discipline. 

Copies of the two letters of summons, with 
the auswers of the respective governors, are 
herewith transmitted, together with a return 
of erdnance and ordnance stores taken posses- 
sion of, both at St. Thomas's and Santa Cruz. 

This dispatch will be presented to your 
lordship by Captain Berkeley, of the !éth in- 
fantry, an intelligent officer, who will answer 
any question you may be pieased to ask him, 
and | bez leave to recommend him to your 
jordship’s notice 

Captain Berkeley is my first aid-de-camp. 

I have the hunour to be, &c. 
Henry Bowyer, 
General and Commander of the Forces. 


In a Debate which took place in the 
Yleuse of Lords on the 8th mstant, rela- 
tive to the late Expedition to Copeaha- 
gen, Lord Hutchinson, the Military Pub- 
lic Agent of this Country to the Armies 
of the Allies, spoke to the following 
Effect :-— 

He said he had listened with the greatest 
attention to the very able and eloquent speech 
of the Marquis Wellesiey, who had just sat 
down, but had been unable to extract from it 
any justification satisfactory to lis mind of the 
expedition to Copenhagen. The noble lord 
had failed in proving that Zealand could not 
have been effectually defended, even if the 
French were in possession of Jlolstein and 
Jutland. He was of opinion, even supposing 
the French to have been in possession of Hol - 
stein and Jutland, that still Zealand might 
have been defended with eflect against the 
French armse He had been employed on a 
‘ety Important mission, and he thought it 
the more necessary to say something respect- 
ing that mission in consequence of partial ex- 
tracts from his letters having been commu- 
nicsted in another place, by which he had 
becn held out as giving opinions which were 
never delivered by him. ‘The Russian army 
'‘n Poland never amounted to moe than 
70,000 men, with the exception of two de- 
tached divisions, amounting to about 30,000 
The French troops were estimated at 150,00. 
From the disasters sustained by the former, 
and afterthe unfortunate battle of Friedland, 
the loss of the Russians amounted to 40,000 
men, they lost ulso 1898 officers, and Y8 ge- 
neruts He was then’ pertectly convinced 
taat Russia must make peace with France. 
He believed also that the Emperor of NRu-sia 
“4s sincere in his desire to media‘e, if possible, 
4 peace between this country and France ; 
but at all events, he then tdbicved that the 
relations of peace and amity aight have been 
Preserved between Great Britain and Russia. 
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The treaty of Tilsit waSsigned on che 7th of 
July. 

On the 234 of August my lords, 1 had a 
conversation with the Ensperor of Russia at 
Kamincostroff. His Imperial Majesty asked 
me whether I had not admitted to Count Stro 
gonoff, three days after the battle of FrieJ- 
land, that it was necessary for himto make 
peace ? I told him that [ had done so, that I 
was of that opinion then, which subsequent 
events had confirmed; that I thought myself 
bound tn justice to him, and to myselt, pub- 
licly to avow it, which I should continue to 
do as long as I lived. His Imperial Majesty 
said, we are then both agreed on the neces- 
sity there was to make peace. J answered in 
the affirmative. 

“¢ His Imperial Majesty proceeded to state, 
that he had offered his mediation to England 5 
that he attached no false vanity (g/oriole was 
the French word) tothe acceptance or rejec- 
tion of his mediation; but that it was his 
most sincere and anxious wish that England 
should make peace, as he was sure that it 
was his interest, and also that of Europe, and 
ours, that we should restore tranquility to the 
world. 

I said to his Imperial Majesty, that he had 
not given sufficient time for England to ac- 
cept or reject his mediation, because a much 
longer period than a month must elapse be- 
tore any answer could be recefved; and 
though the disposition of my mind inclined to- 
wards peace, I, nor no other man in England, 
would accept it, but on conditions the most 
reasonable and honourable; that, as far as 
we were concerned, the events of the war had 
been highly favourable, 

To which his Imperial Majesty replied, 
that che time allowed was of no importance, 
because we might take three or four months, 
if we pleased to accept or reject his mediation 5 
but his anxious wish and desire was, that we 
should mike peace. That he had a pertect 
knowledge of the feelings and character of 
the peopie of England; that he had been 
made acquainted by Bonaparte with the con- 
ditions of peace proposed to be offered, and 
that he had no doubt that even I mysclf 
would consider them to de highly reasonable 
aad honourabd!e. 

Some confidential conversation followed, 
which J do not think myself at liberty to dise 
cluse, but from what then passed, as | have 
alrgady stated, 1 was justified in believing, 
that the relations of peace and amity might 
have been preserved between the two coun 
tries. It has been stated in another places 
that I had .given an opinion, that if the ate 
tack on Copenhagen had not taken place, 
Russia would not have gone to war with this 
country. My Lords, U never gave any such 
opinion, nor do | mean now tosay, that if that 
attack had not been made, there would hare 
Leen no war with Russia, but 1 mean to sav 
that 
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that the result of that expedition cid mate- 
tially change the relations between Great 
Britain and Russia, and cave rise to senti- 
ments of a very hostile nature at the court 
of Petersburgh. Intelligence of the result 
of the attack on Copenhagen arrived at St. 
Petersburgh on the 27th or 28th of Angust. 
On the 4th of September I saw the emperor 
a second time at Kamincostrotf. 

His Imperial Majesty began the conversa- 
tion by asking me, what I thought of our at- 
tack upon Copenhagen? 

I replied, that I was entirely ignorant of 
the circumstances which had occasioned that 
attack, but I hoped that the administration 
in England could justify themselves, and 
prove to the world, that the Danes were on 
the eve of juining all their forces to the 
French, to make common cause against Eng- 
land. 

His Imperial Majesty told me in reply, that 
it was impossible for me to be of that opinion, 
uf T would recollect the repeated conversations 
which had taken place between us, on the 
subject of Denmark, at Bartensteia, in which 
he told me that he had used every effort in 
his power to bring forward the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, and to induce him to join the 
coalition against France ; the answers of the 
Prince had always been explicit and unirorm, 
that he had maintained for many years a sys- 
tem of neutrality, in which he was deter- 
mined to persevere, as the people whom he 
governed had flourished and prospered under 
it 3 and that no consideration shorntd 
d 


¢ him to depart trom it 


ever ine 


His imp ‘sial Ma- 


yesty added, that LT mart be wequainted with 
the decision of character which belonced to 
the Crown Prince, that noth nz wa diii- 


cult as to shake lis determina 
duce him to change any Hae of cond 
he had once adopted; ana that | 
no connection existed 


nS, or to In- 
wt which 
> wis sure 
between the Freach 


god Danish gOvernments pry vious to the at- 
tack on Copen!.iven, 

I then said, that I believed Lord CG. T.. 
Gower hadceliveredte bis lnperial Majesty's 
minister a note on the subiec: te whi 
Imperial Majesty auswere 
Qhat the c 


contained 


ho his 
= , 
rit he had, wut 
tents of it were nugatory, as it 
NO sulllge nt explanation, or oer of 


satisfactions Flix Imprrial Majesty then pro- 
ceeded tu state the 


great’ concern which our 
unjustifan'c aggression had given him; that 
the French covermment ncver had done any 
; : 


were so strong—that it je fined everv thing 
. 7 : 

iefca ter. 
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they had done or might If such 
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end of all those relations which had usually 
influenced the conduct of nations towards 
each other; that every body was at liberty to 
do just what they pleased, and that he might 
attack Sweden to-morrow. His Imperial 
Majesty then told me in the most peremptory 
language, tone, and manner, that he would 
have satisfaction, complete satisfaction, for 
this unprovoked aggression. That it was his 
duty as Emperor of Russia to demand it, and 
that he would have it ; and he asked me, whe- 
ther even I myself could venture to differ 
with him on that subject? He then said that he 
was hound to Denmark by the most solemn 
treaties and engagements, which treaties and 
engageinents he was determined to adhere to 
aud fulfil. His Imperial Majesty then added, 
that he supposed we meant to make an attack 
on Cronstact; he did not know what the 
event of that attack might be, but this he 
knew, that he was determined to resist to 
the last man, and to prove himself not en- 
tirely unworthy of filling that hizh station, 
to which it had pleased Providence to call 
him. 

1 told his Imperial Majesty that I had 
strong reason to hope and believe, that no ate 
tack would be made on Cronstadt. His Im- 
perial Majesty said he was prepared for such 
an everat, and had taken his determination 
upon it, which was that which he had before 
stated to me. He then closed the conversa. 
tion, by repeating with much emphasis, that 
«< hie would have satisfaction for Denmark.” 

‘These conversations were ef the greatest 
importance with respect to the views and sen- 
timents of the Russian government, being 
held, not with any minister, but with tie 
head of the government, with the Emperor 0 
Russia himself, and from them his lordship 
observed he coggeived himself justified in 
drawing the conclu@ion that the attack oa 
Copenhagen had materially changed the rela 
tions between this country and Russia He 
had seen the most atrocious libels against the 
Emperor of Russia, tending to set up that mo- 
narch as amark of indignation and reproach, 
and even tu raise his own subjects against 
him. ‘These libels were published in tule 
country, and could not be sufficiently repro- 
bated. The noble lord had treated lightly the 
opinion expressed in Europe respecting the 
expedition to Copenhagen, but he was cet 
tain that that opinion was highly unfavoura- 
ble to this country, particularly in the North 
of Europe, nor did he conceive that that expe- 
dition had been justified by the arguments 
uced by the noble lord. 
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MARRIAGES ann DEATHS 1n and nrank LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of diflinguifhed Charaters recently deceafed. 


ET — 


MARRIED. 
AT St. James's church, Mr. Isaac James, 
to Miss Mindrin, of Pali Mall. 

At St. Martin's in the Fields, Charles 
Thomas Briscoe, esq. of Islington, esq. to 
Miss Harriet Gwatkins, of Croydon. 

At St. Mary, Newington, Joseph Fox, esq. 
of Lombard-street, to Miss Gibbs, of Wal- 
worth. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Davies, to Miss Owen, both of Bunu-street. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, John Preston 
England, esq. to Miss Mary Howell, of Wor- 
cester. 

At Lambeth, Mr. Henry Man, of St. 
Mary-hill, wine-merchant, to Mrs. Dennet, 
of Chester-place, Kennington. 

Ralph Day, of Aldersgate-street, esq. to 
Miss Seddon, of Bedford-row. 

At St. Mary’s, Newington, Robert Fil- 
lingham, esq. of Guildford street, to Miss 
Burne, daughter of Thomas B. esq. of Wal- 
worth. 

At Mary-le-bonne church, Mr. Pothonier, 
of Old-strect road, distiller, to Miss Ann 


Hill, daughter of Christopher A. esq. of 


Totteridge, Herts. 

W. John Welch, esq. of Leadenhall street, 
to Miss Moore, daughter of James Moore, 
esq. of Blackheath. 


At St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, 


Joseph Leacock, esq. of the island of Barba- 
does, to Miss Catharine Bennet Rashleigh, 
@uughter of Thomas R. esq. of Blackheath. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, Mr. Bax- 
ter, of Long acre, to Mrs. Marten, widow of 
Dr. M. of Lower Sloane street, Chelsea. 

Captain Aurey, of the first guards, to Miss 
Edwards, of Chelsea. 

At Mary le-bonne church, Major W. S. 
Plenderleath, of the 100th regiment, to 
Mrs. Mactavish, widow of the late Simon M. 
esq. of Montreal. site ie +e agin 

Captain Bathurst, of the royal navy, to 
Miss Marianne Wood, of Manchester-street, 
Manchester square. 

At St. John’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. 
Hector Davies Morgan, B.A. to Miss Fran- 
ces Harrison, of the Charterhouse. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Christo- 
Pher Rawson, esq. eldest son of John Raw- 
Son, esq. of Stonyroyd, in the county of York, 
to Mary-Anne, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas Brooks, of Great George-street, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bermondsey, James Os- 
boine, esq. of Birmingham, to Miss Wright, 
daughter of the late Stephen W. of the for- 
Mer place, 

At St. Pancras church, the Rev. G. F. 
*-Mming, of Chichester, to Miss A. M. 
Payne, daughter of Edward P. of Warren 
(ree, 


&! Kennington, Thos. Draper, esq. sure 


geon of the 78th Highlanders, to Miss Fre 
ser, daughter of Thos. F, esq. of Leade~ 


lune, N. B. 

Horace Beckford, esq. to Miss Rigby, 

At St. Ciement’s church, John Cridland, 
esqy. of Spring Grove, Somerset, to Miss 
M. M. Day, daughter of Alexander Day, of 
Rome, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Ms. 
Devrenville, of Somerset-street, Portman- 
square, to Miss C., Kydd, of Wych street, 
Temble-bar. 

At the Greek chapel, St. Mary-le-bonne, 
according to the rites of the Greek church, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, to 
the Countess Woronzow, after which they 
were re married, by special licence, by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, at the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s, in Cavendish-square. 

DIED. 

In Lamb’s Conduit street, Mr. Toomas Une 
derzucod. 

At Hampstead, aged 81, Pdilip Slater, esq. 

At Pentonville, Mr. ‘facob Hitchin, late of 
the Old Bailey, wine and brandy merchant. 

In Gloucester Place, Mary-le-bonne, Miss 
Octavia Anne Hardaére, youngest daughter of 
H. T. Hardacre, esq. of the royal navy. 

At his house on Clapham-common, Fobs 
Yerbury, esq. aged 74. 

In Harley-strect, aged 82, Thomas Ed- 
wards Freenian, esq. of Battesford, Gloucester- 
shire. 

In Rider-street, St. James's, Mrs. “Yoncs. 
She had returned from market in good health, 
and a few minutes after, whilst sitting by the 
fire, dropped down dead. 

In Wimpole-street, Mrs. Garrick, relict of 
the late Rey. Carrington Carrick, vicar of 
Hendon. 

At his house, inthe Grove, Hackney, aged 
86, Fames Lee, esq. 

At Belmont Place, Vauxhall, aged 36, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Living, wite of Nathaniel Living, 
esq. 

he Clarges street, Piceadily, Archibald Keir, 
esq. 

% Devonshire Place, George Chaméberlaine, 
esq. 

a Camberweil, aged 36, Mr. Robert King- 
ston, late of Walbrook. 

In Cork-street. Mrs Phipps, wife of Jona- 
than Wather Phipps. esq 

In Compton-street, Herry Peckitt, esq. 

Mr. Claridge, coachman, to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 

In Greek-street, Soho, Mrs. Watkins, wi- 
dow of the late Daniel W, esq. of Turnham 
Green. 

In Manchester-street, Mrs. Cooke, wife of 
the Rev. Richard C. of Lyndhurst, Hants. 

In Lisson-street, Lisson-green, aged 86, 


Mr. Joseph Buckmaster, only brother of — 
ate 
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Samuel Buckmasier, esq. of St. Gearge’s, J2- 
gaaica. ’ 

At Hammersmith, Dr. Flower, an eminent 
physician. 

In South-street, Finsbury-square, Charies 
Doncan, esq. of Chesterfield, county Virginia, 
Worth America. 

Fobm Pullen, esq. of Winchmore hill, En- 
field, leaving a pumerous family to lamentthe 
legs of an affectionate parent. 

At Gordon's hotel, after a few day’s ill- 
ness, Colonel Wiliam Fullarten, of Fuilar- 
ton, deeply lamented by his numerous rela- 
tives and friends, as an irreparable loss. He 
was much distinguished for all the social vir- 
tues, brilliant talents, and most accomplished 
mind; and his death must be regretted by 
every friend to his country, to justice, and to 
bumanity. He was buried at Isleworth, his 
semaius being drawn in a hearse and six, pre- 
ceded by numerous horsemen, and followed by 
six mourning coaches and four, with about 
twenty-five private carriages. 

In Lower Grosvenor street, aged 85, the 
Right Hon. Fancs Peachey, Baton Selsey, of 
Selsey, in Sussex, a baronet, and F.R.S. He 
was born Magch 8, 1725, and married Au- 
gust 19, 1747, Lady Georgiana Carolina, eld- 
ext dvughter of Henry, first Earl of Deloraine. 
Hie succeeded his brother, the Jate Sir John 
Peachey, bart. in the baronetcy July 3, 1765, 
and was elected in two parliaments, represen- 
tative for Seaford, in Sussex. In 1751 he 

wis appointed groom of the bed-chamber to 
his present Majesty when Prince of Wales, 
and in 1792, succeeded the Earl of Cardigan 
in the office of master of the robes to the 
King, which his loniship held at the ume of 
his decease. His Majesty was pleased to 
gaise him to the peerage on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1794, by the title of Baron Selsey, of 
Selsey, in Sussex. He is succeeded in his 
itic and estates by his eldest son john, now 
Lord delscy, born March 16, 1749, who is 
merried to Hester tlizabeth, daughter of 
Georze jennings, esq ot Newsell, Herts, by 
whom he has three suns and two daugh- 
Rr. 

At his house in Eackingham place, New. 
goed, Mary-le bonne, aved 42, Mr. Robere 
Freebairn, an eminent landscap- piinter. He 
was the youngest and last pupil of the cele- 
Beated Wilson, who died before his education 
was completed. Soon after the death of his 
master, Mr. Freehaivn went to [taly, to pur- 
sue his studies, where he remained ten year: : 
and formed a style, founded on the scene ry 
and effects of nature in chat country, fron, 
wiuch he never willing! y departed. iis in- 
tention secmed tu be to produce beauty, and 
when his subjects admittes it, as much gran- 
@rur as was consistent with that primary yua- 
dity. Biles ce, his pictures rether excited 
picasing, than the stronger sensatrons. Dur- 
ing his stay in Italy, he was honoured with 
the patronage of Lord Clive, now Earl of 
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Powis, which was continued on his return tg 
England, and strengthened with that of Lorg 
Suttolk, Mr. Penn, of Stoke Park, &c. Ay 
his style of painting was finished, his produce 
tions were not numerous, and he was princi. 
pally employed in painting pictures that were 
ordered by his patrons. Hence the pictures 
that remain unsold are but tew, and as they 
are in the possession of his family, it is pre. 
sumed that they will be soun taken into the 
collections of the admirers of elegant art, and 
thus form a provision for his widow and four 
children, to whom his premature death will 
prove an irreparable loss. 

After a lingering illness, aged 62, at the 
house of her nephew, Mr. Lunn, of Soho- 
square, to whom she proved a most generous 
and affectionate friend, Mrs. Mary Labutte, 
relict of the late Rese L, esq. of Cambridge. 

In Lamb’s-conduit-street, after a shert ill- 
ness, in the 27th year of her age, Mrs. ‘fames, 
daughter of Mr. Spence, the Dentist. 

At Warne’s hotel, Conduit-street, Hano- 
ver-square, in the 20th year of his age, H- 
ratio, Lord Viscount Trafalgar, onty son of 
Earl Nelson, and nephew of the immortal 
Admiral Lord Nelson, He was a most amia- 
ble and promising youth, and by his death, 
the national honours and estate of Nelson 
will, on the decease of the present Earl, pass 
from the male to the female line, through 
Mrs.Boltun,the gallant conqueror’s sister ,who 
has three sons, and as many daughters, and 
whose son Thomas is the next in remainder, 
His lordship died on the 17th of January, and 
on the 25th of the same month his remains 
were interred in St. Paul’s cathedral, attend- 
ed by Mr. Bolton, his uncle, as chief musts 
ner, Mr. Alexander Davison, and Mr. Husie- 
wood, who were in the first couch, the domes- 
tics of the deceased in the second; and tae 
Cirriages of Karl Nelson, Mr. Davison, and 
Mr. Haslewood, followed. The procession, 
having arrived at St. Paul’s, the body was t@ 
ken into the choir, and the funeral service 
pertormed by the Bishop of Chester. Tae 
body was deposited in the vault near the re- 
mains of his ever-to-be lamented uncle, the 
brave and gallant Nelson. 

At his lordship’s house, in Lower Brook 
street, Grosvernor square, the Right Hon. 
Char lette 2 [avia, Countess of Euston, wite of the 
Earl of Euston, eldest son of the Duke of 
Gratton. Her ladyship was the second daugh- 
ter of James, seceud Earl Waldegrave by 
Maria, second daughter of the late Sir Eu- 
ward Walpole, K. B. and afterwards Duchess 
of Gloucester. Sne was born October tly 
1761,and married the Earl of Euston, Novem- 
ber 16, 1784, by whom she had issue, 81x sons 
and four daughters, several of whom survivé 
her. Lady Euston was an example of every 
thing amiable in woman, and the death af 
her mother the Duche:s of Gloucester, @ fe 
months azo, is suid to have affected her health 
comsidexabiy. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
FROM the annual report of the Durham Jn- 

firmary, it appears that the funds of that 
valuable institution continue to improve, not- 
withstanding the pressure of increasing ex- 
pence and extended usefulness, and that the 
munificence of the subscribers “ affords just 
grounds of thankfulness to those who more 
particularly interest themselves in. behalf of 
the charity.” Besides the patients remaiuing 
en the books in December, 1806, two hun- 
dsed and eleven have been admitted, of whom 
one hundred and se¥enty have been cured, 
twenty relieved, four irregular, two incur- 
able, eleven have died, twenty-five remain on 
the books, and ninety-four children have been 
inoculated for the cow-pox. It must ‘¢ afford 
uiditional satisfaction to the Lenevolent, to Le 
informed that attention is paid to the spiri- 
tual as well as the bodily wants of the pa- 
tients, a valuable selection of bovks, proper 
for their use and meditation, having been 
presented to the charity by the Rev. R. G, 
Bouyer, prebendary of Durham.” 

Married.| At Stockton, Craythora, 
esq. ot Craythorn, Yorkshire, to Miss Cathe- 
tine Coutes, niece of J. R. Rowntree, esq. of 
Stockton. 

At Newcastle, Robert Maling, esq. of 
Hilton, to Miss Potts. 

_At Lamberton Toi] Bar, Mr. Martin Mor- 
son, a lieutenant in the Percy Tenantry 
Volunteer Infantry, to Miss France, of Ren- 
aington. 

At Eglingham, James Scott, jun. esq.to 
Miss Gleaviholm, > om 

Died.| At Durham, Mrs. H. Woodifield, 
wife of Matthew W. esq. of the College, 33. 
Mr. Robert Stotter, 67.—-Mrs. E. Shaw. 
—Mr. John Vardy of the Green Dragon Lon, 
Si.m—Mr. Bryers, 59.<—Mr. Robert Hudson. 
~Mr, John Chipchuse, 39.—-Mrs. Margaret 
Jackson, 62. : 

At Alnwick, Mr, Robert Dixon, many 
years clerit to the collecior of excise for Nor- 
thumberland. 

At Sunderland, Miss Smith.--Mr. Fenwick. 

- Richard Hindmarsh, late of Rose Castie, 
Cumberland, 63. 

At Corbridge, Mr. John Ruecastle, 62. 

At Warkworth, Miss Clutterbuck, daugh- 
ta of the iate Richard C. esq- 


At South r) ibdiz * 
deslana, ee Mr, William Lees, of Sun 





At Newcastle, Mrs. Sorsdie, wife ef Mr. 
S. merchant.—Mr. Hartley Atkinson.—Mr. 
John Hadspeth, 73.—Mrs. Elizabeth Money- 
man, 83.—Mr. Luke Hardy, an officerot the 
customs.—Mr. William Timwell, school - 
master, 58—<—jMr. Thomas Nesbitt.—Mr. 
Coxon, 82.—-Mrs. Baker, relict of Aldet- 
man B. a lady of extensive fortune and great 
liberality, $4.——Mrs. Oyilvie, relict of ¢he 
Rev. Andrew QO. of Linton, Roxburghshire. 
Mrs. Catharine Kitching, of Pickhill, 
Yorkshire, widow of the Rev. James Ritch- 
ing, late vicar of that parish, whom she sur- 
vived but afew months. In every relation 
of life she was truly amiable and exemplary, 
and her loss will be long telt and deeply re- 
gretted by her afliicted family aad numerous 
friends. 

At Ruilel, near Morpeth, Mrs. Bell, 47. 

At Painshaw Staiths, near Sonderland 
James Hudson Lishman, elocst son of ibe 
Rev. William L. of Doddington, 19. 

At Denton, Mr. George Wetherel, 22. 

At Shincliff, Mr. Laing, 32. 

At Unthank Hall, John Tweddell, esq, the 
senior magistrate for the county of Northum- 
berland, 85. 

At an advanced age, Mr. John Easton of 
Kenton. He was found dead ina field near 
Elswick, and is supposed to have perished 
by the inclemency of the weather. 

At Hexham, Mr. Join Brown, 58.—Mr. 
Thomas Pape, 73. 

At Chester-le-street, Mr. William Ie 
win,.93._. 

At Darlington, Mr. William Binas, sou of 
Dr. L. of Lancaster, 20. 

At Berwick, Mr. Robert Grieve, son of 
Burnet Roger G. esq. Sle—Me. Williaa 
Stack, formerly an officer of excise, 83.—-Mir. 
John Hutton, 65.—Mrs. Margaret Jubnsoa, 
73.—Mrs. Alice Cockburn, YU. 

At Prudhoe, Anthony Humble, esq. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Benjamin 1 homipson, 90. 

At Snipe Hoyse, near Alawick, Sirs 
Mary Horsley, 96, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) At Younghele, George Brown, 
esq. captain of the Sth light dragoons, 
Clara, youngest daughter of Edward Stanley, 
esq. late of Whitehaven. 

At Haddington, Mr. George Neill, teak 
seller, to Miss Ann Gibson. {ku 

At Penrith, Ms. Joun Soulby, printer ard 
S$ abivner, 
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stationer, te Miss Proctor of Hilton, Dur- 
ham. 

At Plumpton, the Rev. John Hodgson, to 
Miss Stamper, only daughter of Thomas 5. 
esq. of Fair Bank, near Penrith. 

Died.} At Carlisle, Mrs. Dinah Shepherd, 
8t.—-Mr,. Showas Nanson, 75.—Mrs, Bi- 
shopbrigg, 88—Mr. David Palmer, 63. 
Mr. Thomas Elliott, 50.—Mr. Simon Park, 
a member of the Carlisle volunteers. 

1c Natland, near Kendal, Mr. John 
Fisher, 73. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. John Pearson.—Mrs. 
Mary Walker, 62.—Mr. Jolin M‘Mellon. 
Mrs. Ormendy.—Mr. George Vickers, of the 
Black Lion inn.—Mr. Thomas - Harrison. 
Mr. Charles Shiphard.—Mrs. Mary Cie- 
ments, 50.—Mrs Patterson.—Mrs. Yeoward. 
Mr. William Spedding, 75. 

At Workington, Mrs Mary Fairfield, 74. 
Mr. John Jenkinson, 71.—Mr. Thomas 

ennings, attorney, 57. 

At Kendal, suddenly, Mr. Miles Rayton, 
formeriy keeper of the house of correction, 
66.—Mrs. Gill 70 —Mrs. Tyson, 99.——Miss 
Mary Gibson, daughter of Mr. Christopher 
G. 15.—Mrs. Ann Newby, 77. 

At Kirkland, Kendal, Mr. Robert Hodg- 
yon, adjutant of the Kendal and Lonsdale 
voluntee:s, 4. 

At Wad Crag, in Embleton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Clark, 79. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Furness, 86. 

At Riggtoot, parish of Kirklinton, Mr. 
William Graham, sy. 

At Catcoats, Mrs. Jane M*Key, Se 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Pouteiract, james Banks, of 
Wakefield, esq cousin and Only surviving 
heir-male to the Right Honouracle Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, to Miss Mary Barnard, daughter 
o! the late L. Boldero B , of South Cave, esq. 
and sister to Lady Carrington. 

At Beverley, lieutenant Higgins, of the 
first regiment of foot, in the recruiting ser- 
vice, to Miss Sally Simpson.—The Rev. Mr. 
Simpson, of Boynton, to Miss Barks. 

At Scarborough, Captain Roberts, son of 
the late Juseph R. esq. of Morpeth, te Miss 
Dualop. 

At Brantingham, William Jolnston, esq. 
of Wandsworth, Surry, to Miss Ann Nelson, 
only surviving daughter of W. N. esq. 

At York, the Rev. John Wilkinson, to 
Ann Jornna, eldest daughter of Mr. New. 
Stead, solicitor. 

Ac Shetfield, Thomas Phillips, esq. of the 
royal marines, to Miss ‘Tudor, eldest daughter 
of the lite H. T. esq. 

At Harewoot, Mr. John Benson, of East 
Keswick, aged 75, to Mrs. Fowler, of the 
same place, ased BS. ‘The bride possesses 
two thousand pounds almost all in gold, 
hourded together during the last century, aud 
pet under a larze flag stone. : 


Died.) At Bransby, Francis C! alnicy, eG 
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At Escrick, near York, John Strangeways, 
in the one hundred and first year of his age ; 
the greater part of which he passed in the 
service of the worthy proprietors of that 
estate, the Thompsons. He scarcely ever 
had a day’s illness, and used to say that he 
was born on St. James’sday, 1707. 

At Wakefield, Daniel Smablpage, esq. 45. 
—Mrs. Holdsworth, wife of Mr. H. a partner 
in the house of Milnes, Heywood, and Co. 
mercliants.—Mr. Scott, 46.—Miss Good. 
win. 

At York, Mr. Benjamin Tate, solicitor. 
Mrs. Knight, reliet of Robert K. esq. of Ap- 
perley Bridge.—-Mr. Harry Abbey, one of the 
common councilmen for Micklegate- ward, 79. 
—Mr W. Thompson.<Mrs. Stodhart, 61. 

At Leeds, Mrs. Hargrave.-—-Mrs. Lees 

At Hunslet, William Hartley, esq. upe 
wards of thirty-five years a principal acting 
partner in the extensive poctery, near Leeds: 
a-gentieman as much beloved for his de- 
mestic virtues, as he was esteemed for his in- 
flexible integrity and honour as a man of 
business. 

At Middleton-Tyas, in the North Riding, 
Barbara’ Macknay, aged one hundred and 
two years. She was born in the county of 
Northumberland, of respectable parents, 
t:narts of the late unfortunate Earl of Dere 
wentwater. During her long life she ea- 
joyed uninterrupted good healch, and retained 
possession of all her faculties to the last. 

At Kipponden, near Halifax, Mrs. Gill, 
wile of Mr. Thomas G, attorney. 

At Knaresborough, Mrs. Shatwell, sister 
tothe late Rev. Mr. Collins, many years 
vicar of that place.—-Mr. William Hen)vell, 
37.—Mr. William Crake, late supervisor of 
excise, 50. 

At Red Hill, Sheffield, Mr. William Duan, 
an eminent engineer, 

At Hunslet, near Leeds, the Rev. James 
Miiner, for the last thirty years minister of 
that place. 

At Osmandthorp-housey Miss 
eldest daughter of Mr. M. 28. 

At Silsden Moor, near Skipton, Mrs. Cat- 
tersomy relict of Sivester C. gent. aged one 
hundred ana two. She retained her faculties 
to the last. 

At Hull, Mrs. Mafon, wife of Mr. Peter 
M. of the King’s Coffee-house.——Mrs. Ann 
Brough —-Mrs. Parker, wite of j- C. Park- 
ery @54. 

At Icklesy near Rotherbam, John Hall, 
esa. 54. < 

At Birkin, near Ferrybridge, William 
Tontill, esq. ; 

‘At Mawnby, near Northallerton, Francis 
Hatchinson, esq. 

At the collegiate ehurch in Manchester, 
last year, there were three thousand two hone 
dred and eighty-one baptisms, eight hundred 
and firty burials, ano one thovsand four huas 
dice and fiteen marsiages. : 


Motleys 


3 f Marrith 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Married.] At Padiham, Joseph Wood, esq. 
exptain in the 52d regiment, and nephew of 
Sir Richard Heron, to Maria Eleanora, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Adamson, of St. 
Leonard’s Mount. 

At Lancaster, Phineas Bury, esq. of the 

Jsland, county of Cork, Ireland, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Edward Suart, 
esq. 
At Wallacy Church, Mr. Davies, of Liver- 
pool, solicitor, to Miss Mary Stanley, third 
daughter of Mr. Gerard S. of Stoney Hiil 
House, Liscard. 

At Prescot, Michael Hughes, esq. of 
Sherdley House, to Miss Pemberton, eldest 
daughter of John P. esq. of Sutton Place. 

At Wigan, the Rev. J. Broadbent, to Miss 
Esther Gaskell, of Uphol!and. 

At Eccles, lieutenant Jenoway, of the first 
regiment of foot, to Miss Hannah Middleton, 
third daughter of John M. esq. of Barton 
House, near Manchester. 

At Crawshawbooth, Mr. James Midgley, 
son of Mr. W. Midgley, merchant, of Buer- 
sill, near Rochdale,to Miss Martha Haworth, 
second daughter of James H. esq. of Shuttle- 
worth Hall, near Burnley. 

At Liverpool, W. Evans, esq. of Cotton 
Hall, Denbighshire, to Miss Bonsal, only 
daughter of the late R. B. esq. 

At Backford, Randle Wilbraham, esq. of 
Rode Hall, to Miss Sibylla Egerton, youngest 
daughter of the late Philip Egerton, esq. of 
Oulton Park. 

Died.| At Liverpool, Ralph Williamson, 
esq. formerly captain in the first Lancashire 
militia, and late captain in the thirty-sixth 
foot.-Mr. John Keay, 61.—Mr. Thomas 
Rigby, 27.—Mr. Buckley.—Mrs. Jennings, 
85.—Mrs. Ducker, 30.——Mrs. Mary Ward, 
8i.—Mr. Thomas Midgley, merchant, 44. 
—Miss Marianne Schmitter, a native of Swit- 
zerland, 20.——Mr. George Leard, 60.—Mrs. 
Rigby, wife of Mr. James R. merchant, of 
Trinidad.—Mr. Jacob Fletcher, 82.—Mr. 
Thomas Waterfiéld, officer of excise. —Mrs. 
Jane Williams, 68.—Mrs.. Timms, .32.—Mr.. 
John Skelhorne, solicitor, 30.—Mrs. Sidnev 
Lioyd, relict of Captain L. 90.—Mr. John 
Fado, 47. ‘ 

At Shadsworth, near Blackburn, Mrs. 
Birch, wife of William B. esq. 68. 

At Darwen Chapels, near Blackburn, Mr. 
William Duxbury, 28. 

At Higher Ardwick, Mrs. Atkinson. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Overend, 47.<=Mr. 
Swainson.—Mrs. Tindall, relict of Henry 
T. esq. 

At Clverston, Mr. John Briggs, 31. 
At Warrington, Mr. John Cockett. 
At Edge Hill, Mrs. Mason, wite of Ed- 


- Ward M. esq. 


At Preston, Mg. John Webster.——Mr. 
Ramsbotham, formerly a serjeant in the 
Lancashire militia and fencibles, 
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At Slyne, near Lancaster, Mr. Robert 
Whitehead, farmer. While viewing his 
cattle in the field, he dropped down and ins 
Stantly expired. 

At Ormski:k, Mrs. Allen, 93. 

At Hollins, near Mosley, Mr. Samvel 
Buckley. 

At Manchester, Mrs.Elizabeth Lowther. 
Mr. Thomas Cartwright.-Mr. Thomas Bar- 
ber.—-Mrs. Mary Goodicr.—Mrs. Burns. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.} At Middlewich, Mr. William 
Howard, to Miss Mary Latham, of Clive, 
near Winsford. 

At Cheadle, Mr. William Bailey, only 
son of A. Bailey, esq. of Macclesfield, to 
Miss Cooper, 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. John Rawlinson, 
clerk of St. John’s church, and a chorister ia 
the cathedral, upwards of thirty years. —Mr. 
John Pierce, proc:or, and, about a week af- 
terwards, his relict Mrs. P.—Mrs. Dicas, 
widow of Mr. D. attorney.—Mr. Cross. 
—Mrs. Sarah Joddrell. 

At Runcorn, Mis. Walmsley, relict of 
James W. esq. late of North Shields, Nore 
thumberland, 54. 

At Stockport, Mrs. Robinson, wife of Mr. 
John R&R. 

At Marple Lodge, Mrs. Clayton, wife of 
Mr. John C. 

At Knutsford, Mr. Thomas Thorley, son 
of Mrs. T. 17. 

At the Hill House, near Sandbach, George 
Twemlow, esq. 73. 

At Altrincham, Mrs. Darbyshire. 

At Winnington, Richard Pennant, Baron 
Penrhyn of Penrhyn, in the county of Louth, 
Ireland. His lordship was the son of John 
Pennant, of Penrhyn, esq. and was created a 
baron on the 26th of September, 1783. Jn 
1765, he married Ann Susannah, only child 
and heiress of Lieutenant-General Hugh 
Warburton, of Winnington. His remains 
were conveyed to Cape! Cerrig, where they 
lay in state, and were afterwards interred in 
the family vault at Penrhyn. In his lord- 
ship terminates one branch of the very ancient 
and honourable family of the Pennants. He 
served, during several parliaments, as mem- 
ber tor Liverpool 3 and no where could that 
populous and flourishing town have found a 
representative more capable of understanding 
and promoting its interests, by his habits of 
application, thorough acquaintance with bu- 
siness, and complete knowledge of trade, and 
of commercial concerns. His connexions 
with the West Indies had given him a full 
insight inte our colonial system ; and, both by 
advice, and by active interference, he was 
ever ready to defend and to advance its prose 
perity. But in no respect was his lordship 
distinguished more honourably to himself, 
and more serviceably to his country, than by 
the magnificent improvements introduced by 
him in the county ef Carnarvon, which now 
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deplores his loss. Patient and thoughtful in 
the arrangements, and spirited in the execu- 
tion of his plans, he entered upon no mea- 
sure which, either in itself, or as an example, 
was not beneficial to allaround him. In the 
course of a few years, the agriculture of his 
own large possessions, and o| the neighbouring 
country, made greater advances towards ime 
provement, than it had done for several pre- 
ceding centuties § ; and by the creation of an 
active and extensive traflic, the materials 
drawn from his own estate, gave employment 
and food to thousands. Thus, by bis coune 
tenance and assistance, the example was set 
of making that county accessible to itself f and 
to the world, by opening of roads through- 
out almost every pass amongst its mountains. 
These good works, and their influence, still 
remain; and while the fricnds of his lord- 
ship lament his memory, they will find no 
common consolation in reflecting, that it is 
the memory of a man who, throughout his 
life, did honour to his rank in society, and 
conferred upon a very extensive tract of his 
country, benefits which have not very often 
been equalled by any individual. 
DERE WHIRE. 

Miarricd.| At Kirk Ireton, Mr. J. N. 
Jumes of Nottingham, to Miss Willockson of 
Ireton Wood. 


At Derby, Mr. Samuel Parsons, of Not- 
tingham, to Miss ‘Tate 


Died.| At Clitton, Mrs. Harrison, wife 
ef Mr. John H. 74. 
At Horsley Woodhouse, Mrs. Radford, 


selict of Mr. Francis R. 
At West Hallam, Mrs. tlizabeth Langs,48, 
At Aston, near Sudbury, Mr. Smith. 
At Great rocks, Mrs Shutt LeWorthh. 

* the Rev. Mr. S. vicar of ‘T 
At Winster, Mrs. Bri 

Mr B. attorney, 57. 

At Repton, Wirs. Ashmo'e, 71. 
At Darley, mear Matlock Frances, 

. ifviving daushter of Mr. Oldham, 22 

At Twytord, Mr. West, 60. 
At Monyash, Mr. Palfreyman, of High 

Sheen, Statords hire, G§ 7 

At Windley, Mr. Arthur S: 
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At Nottingham, Mr. Swain.—Mrs. To. 
pott, 7l.—-Mr. James Watson, 82M; 
William Langley, 25.—-Mrs. Caunt.—\y 
Woolfit of the Rose public house.—Mr, 
Christopher Hogarth, son of the Rev. Mr, I, 
of Mumby chapel, Lincolnshire, 18. 

At Doddington, near Newark, Mrs. Bec. 
dam, 69. 

At Collingham, Mr. Robert Milnes, 21. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The committee for superintending the 
charitable repository for the relief of lying-in 
women, &c. in the city of Lincoln, state thar, 
from the 1st of January, to the Sist of De. 
cember, 1807, sixty seven poor women have 
been relieved with the loan of the linen 
provided for that purpose, and by _pecu- 
niary assistance; and that from the same 
institution, seventy-four poor children have 
been taught, at their several schools, sewing, 
reading, &c. 

From the parish register of Louth it ap- 
pears, that during the last year, the number 
of baptisms at that place was one hundred 
and chirty-four, matriages forty-four, burials 
seventy-nine. 

Married.| At Spalding, Mr. G. M. Ed- 
monds, nephew of G. Maxwell, esq. of Flet- 
ton —_ near Peterborough, to Miss Ro- 
vinson, only daughter of John R. esq. of Goss 
bertun. 

Died.| At Lincoln, aged fifty- -six, the Rev. 
Robert Wharton, M. A. chancellor of the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, archdeacon of 
Stowe, in that diocese ; and rector of Siggles- 
thorpe, in the East-Riding of the county of 
York. His loss will be severely felt by all 
who had the happiness of his acquaintance, 
especiaily by those with whom he was more 
particularly connected in his clerical capacity. 
The attention he shewed to relieve the wants 
and promote the comfort of his parishioners; 
Will iong render his anes dear to them. 
—Mr. Jam es Fisher, 9}.—Mr. Jefferys, go- 
vernor of the house of industry, 53. 

At Clea, near Great Grimsby, Mrs. 

zabeth Fridlington, of that place, a maiden 
lady, who had ‘long lived in the most penu- 
rious manney3 but after her deccase, upwards 
o: three thousand four hundred guineas (ia 
gold,) two proces of three pounds twelve 
shillings, some silver coin, and a great num 
ber of farthings, were found concealed in het 
house, curiously wrapped up in parcels, in 
closed in small linen bags, and containin 
about one hundred pounds each. This treas 
Sure she i is supposed to have been forty yess 
in collecting. The weight of the whole was 
five stoge two pounds. Ihe money wa 
posited in the bunk of Messrs. Garfit and Co. 
of Louth, until it shal! be ascertained to whem 
the prope She was aiso possess¢ , 
of land to the amount of four thousand er 
hve thousand pounds. 
At Broug 1, Mrs. Green, relict of Francis 
634. 0: Gloucester Place, Londen. 
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At Louth, Mr. William Ellis, 76.—Mrs. 
King, a maiden lady, 56. 

At Scawby, Mr. Robert Grantham, second 
-on ofthe Rev. Dr. G. vicar of that place, 16. 

At South Luffenham, William Trollop, esq. 
brother to Sir John T. Bart. 7 

At Spalding, Mr. Tim, miller. Ina fit of 
delirium he cut his throat so dreadtully wach 
a razor, that, after languishing three days 
he died inconsequence. Inthe interim, he 
expressed the utmost contrition for the deed, 
declaring that he knew not what he had done 
until he found the blood streaming from the 
wound. He was able to dictate the terms of 
his will, and conversed with his friends, pre- 
vious to his dissolution, in the most rational 
manner —Mr. William Wells —Mr. Robcit 
@uincey. 

LEICFSTENSHIRE. 

Marricd.] At Bringhurst, Mr. Burgess 
ef Illston Lodge, to Miss Ward, of Drayton. 

At Belgrave, Mr. ‘Vhomas Fowkes, hosier, 
to Miss Harris, of Castle Donnington. 

Died. At Leicester, in the prime of lite, 
after a lingering illness, Mrs. Barker, wife 
of Mr. B. hosier, angdaughter of Mr. Thomas 
Gardner of that place. She wili long be re- 
gretted by her tamily and fricuds, for her 
many amiable and generous qualities. —Mr. 
John Coltman, 81.——Mr. Dummelow.—Mrs. 
Taylor —Mr, Hind. 

At Hinckley, Mr. Thomas Hurst, 45. 

At Tugby, Mrs. Gill, wife of the Rev, 
Mr. G. 61. 

At Walton, in Kimcold Purish, Mr. Tho- 
mas Smith. 

At Market Harborough, Mr. R. Beard- 
more, many years master of the post-ollice 
there, 70. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where he was 
statione! on the recruiting service, Lieutenant 
Francis, of the second battalion of the ninth 
regiment of foot, second son ofthe Rev. John 
F, formerly vicar of Suham, Cambridgesiire. 


STAFFORDSIUIRE. 


Married ] At Handsworth, Joseph Grice, 
@:q. to Miss Hill, of Henwick, near Wor- 
Cester, 

At Westomwich, Mr. Thomas Martin, 
of Eirmingham, to Miss Mary Fisher, second 
caughter of Mr. James F. ironmaster and 
banker, of the former place. 

At Stoke upon Trent, John Campbell, 
esq. of South Lambeth, London, to Miss 
Wright, of Shelton. 

Dv cd.) At Lane End, Mrs. Evans, wife of 
Mr. tL. attornev——Mrs. Ward, wife of Mr. 
W. late of the Mill, near Stafford, 60. 

At Pucknall Cottaze, George Simpson, 
*“q formerly a captain in the Staffordshire 
DMiivitia, 

_ A Market Drayton, Miss Wright, only 
Caurhter of Mr. William W. 17. 

MP Leek, Mr. Moses Tunnicliff, son of 
“st. 2. Of Macclesfield, 25. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

The trustees of the Free Church at Bir- 
mingham, have given public notice that they 
are under the necessity of soliciting additi- 
onal donations, in consequence of variou$ 
circumstances which it was impossible to 
foresee or avoid, he sum still required for 
the completion of the church, is estimated at 
four thousand seven hundred pounds, and for 
the minister's house one thousand three 
hundred pounds, making in the whole six 
thousand pounds 

Married.} At Birmingham, the Rey, 
John Cockin, of Keynsham, near Bristol, to 
Miss Jones. 

The Rev. James Davenport, D.D. vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to Mrs. Webb, relict 
of -—~ W. esq. of Sherborne Hill, near 
Warwick 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. John Petty 
Dearman. —Mr. Samuel Heeley, 38.—Mr. 
Robert Guest, 79.—-Mrs. Farmer.—Mrs. 
Sarah Astbee.—-Mrs. Sarah Bembridge.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes.<-Mrs ‘Taylor, &0. 
-— Mr. Wiiliam Green, formerly a meichant, 
resident at Lisbon.——Mr. Ambrose Shaw.— 
Mr. Samuel Chantry, 69.——Mr. John Bry- 
an, 77.—Mr. Power.—Mrs. Williams.<—Mr. 
Jacob Wh'tehouse, son of Mr. James W, 
of Northfield, 19.——Mrs. Mary Birch. 

At Sedgley, Mr. Daniel Fellowes, 

At Atherstone, Miss Elizasesh Allport. 
— William Fieer, esq. 

At Coventry, Mr. Nathan.—Mrs. F. 
Mitcheli, 78.—Mr, Phillips, officer of excise, 

At Dunchorch, Mr. Turvill Drayson, 82. 
For upwards of forty years he kept the Star 
inn at that place. 

At Kenilworth, Mr. John Packer. 

At Moxhull, Andrew Hackett, esq. 71. 

At Warwick, Mr. John, Court of the Mer- 
maid inn, 75. 


SHROPSHIBE. 


Married.] At Ellesmere, Mr. Francis Lee, 
solicitor, to Miss Thomas. 

At Great Ness, William Payne, esq. of 
the Red House, to Miss Margaret Mansell. 
Died.] At Nobold, Mrs. Richard Juson. 

At Oswestry, the Rev. Daniel Grithchs. 
—ffrs. Catharine Jones, 97. 

At Heath House, near Ludlow, Mrs. Bea'e, 
relict of Thomas B. esq. 

At Shrewsburv, Mr. Gray, 88 —\(rs. 
Bail.=_Mr. Minton.—Mrs. Gritiiths, wife of 
Mr. G. of the Whi.e Lion inn. —Mr. Rich- 
ard Phillips Mr. Wiiliam Bemana, 15. 

Mr. Pierre Francois Pelletier, aged fitty, 
native of Meaux, in Lemans; and a deaeun 
of the congrevation of the oratory, deservedly 
esteemed and now lamented by a numer- 
ous circle of friends and acquaintance in this 
neighbourhoud, (among wkon he had lived 
fur the lust fourteen years,) for his amiable 
qualities, as well as for his abiligtvees as 3 
lrench master. 
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At Neen Sollers, neat Ciecbury Mortimer, 
in his eighty-sixth year, Thomas Wall, esq. 
He regularly hunted his own hounds upwards 
of fifty-nine years, and within the last ten 
years has been at the deaths of fox, hare, and 
Otter. 

At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Bache, 23. 

At Newtown, Mr. John Dyke. 

At High Ercall, Mrs. Colley, 86. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. Williams. 

At Upper Berwick, near Shrewsbury, 
Samuel Darby, esq. 

At Hales Owen, Mr. John Cox, 67. 

At the Bank Farm, near Wilby, Mrs. 
Grittiths, formerly of the Mermaid inn, 
Shrewsbury. 

At Wem, Mr. Francis Higginson. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.] At Evesham, Mr. Clements, of 


Great Comberton, to Miss Headley. 


At Mitton Chapel, Mr. Edward Brand, of 


Gainsborough, to Miss Mary Anne Leigh, 
daughter of Mr. William L. ef the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Stour/ort. 


At Klockley, Charles Cockezell, esq. of 


Seizinect. Glocestershire, to the Honourable 
Harriet Rushout, secund daughter of Lady 
Northwick, of Northwick Park. 

* At Worcester, Mr. G. Everill, to Miss 
Oates. 


hydrophobia, Mr. Joseph Parkes, son of Mr. 
Z. Parkes, iron-master, twenty two. This 
young man was bitten on the twenty-second 
of November by his father’s dog, who atter- 
wards proved to be mad; in thwee days after- 
wards he went to bathe in the sea, and so 
confident were he and his friends in the safety 
o: this remedy, that no other application was 
made tu the bitten part. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Meredith, wife of Mr. 
M. formerly an attorney of Tewkesbury. 
——Mrs. Jane Harris. Richard Rowlands, esq. 
who served the office of mayor of this city in 
1801.—-Mrs. Hurdman, relict of Mr. R. H. 

At Low Hill, near Worcester, Miss Char- 
Yotte Cathesine Elrighton, duczhier of Tho- 
mas E. esq. 

At Bretforton, Mrs. Ford, wiie ot Mr. F. 

At Dudley, Mr. Bakez. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died. | At Weston, near Ross, Miss Gare 
LOTS, daughter or the late 
i reluugh. 

At Eardisland, the Rev. John Thomas, 
Hany vears rector of Munkland, 71. 

At iicreiord, dirs Vevers, OS. 

At the Lower Hill, Mr. W. Stallard, 

GLOCESTEKSHIRG, 

By the decis.on of the Flouse ot Lords, ap. 
Propriating the resiguem ef tne personal 
property of Airs. Ann © mM, late of Dymuck, 
her Char.tabie inications are tobe fulfilled as 
follows: 

** Furst, Two thousand pounds three per 
ecnts. (producing the annual income of sixty- 
sua pownds,) to be cairied to an account to be 
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“Died ] At Holy Hall, near Dudley, of the. 
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entitled, ‘* the testatrix Ann Cam’s Charit 
School at Dymock ;” and the farther sums 
of three hundred and sixty pounds, and forty. 
five pounds in sterling cash, (being considered 
as interest and dividends on the sum Origi- 
naliy directed for the purpose,) together with 
the additional sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, directed by the Court of Chancery, 
to be laid out in the three per cents. in fur. 
ther promotion of the said school ; the master 
to approve of proper trustees to be appointed 
for superintendance of the said school, and the 
partics to lay before him a scheme for the 
establishment thereof. Second. One thou- 
sand pounds three per cent. bank annuities, 
with one hundred pounds cash, (tor dividends 
thereon,) to the General Infirmary at Glo. 
cester. Third. One hundred pounds three 
per cent. bank annuities, and three hundred 
pounds cash, , for interest accrued thereon, ) 
for the intended lunatic asylum at Glocester, 
to be laid out in three per cent bank annv- 
ities, with accumulating dividends until that 
institution is completed. Fourth. Six thou- 
sand pounds three per cent. bank annuities, 
to be transferred to the Dean and Chapter of 
Glocester, and one thousand and eighty 
pounds cash, (for dividends thereon,) to be 
laid out at interest, and the dividends to ac- 
cumulate, to be annually applied to the pur- 
poses of the charitable institution called, 
**the Charity in aid of the distribution an- 
nually made by the stewards of the meeting 
of the Three Choirs, &c. for relief of widows 
and orphans of clergymen in the diocese of 
Glocester exclusively.” By the same cecree, 
several liberal sums and annuities are given 
to persons in necessitous circumstances, who 
were either connected with, or dependent 
upon, the family of the testatrix. It is more- 
over decreed, that thirtyeeight thousand 
pounds, three per cent annuities, and one 
thousand two hundred pounds Royal Ex- 
chauge Assurance stock, shall be transferred 
to the incorporated Society estabjished by 
roya. charter anno 1678, by the urtle of 
‘*the Governors of the charity for the relief 
of Poor Widows aad Children of Clergymen.” 
The residuum of the whole personal property 
uf the testatrix to be paid to the last-menti- 
oved governors 3 with liberty forthem to pay 
over to the charitable institution called, 
‘© the Society of Stewards and Subscribers 
for mnaintaining and educating poor Orphans of 
clergymen until of age to be put outAppren- 
tices,” such propurtien of these funds as they 
shall think proper, towards the relief of that 
charity. 

Married.j At Glocester, Francis C. G. 
Jee, esq. of the Royal Marines, to Miss 
Healing, daughter of the late ‘Thomas H. 
€33. of Apperiey. 

At Becktord, Mr. Charles Grafton, of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Tidmarsh, only daughte! 
o: Benjamin T. esq.—James West, ¢:q- o 
Alscot Park, near Stratrord, to Miss Reberts, 
Gaushter of ee R.esg.of Old Con oa 

orn 
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ohn Twinberrow, esq. of Cirencester, to 
Miss Boulter of ‘Treddington, near Tewkes- 
bury- 

At Dymock, Mr. Drew, of Eatonsfield 
Lodge, to Miss M. Stone, daughter of Tho- 
mas S. esq. of Bickin’s-hill Castle. 

Died.] At Glocester, Nictolas Barnes, 
esq. 72:—Mrs. Woodward, formerly of the 
Pelican inn, 9°. 

At Hempsted Court, Mrs. Lysons, wife of 
the Rev. Daniel L. 28. 

At Hucciecote, Mrs. Mills, relict of Law- 
rence M. esq. 9O. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. E. Jones. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Mary Hewer. 

At Tewkesbury, Mrs. Carliss, wife of Mr, 
Richard C.—Mr. ‘Thomas Chinn. 

At Hampton Common, Mr. Thomas Har- 
rison. He was sitting at his desk, looking 
ver some papers, when he icil down and in- 
stantly expired. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Oxford, Mr. William Baxter, 
printer, to Miss Nicholls, eldest daughter of 
Mr. N. of Holywell Mill 

Died.} At Balion House, Sir C. Willough- 
by, bart. an a€tive magistrate for the counties 
of Oxtord and Ruckingham, and one of the 
verderers of Whicnwood forest, 59. 

At Oxford, Mr. Bliss, beokseller, 57 — 
Mrs. Elizaveth Castle—Mrs. Bricknell, relict 
ot William B. esq. of Evenload, Worcester- 
shire——Mrs. Mary Reynolds, 65.—Mrs, 
Wickhem, relict of the Rev. William W. of 
Garsington, 80 —Mrrs. kLiizabeth Williams, 
6. Her death was occasioned by her clothes 
taking fire. 

At Fyfield, Mrs. Slatter, 64. 

At Woodstock, Miss Elizabeth Cross, 
seventh daughter of the late Mr. Richard C. 

At Swallitie, the Rev. John Caswell, 

vicar of that parish, 79. 

At Entham, Mrs Elizabeth Robertson, 74. 
ee Mr. John — late of Southleigh, 2 

At Chipping N irs. Mary Malins,53. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

On Friday morning the 49th. of Februaryy 
the inhabitants of the town of Stoney Strat- 
lord were thrown into the utmost cunsterna- 
tion by information which arrived from Wole 
Verton, that the three large aqueduct arches 
under the immensely high ‘embarkment, made 
avout four years ago, for carrying the new line 
of the yiand Junction canal across the valiey, 
atout a mile below that town, had fallen in, 
and that the river Ouse was so dammed up 
"hereby, that the town must shortly be en- 
tirely inundated toa great depth. ‘the tears 
of those who hctened to the spot, were muc h 
allayed, by finding, that one of these arches, 
tuch had been propped up unde:neath with 
imber, soon ater the centers were struck, 
Was still standing; ana that this one arch, 
Owing to there being no flood im the river, 
Was able to carry off the water as fast as it 
fame down, On examining the other two 
eiches, i appeared that about twenty-two yards 
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in lengthof the middde part of each had fallan 
in, and blocked up the openings, laying the ca- 
nal above in complete ruins, emptying it as far 
as the nearest stop-gate on each si¢e,and expo- 
sing the remains of five hundred quarters of 
coke or cinders, which the contractors had 
laid on the arches. The ends of each of the 
broken arches were found standing in a crip- 
pled state. 

Marrieg.] George Mackenzie, esq. of 
Wandsworth, to Miss King, only daughter of 
Isaac K. esq. of High Wycomb. 

Died.] At Whites, near Beaconsfield, 
seph Stephenson, esq late of Botolyh Lane, 
London, 80.—-Miss Hurst, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. R. H. Hurst, rector of Newton 
Blessomville, 42. 

At Walton, Mrs. Mary Marlew. 

At Danesfield, R. Scott, e sg. 

Ac Pitchcott, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. 
Bowler. 

At Aylesbury, Mr, William Payne—Mr. 
Thomas Hatten, attorney. 

At Creat Marlow, Mrs. Ellison, wife of 
George E. esq. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRF, 


Died.|] At Biixworth, Mr. Thomas Wayte. 

At Hinton in the Hedges, Mr. Thomas 
Besant. 

At Northampton, Mr. James Jones.—Miss 
Cole.<—_Mrs. Lambert, mother of Mr. L,. 
druggist.-—Mis. Cornfield, wife of Mr. George 
C.—Mr. John Hutt, formerly an en.inent 
ironmonger, but had retired from business 

meny years. 

ét Duston, Mr. John Botlin, 77. 

At Kingsthorpe, Mrs. Cole, wiic of Mr. 
William C. 

At Thrapstone, Mrs Chew. 

Act Wilton, Mr. Curtis, late of West Had- 
don, 78. 

At Oundle, Mr. Thorogeod. 

At Woodford, Mr. Thomas Burditt. 

At Thorney Abbey, near Peterbesough, 
Mrs. Blunt, 82 


. ... HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Died.} At Goomanchester, Mrs. Pearce, 
mother of Colone! Pearce. She was standing 
by the fire, it is supposed a spark fiew wut, ana 
set her veil in a biaze, which communicating 
to the other ,arts of her dress, burnt her in 
sv shucking a manner, as tO Cause Instant 
death. 

At Hemingford, the Hon. Mrs, Montague, 
relict of the Hon, William M, uncle to the 
Earl of Sandwich, 77. 

At Ramsey, Mr. John Brown, 59. 

At Huntingdon, Mr. William Nicholl, 
formerly of St. ives, 70. 

CAMERIDGESHIRE. 

Married.) At Chesterton, Mr. David fo- 
binson of Sawstor, to Miss Richardson, ony 
daughter ot Mr. Stephen R. 

At March, in che Isle of Ely, Mr. Jono 
Woodward, to Miss Maria Gray, younges’ 
Jauahter of Owen G. esq. ; 
D.:2. 5 
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Died. he onw air T! Grun- 
ae ’ 77, anc a tow vears 

iow, Mrs. G. a7 

At Snailwe.l, near Newmarket, Mr 
Filey. 


iomas 


1 . ' 
aicer Mis funerdis 


= 
poun 


; ' nA 
» «* + ly , 
At Camoricge, ivat > we VI 


Dimmock, § 


Newling, wite of John N. esq. one of the 
aldermen of the corporation. 
At Ashlev, Mrs. Casburn, 09 
At ¢ Cotrenbam, mare. Pharce Euttres, OL. 
At Littlepo: Robert Cheeseright, #4. 


NORFOLK. 

late Noriolk agricultural 

Norwich, In addition to th: 
iums, one of twenty pound 
tothe farmer who should, by teedin 
cart horses in the cheapest manner, 
quantity ot 
muintain them tn 


meeting. 
usual 
was offered 
ascertain 
iood nece to 
zood working order; and 
smaller value were likewise 
proportion to the number of horses 
ich the experiment was made. A flfth 


part « the n ney, in also voted 


J al y 


P emiums ot 
voted in 
on wh 


addition, was 


tothe servants attendjngz them, as an encou- 
racementto atd in the trial Promioms were 
aisy oficrea fo the consicerat 


ion of the so- 


ciety, to be piven to cottagers tilling any 
pa jen, OF other ground, who shall render it 
the most profitable, and thus be enabled to 
Mamta 1 t less expence, an 
¢ lees | t “ reliet of theu parish 
‘ At Mavenin » Captain Rudge, 
rhe § \ } cal YONS, f Mi M ria 
Pacon, dar vo Sir kdmund Ka- 
c t it tor kL ie Nn 
\c ‘Tniexton, Walter Darton, 
ve 


is yweod, Mr. Thoma: Chap- 


, 
joseph VOste, rector of that place, 27. 
At Lane m, Nf - Isa 7 ( iit, el 
tan 8 i « ‘ oe | Musk t, ¢ t 
At Norwich, Mr.W iLpule.——)irs Lliz ibet 
George, 65.——Mr. L. Bacon, 65.<Mrs. 
af ’ ’ ‘ 
ivae’y bial yin 


At Yarn » after a paratvt 


twenty-nine years, Captain James Hay- 
Ward. 6.0. 

At Ly nn, Mr. Carter, of the Plo igh pub. 
w-,110USe¢,. &.). 

At Weet? ig Py ttle, Mrs. F} ra Towler.S8 . 

it ‘Ta h, Mrs. Durrant, So . 


At kg as Sh Semen Pordy, a4 
At Siumpting, Mr. Philip Blake, 33. 
At Mai: 


- ] y ‘ 
hall. Nr. Henry Moo 


Ce Jue 
SUFFOLK 


OO, Mr. William 


pany of come- 
Gians, Ww Hm Sus < 
Ag be FB fot Lincoln, mer hant, 
we: ‘ \ occasioned by imprudently 
riu ° is feet info cold w ater, during a 
Sy O. Le youteMr. Joshua Willis, 
> 


No } jolk—Suffolh— i flex—-Rent. 


¢ affliction of 


[ March 


He rose from bis bed very early 
one mor! ag left his shirt with his other 
' + 1 his 


’ 


of Raydon. 


clothes Sleeping-room, and 


the road sh 

g 
don tu Stoke, and was found han ng- 
ing by his arms on.the said post. On bei Ing 
taken into the next house ey he died in conse. 
quence of in a tit of fre Ny 
beaten and bruised bimself upon and against 
thie post, from the inclemency et the 
morni It appeared that he belonged toa 
fanatics, and had, some davs before 


walke 
’ 


noked to a guide post on 


from R 
his havir lis 
and 


society of 


y 
been almost distracted ; that his mind was dis- 
ticssed concerning a future state, and that he 


wishcd to aie on the guide-post us our Saviour 
did upon the cross. 

At Newmarket, Mrs. Frampton, revict of 
the Rev. Dr. &. formerly tellow and tutor of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

At Bury, Mr. ‘Dillot, 86.—Mr. William 
Wait 

At Stanton, Mrs. C. sbie, wife of G. Cos- 
bie, esg 17. 

At Little 


At CeckSeld 


Stonham, Mrs. Cr ske, 0, 


(Tall, Yoxtford, Lady +! 
At icklingham, Mr. William 

FSSEX 
‘d.} Tames Willis, 


commissio 


a 
lois, 5 ade 


Frc st, G4. 
Morr: esq. one of the 
ners of the customs, to Miss Revett, 
only daughter ‘of the late Thomas R. esq. of 
Brook Hall, in this corenty. 

\t Great Dunmow, Mr. Tames Jarvice, 
aced 18, to Mi s Hannah Cheek, aged 48. 

At Horkesley, Charles Rooke, esq. cajtata 
in the Royal Artillery, to Mi Watson, 
eldest ter of Lieutenant Colonel W, of 
Wrest 4d tlouse. 
Deis} At Stra itferd Gro ove, Mr 
Brett, relict of Ja per 5 eg 


“46 


d ug 


s. Catharine 


At Pandfiela, Mr. Nathaniel Bernard 

At Nelvedon hy Mrs. Frost, wite of William 
F. cag 

At Rettendon, Mrs. Catharine Oshorne,59. 


At Fastwood, Burv, 
Aston Vassall, 74. 
At M Mr. Gowers.<=Mr. Brow My f 


At Great Dunmow, Mir. Herry Davis 
Mr 


near Rociitord, Mr. 


’ “4 
Alden, fe 


Thorrin zton 


‘¢ 


At 


At Willing 


‘ ° ¥ ote =<) 
Gold ng FACKSOD, fxs 
Ns 


; 
¢ Spain. Mr. D». n iel I Mead, fie 
4 


KENT. 


Married.) At Loose, Thomas Turner Al- 
kin, esq $e, tiss Frances Richardson Penfolds 
seconG dau *hter of Edward P. C'a. . 

William Slade, esq. of the East Kent ml- 
litia, ta Miss Elisa “08 i, ot apewoy re. 


At Deptt 
Hornden, 
ham. 


At Lee, Te 


‘rench, esq. East 
Es 2€X, Co Miss Surrids ce, uf Raine 


x Tose} yr | 


» 2s ot : 
enh Gwilt, e-g i* oO; Sout! aS 


daugh ter of Sa- 


ark, 
to Miss Lou sa Drandram, 
muc! © esc. of 
Died.) AcFavers' 
vandwich, Mr. 
At St. Laurence, 
Eleanora Graham, dau 


Joba G 


At by iem | ton ; Ni Se By Nn}. Barnet, 83. 


Lee grove. 
iam Mr. ! erry Ovenden 
fohn Castile, 2. 

Miss 
near Canterbury, 4¥)! 


ter of the late Col, 


Art . 


At 











At Dover, P. Baker, esq. paymaster of the 
first regiment of Royal Surry Militia 
r Queen borough, Mr. ‘Thomas Gibbs, 

re bach of acustom house cutter, 66. 

At Place Green, Chislehurst, Wim. Kyna- 
mer, CS4- 
At Warehorne, Mr. Wm. Hodges, son of 
“homas H. esa. 18. 
At Woolwich, Mrs. Cookson, wife of 
Lieut. Col. C. of the Royal Artillery. 

Ar Maidstone, Mrs Richards. 

ArClytham, Mr. D. Mitchell.-—Mr. Jones. 
wir. Edw. [rwin. 

At Folkstone, Mrs. Hall, 73. 

At emanate Lower Hardres, 
10 


Mrs. 
Lerry, ¢ 
At Canterbury, Mrs. Bullinger. 
ir. Robert Stevens, aged 75, nearly 46 
vears turnkey to the felons of the County 
, which office he filled wich the greatest 


gudl, \ 
integrity till the night before his decease, 
haviag then for the last time, periormed the 


duties of his ollice by locking up the whole 
f the prisoners under his departrient. 

At the Barracks at Fort Pitt, where he 
had been on duty forsome time, Lieut Parry, 
tthe Royal Denbigh Militia 

At Charlton, hay lamented, 
Welladvice, esq. late 
ast India company’s s 

SUSSEX. 

i} At Brighton, Mrs. A. M. Ben- 
This lady, whese remembrance will 
be cherished with grateful fondness, by 
thuse whose happiness it was to experience 
her friendship, and who has lett a numerous 
tamily to regret her irreparable loss, was 


Thomas 
commandec of the 
ip Charlton. 


nh 


m™ 


Bees , 
ett. 
g 


lon 


oni, celebrated as a writer, among that 
class of readers whose zest is for novels, and 
in which line she may be rankea with a 


ussessed of a 
cultivated mind, 
e delineated character with peculiar suc- 
eessy and had all the other 1 = sites of an 
excellent noveilist, description, +e itime Nty 
humour, and pathos ; considesab! fe knowledge 
vt lite, and the happy art-o: displaying- that 
knowledve to advantage. 
Anna, or > the Welch H 


Fielding and a Richardson. P 
well-in‘ormed and highly 


cne 
ait 


52cfF urs st WOrKk Was 


-* 2 - . 
T * 2 | ) ¥ ee 
1 reeiress, in sont VUiIUIMesy, 


4n impression of which was lepused of onthe 
re of puo lication. She afterwards wrote, 


gure aile 


. . 1 =“ 
Ind jiscretions, pe | ii’ ~ VUOLUTT Soe 


| ’ . . , YY. 
Agnes de Courci, in four velumes. Ellen, 

"? "y . P a, eee 
The ess of Cus tle Howe iy IN 2OUT VOLUTTICS. 
al an if Gir! and her Benefactors, bai hive 
Vo 


nes. he last ¢ffus 
Was presented 


4 


on of her pen, tial 
to the public was, Wicissitudes 
-_ Tod, or the Ghost of my ob panes im six 


Volumes: ot w nich, two thousand c ple s were 
soon the day it made its ay 5 oes ance; and 
We understand the public will soon receive a 
oRunvation of this novel, unde ie title of 
Vici sttudes at Home. The estimation in 
bi i Ser works are held by the public, miy 


t Jusiy interred from the circumstances of 
weir Diving gone rapidly throug! several 
es a here ond on the 


continent, 
Where the ' 


v have been translated into French 


“k 


Susscv— Humpshire—Wilishire, 
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and German. It may | that her 
writings appeal most success/ul ly to the 
heart, : and that her pen was ever guided by 
nature delineating men and nvtnners, as the 
appear in real life ; virtue was held up to 
es imation, and vice and folly shewn in their 
native deformities. The solemn procession 
arrived, from Brighton, at the Horns, oa 
Kennirgton-common, about twelve o'clock, 
where it was juined by a numerous and most 
respectable train of friends, who attended ve 
remains to the grave, anxious to pay that las 
tribute to the memory of departed weil, 
but whose works will liv e, $0 long as a chaste 
stvle and dignified | senti ments, expressed int 
the cause of virtue and moralit Y» diffuse cheir 
lufluence on mankind. 


be ‘truly said, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Freshwater church, Isle of 
Wight, Sir Jolin Pringle Dalrymple, bart. 
Lieut -Col. of the Royal Regiment of Malta, 
to Mary, second daughter of Edw. Rushworth, 
esq. of Farringford-hill, ij in that isle. 

At Lymington, James Whettam, esq. to 
Miss Rogers, niece of Major Keech, of Ning 
wood, Isle of Wight. 

Died.] At Southampten, Edward Edwin 
Colman, esq. late lientenant-colone! in the 

84th regiment of infantry.—-Mrs. Garnier, 
wie of George G. esq —Mr. W. Wood.— 
Mrs. Becticot, sister in law to the late Ald. 
Ludlow, 

At Ipsworth Park, Jervois Clarke Jervoisy 
esq. M.P. for Yarmouth, in the fle of Wight. 
He had enjoyed a seat in parliament upwards 
of thirty years. 

At her cottage, in the 
Bridget Tollemiache, 
sart. 

At Rowland’s 
dale, 835. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. ig: omas Norman, 
boatswain of his majesty’s ship San Dumase. 
— ir. Richardase.an'lt 1S. "Orchard. 


SHIRE. 


[fe of Wis! t, Lady 
sister to the eari or Dy- 


castle, Captaia R. Teas- 


ae 
A. 
ai 


A-monument has lately been erected in 
Donhead church, by the widow of the late 
= ‘ - - 9 _ 
or the herors of ‘Trafalgar, 
to the memory of that gallaat officer. The 
following inscription engraven vpon it 38 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Bowles: 

* Sacred to the memory of }OTIN Co KE, Sy. 


antain Cooke, on 


Tate Captain of his majesty’s slup the Selier phroite 
Who, in the battie of Trara.car, on Che asst of ‘Octude Is 
SO}5. 

Having evinced consummate skilland braveryy 
fell, 

Ata moment. giorivyu jeed tu his country. | 
But marked 5y the individual tear of ali who knew him. 
Hs i: Comsaaoice wi w piace this tabl t 
bo record is virtue rc wis Alec, ; 
Near thé spot of his favourite retirement, to whch 
(Having seft itar oh ail ot hes cvuatry) 
He ri ned no more. 
* Be mercifulto her, of d, who bends 


And mourns the Cest of nusdands, rarbers, friends $ 
Oh! when she wakes at midmignt “buc tu shed 
Fresh tears of anguishea her suoely bed, 
Thinking on Him who is NUT. thenrestraia 

Rer bitter thoughts, and her sad heart sustun. 


FATHER 
Thy chast’! 
Bows silent, Dur 
She taists tu a brig h 
Assur’ain Detter worlds rHou wit re ‘ore 


Phat Rapp .i€ie als acre ca. Kaew BY ILQic-e 


if MERCIES. she remerbers still 
ng hand, and tu thy sovercigo walk 
not hopele while Rer eye 


Lhurvied. 


cFuiVvell Y, 4 
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182 Berkshire—Somersetshire. 


Married] At Salisbury, Mr. Butcher, 
to Miss Baker; the bride was given away by 
her maternal uncle, Mr. Brewer ; and theclere 
gyman who married them, was the Rev. Mr. 
Painter. 

At Semmington, Mr. Thomas Burges, of 
Melksham, to Miss Taylor, only child of 
Matthew T. esq. 

At Christian-Malford, Robert Middleton 
Atty, esq. youngest son of James A. esq. of 
Whitby, Yorkshire, to Margaret Lucy, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. W. Willes, 
atchdeacon of Wells. 

Died.| At Trowbridge, Thos, Drinkwa- 
tcf, coq. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. M. M. Jackson, 
#5 years vicar of Warminster, and rector of 
Kingston Deveril. This gentleman, both in 
his public and private character, displayed 
many excellent qualities ; as a clergyman, he 
was pious, conscientious, and exemplary; he 
was a warm friend snd supporter of the esta- 
blishmert, both in church and state 3 and a 
liberal promoter of every useiul and charita- 
ble institution. The advantages he derived 
from superior understanding and general in- 
formation, were actively eniployed when- 
ever they could be of service; and the gene- 
rai regret of a numerous body of parishioners 
best evince the high degree of estimation in 
which he was held. Nor in the secial circle 
were his virtues less conspicuous; though 
dignified, he was agreeable, cheerful, and un- 
assuming 5 hosp:table, benevolent, and libe- 
ral. 

BERKSHIRE. 
At Newbury, Mr. G Small, 
of Overton Mill, Haunts, to Mus. Harris, ot 
the White Hart inn 

At Abingdon, Mr. Robinson, of Piggtes- 
wade, to Muss Gillies. 

At Reading, Mr. Langtord, to Miss Cooper, 
and onthe same day, Mr. Parker, to Miss 
M. Cooper, sister of the above. 

Died.) At Cookham, Mrs. Elizabeth Plu 
mer, sinter to Wm. P. eg. late member 
purliam nt tor Hertiordshire. 

At Windsor Castle, the Kev. John Lock- 
man, D. D. Fr. A.3. canon ot Windsor, and 
master of St. Cros » Hants. 

At Kingston House, Dame June Mack. 
woith, wite of Sir Digby M. 40." 

At Reading, Mrs. Shuttebottom.—Mr:, 
Gandy. — Mr. Lanes Mr. Challis. — Mr, 
Parneatt, 92. 


Al Fosbury Green, near Newbury, Mrs 
Pict ’ 


nf 


Married. | 


of 


At Bisham, Mrs. Jones. 
At Miltoa Hall, Mrs. Hopkins, 
SOMERSETSHiIRE. 


A school on the economical plan oft Mr 
Lancaster is about to be established in Kristo! 
; : : . mUby 

a room having been already hired, whi 


7 
id 63S 
Kow Heting up ior the reception of about 300 

$, ii ! hon il " 
boys, S00 or whom will be drafted from the 
t schools, which confer so much 


heueous OR sie uly efACivus ladi¢s of that 


bene eutc 
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city. The voluntary subscription, at Barry's, 
contains the names of annual subscribers, and 
gratuitous donations, to an amount thatal- 
ready renders the establishment secure: a 
mong others, 501. besides ten guineas per an. 
num, from the Royal bounty. Twenty-six 
of the most respectable inhabitants have 
placed their names in the committee, among 
whom may be reckoned some of the most 
revered characters, who have pledged them. 
selves to recommend the interests of the 
school among their friends and fellow-citi- 
zens 

At the late meeting of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, the shew 
of cattle, both fat and lean, was not large, 
but the samples were excellent Different 
kinds of useful articles in the agricultural 
line of mechanics were introduced with ap- 
probation; particularly a valuable chaff-cutter 
and some newly constructed plough-irons, 
Large exhibitions of superfine cloth and 
cassimere made from the improved Anglo- 
Merino wool, were distinguished as highly 
creditable to that species of improvement. 
Much unanimity of sentiment for the pro- 
motion of public objects, prevailed both in 
the meetings of business, and at the White 
Hart, where the company dined together each 
day. Amongst many other interesting topics 
under giscussion, was the expediency of es- 
tablishing a County Hospital or Infirmary 
at Bath.—-To the following gentlemen pre- 
miums and bounties were awarded. J. W. 
Parsons, esq. for making the greatest quantity 
of cyder trom unmixed apples, premium 21L— 
Messrs. Yeates, for manufacturing a picce 
of navy-biue bread cloth, from Dr. Parry’s 
wool, dounty Rl. @s.——Thomas Joyce, esq. 
for manufacturing a piece of navy-blue broad 
cloth, from Lord Somerville’s wool, pr: 
101. 10s.—Lord Somerville, as grower ol 
the wool, 71. 7s.——Ditto, for exhibiting @ 
fleece of wool, uncommonly fine, Pr. 5i. 53. 
—Dr. Parry; for exhibiting fleeces from 19 
rams of his flock, exhibited in June, pr 
10). 10s —Mr. Biggs, for the best pea of 
30 South-Down ewes, pr. 101. 10s.—Dr. 
Party, for the best pen of Merino Ryeland 
ewes, pr. il 10s.—-Mr, Pester, for exhibiting 
a four-year wid Devon ox, bred and fed by 
himself, pr. 101. 10s. —Mr. Bryant, for the 
best Y-shear Leicester wether, bred and fatted 
by himself, pr. 101. 10s.—C. Gordon Grays 
esq. for 3 Devon yearling heifers, bred and 
shewn by himself, 101. 10s.—For an ingentous 
mechine for discharging water on fruit (ree, 
and other usetul purposes, bo. 31. S3-—T hits 
fcen persons men and women, were sewarded 
with bounties fur long and meritorious services 
in husbandry; and to the shepherds of Dr. 
Parry, Sir Charles Malet, and Mr. Heaven, 
were given rewards for rearing the greatest 
number of lambs in proportion to the number 
yearned, 

Married] At Bristol, the Rev. J. Be 
Sinapson, vicar of Keynsham, to Miss Sarah 
Vaughaa 
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Vaughan, daughter of Richard V. esq.— - 


John Cobham, esq. to Miss Tobin, daughter 
of James T. esq-—-Capt. Fisher, of the 6th 
dragoon guards, to Miss Lucy Sparrow, fourth 
daughter of the late James 5. e5q. oF Bourton. 

At Bristol, C. L. Muller, esq. of the 
Paragon, Blackheath, to Miss M. B. Fox, 
eldest daughter of Edward Long Fox, M. D. 
of Brislington House. 

At Bath, J. F. Gvles, esq. to Miss Mor- 
gan.—The Rev. William Marshali, to Ca- 
yoline, daughter of Benjamin Cole, esq. 
Fdward Webb, esq. of Sion hill, to Miss 
Mary Price. 

At Taunton St. Mary, John Brooks, esq. 
to Miss Hallet. 

Dicd.] At Bristol, Joseph Thomas Waugh, 
B. A. Gresham professor of rhetoric, el- 
dest son of the late Joseph W. esq. of Dow- 
gate hill.——Mrs. Bendall.——-Mary George, 
aged 114, being great-great-grandmotner to 
a numerous family.—Mr. Henry Thomas, 20. 
—Mrs. Anne Casamajor, caughter of the 
late Louts C. esq 90. 

At Westbury upon Trym, Mr. Thomas 
Pinker, 74. 

At Pitcombe House, near Bruton, the Rev. 

ohn Dalton, 82. 

At South Petherton, Mr. Anstice, 83. He 
had 14 children, and 94 grand-children: 10 
of the former and 67 of the latter are still 
living 

Phillips Cosby, esq. admiral of the Red 
Squadron, 77. [A further account of whom 
will be given in our next. ' 

At Wilton House, Taunton, Mrs. Pley- 
dell, relict of Jonathan Morton, P. esq. 

At the Hot Wells, Clifton, in the prime of 
life, John Johnson, of Great Torrington, 
Devon, efq. and a captain in the Royal West- 
minster Regiment of Militia. 

At Bath, Edward Horne, esq, of Bier’s 
Mount, Hants —Mrs. Mangle, widow of 
Rob. M. esq.<—Mr. Holdstock, master of the 
Blue Schoul.e—John Mcughan, esq. late of 
York.—Miss Stevenson, daughter of the late 
Rev. Mr. S. of Eait Retford, and sister of 
Mr. S. printer, Norwich-Richard Ivylease, 
tsq. of Weston, 74. -- — 

At Wells, ]. Salmon, esq. 

__ In his 19th year, after a few days severe 
Ulness, Henry Redwar, esq. youngest son of 
the late Henry R. esq. of Spanish Town, fa- 
mMaica, and sun-in-law of Robert Davis, esq. 
of Middiehill. 

At Southill, Colonel John Strode, late 
fommander of the Buth Voiunteer Infantry 5 
*sentleman not more beloved by‘a numerous 
and highly respectable circle of private 
frends, than esteemed as a public character. 

DORSETSHIRE. 


Moervied.] At Marnhull, Mr. T. Thomp- 
sen, ot Netner Compton, to Miss Rawes. 

At Lyme, the Rev. James Trego, of Ex- 
fter, to Miss Harriet Peacock, third daughter 
of George P. esq. 
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Died.] At Iv.< tony the Rev. O. Wasse, 
rector of that place, . 

At Poole, Miss Maria Burton, daughter of 
the lute George B. esq. of the Isle of Wighte 
DEVGNSHIRE. 

Married.) At Twirtou, George James 
Ridde!l, esq. of Beauchamp House, to 
Miss Laura Wood, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. T. Wood. 

Di:d.] On board a brig, off Bideford, 
Devon, on his voyage to Gicenock, the Rev. 
George Hay Drummond, M.A prebendary 
vt York, son of the luie Arcbishop of York, 
and uncle to the present Marl of Kinnoul. 
His port-tolio, with severai Ictrers, and 
360 beautiful drawings of the various places 
he had visited, were washed on shore. He 
was of Chnst Church, Oxford; A.M. 17833 
and has published several sermons. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.} At Probus, Wm. Rashieigh 
Esq. of Kilmarth, to Miss Stackhousey 
daughter of Wm. S. Esq. of ‘I Tehane. 

Lieutenant Menzies, on the impress sere 
vice, to Miss Eliz. Grose. 

At Myler, Mr. Humphreys, Purser of his 
majesty’s ship Experiment, to Miss Charlotte 
Buckingham, of Flushing. 

At Ludguan, Captain Richards,of the Mage 
delainey to Miss Joanna Matthews, of Pen 
zance. 

Died.] AtSt. Mary’s, Scilly, Mr. William 
Jackson, druggist, son of the late Mr. J. sure 
geon, of Penryn. 

At Penryn, Mrs. Treeve, retict of Mr John 
‘Be 
At St. Ives, Mr. William Richards, 80. 

At Falmouth, Mrs. Rentirce. 

At Trezaun, near Camelford, Mrs. Hawwe 


_ ken, wife of John H. esa. 


At Cameltord, Mr.Parmenas Pearce, one of 
the aldermen of that ancient borough. 

At Advent, Mrs. Dorothy Burt. 

At Mevagissey, Mrs. Dorcas Truscott. 
She was carried to her grave by six of her sons. 

At St. Germans, Mr. Joln Little, of 
Truro. 

At Baké, Mr. William Keast. 

At Falmouth, George Croller Fox, Esq. 

At Truro, Mrs. Vivian, relict of the Rev. 
Thos. V. of Cornwvod, Devon, 8U.—Mrs. 
Rachel Tregion, 90.—Mrs. Davey, wile of 
Mr. Gabriel D. 71.—Mrs. C. ‘Purner 

At Penryn, Mr. Wm. Kawling. 

At St. Columb, Mr. R.- Francis. 

At Cameliord, Mrs. Treleavea wile of 
Mr. T. 88. 

WALFS. 

Several gentlemen interested in the minee 
ralogy of Wales, have determined to have 
the mountains in that country examined by 
a practical mineralogist, in order that the 
various veins of metallic ores contained in 
them may be worked, if sufficiently valuable. 
The investigation has succeeded, us far as 
yet pursued, beyond expectation, and in a 
smasl rart of the prescribed range of miune- 
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ralogical examination, several rich veins of 
copper ore have been discovered, and an 
extensive vein of lead ore traced across a 
valley near Lianfair, in Merionethshive, 
under a strata. of rock not more than two 
feet inthickness. This vein has been opened, 
and is now working to great advantage. 

Married.) At Carnarvon, Major William 
Tronmonger, of the 88th foot, who was wound- 
ed in the disasirous attack on Buenos Ayres, 
to Miss Pennant Thomas, youngest daughter 
of Rice Themas, esq. of Coedhelen, Carnar- 
vonshire. 

At Dale, Pembrokeshire, Stephen Rigaud, 
esq. son of the Royal Academician of the 
sume name, to Miss Davies, of Brom hill 

At Haveriordwest, J. H. Harries, esq. of 
Preskilly, major in the Pembrokeshire mili- 
tia, to Miss Frances Jordan. 

Died.| In Glamorganshire, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health aged 
37, Henry Bingham, esq. barrister at law, 
Dublin, and brother to Lord Clanmorris, of 
Newbrook, Ireland. This gentleman mar- 
ried Miss Bodkin, an heiress of large for- 
tune. 

At Swansea, in the 89th year of his age, 
Mr. Richard Prichard, the last of the male 
descendants of the respectable family of 
Prichard, of Bachy-gwsyddyn, near Swansea. 
we Mr. Levi Jones, 

In the old alms-house at Chepstow, Elea- 
nor Townsy, aged 80.——She had been con- 
tined to her bed twenty-three years and ten 
months, 


NORTH BRITAIN. 


Married.| At Inveresk, the Ear! of Sel- 
hirk, to Miss Wedderburn, only daughter 
of James Wedderburn, of Colvill, esq. 

At Bridgeton, near Montrose, William 
Gordon, esq. of Milrig, Ayrshire, late in 
the civil service, Madras, to Miss Jessie Orr, 
daughter of Patrick Orr, esq. of Bridgeton. 

At the house of Dr. Kennedy, physician, 
Inverness, Lachlan Mac Gillivray, esq. iate 
of Jamaica, to Miss Anna Mackenzie Ken- 
nedy. 

At View Park, Bruntsfield Links,Mr. Wm. 
Witherspoon, of Dalhousie, to Miss Marga. 
ret Inglis, cldest daughter of James Inglis, 
esq. banker in Edinburgh. 

Died.]} At Glasgow, Miss Marion Craw- 
ford, youngest daughter of the lute Mr. George 
(. historiographer for Scotland, author of 
The Peerage of Scotland, and History of 
Renfrewshire. 

At Elie House, Fifeshire, Sir Philip An- 
stiuther, bart. he is succeeded in his title and 
estates by the Right Hon. Sir John Anstru- 
ther, bart. late chief justice of Benval. 

Jn Kelso, Thomas Barstow, esq. his majes- 
ty's taleuner for Scotland, eldest son of the 
bate Thomas B. e59. town clerk of Leeds. 

DEATHS ABROAD, 

At Rome, the celebrated temale artist, 
Angelica Kaufman, of whom an accounc will 
be givtn in eur ancy 
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At sea, on board his majesty’s ship Rattles 
snake, William Warden, esq a post-captain 
in his majesty’s navy, and commander of that 
ship. The deati of this gallant and en. 
terprising young officer will be deeply 
lamented by all who knew him, and ma 
be considered as a great loss to the British 
navy, of which he promised to be one of 
the brightest ornaments. Captain Warden 
had the singular honovr and good fortane 
to be trained under the versonal care of 
that gatlant accomplished otiicer, Sir Edward 
Pellew, since his entrance into the navy, 
in 1793, and shared the glory of all that 
officer’s brilliant atchieve:ments. tii) his 
arrival to the supreme commana in the 'ndian 
seas. The loss of this gallant officer is 
the more to be lamented, as having veen 
caused by excessive fatigue and exposure in 
the execution of his duty, during a violent 
gale of wind he enccuntered in his passage 
to Madras, in which the crew were under 
the necessity of cutting away the main and 
mizen masts, for the preservation of the ship. 

At Adams, ‘erkshire county, ‘viassachue 
setts, North America, Mr. J. Peters, aged 
107 years. He enjoyed an uncommon share 
of health, strensth, and activity, and was 
in possession cf all his faculties e° tire, until 
the very moment that terminated his life. 

At Schenectady, North America, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gowans, in the 104th year of 
her age. In her we have an instance of 
a person not more remarkable for longevity, 
than for the retention of her natural saculties. 
She read without spectacles until her death, 
and but two years ago she entered the field 
and cut grass with a scythe. 

At his seat, near the Schuylkill, North 
America, General Peter Muhlenburg, 61- 
This gentleman, in early life, yielded to 
the wishes of his venerable father, the late 
Reverend Dr. Henry Muhlenburg, the 
Patriarch of the German Lutheran Church, 
in Pennsylvania, by becoming a minister 
of the Episcopal Church in which capacity 
he acted in an acceptable manner in Virgip'’s 
until the year 1776, when he became 4 
member of the convention, and afterwards 
a colonel of a regiment of that state. ts 
the year 1777, he was appointed brigadier 
general in the revolutionary army, 19 which 
capacity he acted until the termination of 
the war gave liberty and independence (0 
his country, at which time he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general. After the 
peace, he was chosen by his fellow-citizens 
of Pennsylvania (his native state) to fil, 
in succession, the various stations of vice 
president of the supreme executive council 
of Pennsylvania, member of the house ot 
representatives, and senator of the United 
States: and afterwards appointed by the 
president of the United States, supervise® 
of the excise in Pennsylvania; and finally» 
collectos of the port of Philadelphia. 
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I’ our last report we gave our readers the particulars of the East India Company's sales, 
since which they have declared for sale, the following goods, viz. Company's saltpetre 
20,000 bags, more Or less, on Wednesday, 23d of March, 1808 ; prompt 24th of June follows 
ing. We fear the linen trade of Trehand is likely to sufter much by the suspension of the ac- 
customed supply of flax-seed. The importation of flax-seed into that country on an average of 
ten years, was about 42,000 hogsheads annually. A hogshead sowed about one acre, three roods 
(Irish measure), and produced, on an average, eighty-four stone of rough flax, fit for the 
hatchet, which, at a moderate price, would sell for about forty guineas. A large portion of 
the imported. seed, both flax and hemp, came from Holland and the Baltic, the rest from 
America; and as these sources are for the present closed, it is to be hoped, that the legislature 
will adopt some means to encourage an extensive cultivation of these crops throughout the 
United Kingdom. In consequence of the French being possessed of Portugal, and the dith- 
culty of procuring neutral ships at present, all kinds of wines of that country have risen in our 
market from 11. to 151. per pipe, and brandies have advanced in price nearly 5s. per gallon, 
under the idea, that an additional duty was to take place, which, however, is not the case, or 
is it likeiy to be. Rum has advanced about 1s. per gallon, in consequence of the greut de- 
mand for that article (which demand took place on the rise on the prices of brandies, as above 
stated) ; however, there is very little doubt both those articles may be purchased at their usual 
rates in the course of a very fewdays. Coffee has advanced in price, in consequence of our 
late exports to the Continent, notwithstanding all the restrictions, &c, of Bucnaparte. Sugars 
are the only dull articles of our West India produce in the market, but are of course the hea- 
viest part of our importation ; and we trust that our West India merchants and planters will 
get that relief they so much require, in the present session of parliament, their petition to 
that effect having been laid before the House of Commons last July. Cotton-weol has ad- 
vanced in price 14d. to 2d. per Ib. weight «x Liverpool, owing to the large speculations made 
by the merchants and manufacturers at Manchester, Preston, Blackburn, &c. this we attri- 
bute to the very large orders sent to Lancashire, for cotton goods of every description, for the 
Brazils, the bill for the regulating that trade having passed in the House of Commons. The 
woollen manufactures in the West of England are in the most flourishing way; and those in 
the North are in full work ; great quantities are making up for the Brazils, fromthe very 
finest to the coarsest kind of goods manufactured. We recommend our shippers to the Brazils 
tosend at least two-thirds of their cloths d/ack, that colour being always preferred by the Por- 
tuguese. Linens fit for shirtings (particularly Irish) will yield considerable profit, and mect a 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Feb. 9. 1Feb. 12. | Feb. 16. Prices of Hops. 





Hamburgh../34 4 ..+-/34 4..54 4 --|Bags.—-Kent, 51, to 6l. 6s. per cwt. 

Altona ....1/34 5 ....134 5 ..184 5 ..l——— Sussex, 41. 15s. to 51. 8s. per cwt. 
Amsterdam 135 7 ....135 7 .. 35 7 ..I-— Essex, 41. 15s. to 51. 12s. per cwt, 
Paris ......123 10 ..../23 10 ..|23 10 ..|Pockets—Kent, 51. to 71. 7s. per cwt. 
Leghorn.... 492 ..cees 492.000 /492 ..46|———_— Sussex, 41. 17s. to 51. 12s. per cwte 
te a ET, ee, RE Farnham, 61. to 101. per cwt. 
Genoa ee os erence 455 eee 45% eecre 
Lisbon .... 160 -sseeee(60- ..../60 ....| The average price of Raw Sugar, ending 
Oporto ....160 . 2000-160 ..../60 .... (10th February, 1808, is Sis. 74d. percwe. 
Dublin.... 10k seceee 10Z ++, 10L_....jexclusive of duty. 


The following are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Dock Stock, Fire Office 
Shares, &c. in February, 1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, No 28, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, London :—Ruse Copper Smelting Company, 1501. per share.—-Grand Junction, 91]. per 
share.—-Grand Surrey, 411. to 451.—-Ellesmere, 551.—<-Tavisteck Mincral Cana!, 1121. for 
1051, paid.—-Kennet and Avon, 201. subscription 10s. premium each.—Huddersfield, 171. per 
share.—-East London Water Works, original shares 72 Guineas premium each, New ditto, from 
671. 48. to 551. each ——West Middlesex ditto 17 Guineas premium each.—West India Dock, 
1451. to 1441. 10s.——London Dock, 1091.—-Globe Assurance 110). 

The following are the average Prices of Canal Shares, &c. &c. at the"Office of Messrs. L. 
Wolie and Co. Shorter’s Court.~-London Dock Stock, 1101. per cent.—East India ditto 
1221. per cent.—West India ditto, 1451. per cent.<-Commercial Dock Shares, 1261. per 
Cent.—Grand Junction Canal, 921. per share.==Grand Surrey Canal, 461. per share.—Imperial 
Fire insurance, 111. per cent premium.—Globe Fire and Life Insurance 1101. per cent.--Al- 
Sion Fire and Lite Insurance, 34 per cent. premium.—Hope Fire and Life Assurance, il. per 
Share premium.—Rock Life Assurance, 7). per share premium —East London Water Works, 
‘0 Guineas per share premium.——West Middlesex Water Works, 18 Guineas per share pre- 
Mun South London Water Works, 601. per share premium.—London Institution, 891. per 
Hic. Kent Fise Otlice Shares » 40). per share.eeCommercial Road, 11é]. per share. 
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near indeed that Reiloute has published it under the latter name, misled probably by the 
appeilation received with it from this country. 0. Dracocephalum peregrinum, a near relative 
of D. Ruyschiana & canescens. Miller was probably right in raising these plants into a distinct 
genus, though Linnaeus thought proper to unite them with Dracocephalum. But it is far 
better to have she names as they are, till some botanist of sufficient abilities and leisure shall 
undertake the revisal of the whole natural order, than to make any p.rtial alterations, 
6. Aralia Aispida; a plane of which the only notice we have before had is.in the North. 
American Flora of Michaux. 7. Linum austriacum, a near relative of L. wsitatissimum ée 
perenne; as the next, 8. Linum ascyr folium is of dirsutum & hypericifolium: indeed Dr. Sims 
seems to suspect the three last to be varieties of the same species. Of the one here figured, 
whether a species or variety, nothing seems to be known, but what we have from Clusius, 
who found it in Portugal, where no botanist has since been able to meet with it. It is a 
pity that Dr. Sims has not traced from whence it was introduced into the Botanic Garden at 
Brompton, which might probably have thrown some light upon the subject. 

The proprietors of the Botanical Magazine have found it necessary to raise the price of the 
number from three shillings to three shillings and sixpence. For our parts we think the 

_public must be sensible of the moderation of the present managers of the work, who, not- 
withstanding the great addition to the expences of the publication, have still kept the price 
lower in*proportion to its bulk than we koow it was Mr. Curtis’s determination to have raised 
it to, had he not been prevented by the fatal disease which soon after deprived the world of 
jis useiul life. 

The Botanist’s Repository for December, omitted in our last Report, contains, 1. Hibiscus 
pruriens, a supposed non-descript species. It is here said to come nearest to H. cannadinusy 
but as tar as we can judge, it has much nearer athinity with H. vitifolius. We are not in- 
formed here of the form of the external calyx, neither is the figure explicit; by the number 
oi stigmas we guess that it has fivecapsules. %. Ipomeea coccinea, which is here supposed ta 
be distinet from the one figured in the Botanical Magazine, said to be the L. /utea/a of Jacquin, 
Both are considered by Willdenow to be mere varieties; if they are not so, we do not hesie 
tate in believing the one here figured not to be the coccinea of Linnzus, as in the two charac 
ters given by himself in Hort. Upsal. and Hort. Clith., he says in the one work, ** with leaves 
angulated at the base,”’ and in the other, “leaves entire, scarcely toothed’, which corresponds 
with the appearance usually observed in the species that passes tor coccinea in our gardens, 

nd figured as such in the Botanical Magazine, but not at all with the form of the leaves as 

here drawn. 3. Protea mycronata, figured betore in Paradisus Londinensis and in the Bota- 
nical Magazine. 5. Hellenia d//ughas of Willdenow, a genus first established by Retzius, 
who called it Heritiera, but that mame having been applied to ancther genus, Wilidenow 
named it in honour of his friend Prof. Hellenius. Mr. Roscoe has united it with Alpinia, 
but tie form of the fruit will most probably determine the genus, when these plants come to 
be Setter understood. The description given by Mr. Andrews of this part is perfectly unine 
telligible. He describes it as follows: ** Sced-wesse/ round, and three-vaived, enclosed ina 
double corulament, many-seeded.” This very rare plant was communicated to Mr. Andrews 
by A. B. Lambert, Esq. in whose stove it flowered probably for the first time in England, 
5. Lobelia surinamensis, a handsome variety of the one long ago figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, differing in nothing but in having bright red, instead of pale red, flowers. In the 
last-mentioned work it is erroneous! y stated that a new specific character and name is given 
to this plant in the Hortus Kewensis, which had been previously described under the name 
of levigata in the Supplementum Plantarum. The-act is, that the specific character and 
name, given in the Hortus Kewensis, is taken from the specics plantarum, and that the 
younger Lignzus mistakenly supposed it to be an undescribed species, 

The Paradisus Londinensis contains three very interesting plants: 1. Byblis linificra, a 
non-descript New Holland genus, nearly related to Drosera. ‘The learned and intelligent 
author has, with the hand of a master, created a new natural order, which he calls DROSERE My 
consisting of Drosera, Ladrosia (Drosera /usitanica L.) lreon (Rotidula L ) Byolis and D:on®ae 
The piant here figured is probably annual, was communicated from the collection of the 
Countess of Essex at Cashiobury Park. 2. Curcuma aromatica, from the collection of the 
Right Honourable Charles Greville, the Guidoar, sive Zedoarium allesum of Father Hamel, 
who found it in the island of Luzon. Mr. Salisbury remarks that the figure of the filament 
of Gurcama given by Roscoe, in the 8th vol. of the Transactions of the Linnean Society > iy 
by some unaccountable error, totally wrong. The essential character of the genus consists 
in the two-spurred anther. 3. Anigozanthus grandiflora, the flavida of Redoute’s Pi. 
uiliacées. A New Holland plant, from the collection of the Marquis of Biandiord. The 
hus was first named by Labiliardiere from another species. 

The twenty fourth number of Exotic Potany hasat length appeared, which concludes the 
econd volume of this scientific work. From the slow manner in which the latter numbers 
have been published, we very much fear that an adequate enceurugement 1s not given by the 
pub is to insure their vninterrup ed continuznce. We trust however that, in this case, Dr. 
Smith will find some other channel to communicate the discoveries cf Dr. Buchanan to the 
botanical world. The presept number contains, 1. Leucosceptram curum, a new geaus of the 
SCynaguous cuss, gathered by Ds, Buchanan in Upper Nepal, &. Giobba racemosa, a new 
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species, likewise found by Dr. Buchanan in Upper Nepal. 3. Jasminum hirsutum. Dr. Smith 
has here taken an opportunity of settling a plant whose synonyms have hitherto been obscure, 
According to this account, the Jasminum hirsutum & pubescens of Wilidenow and Vahl are 
the same species; and the Nyctanthes mw/tiffora of Burman is proved, upon the authority of 
a specimen of his own, not to be different. If so, Vahl must have been mistaken, when he 
added it 2s a synonym to his I. undglztum, and we were led into an error in our Report for 
| ote in following him. Our opinion, however, that the Jasminum mu(tiflorum of the 

otanist’s Repository was the pubescens of Retz and Vahl, is confirmed by Dr. Smith. This 
Gine species is a native of China and the East-Indies, and was sent by Dr. Roxburgh to Lady 
Amelia Hume. 4. Utricularia reticu/ata, a native of inundated rice grounds in various parts 
of the East-Indies, and one of the species confounded under the U. carulea of Linnzus, 
5. Seseli gummiferum, discovered by Dallas in the Crimea. It has been cultivated three 
years ago in the Oxford Garden, and grows in the open air in those of Lady Amelia Hume and 
Mr. Lambert. 

Fhe English Botanist cannot fail to be very much gratified by the publication of Dr. Smith's 
Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany, in which he will find the anatomy 
and physiology of vegetables explained in a familiar manner, in well written language, and 
with a delicacy that can never raise the biush of insulted modesty on the cheek oi the innoe 
ecnt fair. We consider this of the first importance in communicating the knowledge of this 
fascinating and innocent science, than waich uone can be found be-ter suited to the female 
mind. But unfortunately, when instruction in it was communicated through the medium of 
the Latin language, and intended for philosophers only, by drawing comparisons between the 
ergans of vegetables and those of animals, the science was conveyed in terms too indelicate ior 
the female ear, though not more objectionable than those. used in other branches of comparae 
tive anatomy. But what punishment is adequate to the crime ofsume, whose prurient ima- 
ginations have mdulged in these filthy speculations, in such 2 minner as to render the study 
of an amiable and ele,ant science offensive to feminise melesty? Dr. Smith has shewn, 
that what is known of the use of tve different organs of veg tables may be communicated 
without the use of any indecent allusions. We think however that he might, with a little 
a‘dress, have explained the use of the organs destined to ripen and vivify the seeds in a less 
timid manner than he has done, without danger of exciting an improper idea in an inno 
cent mind. 

Ln explaining the terms by which the different forms of the parts of vegetables are desige 
nated, the Doctor has closely fullawed the Philosophia Botanica of his great master; and we 
Were rather aisappointed to find no explanation whatever of terms now in pretty geveral USe, 
though of more modern introduction, trom the writings Of Lamark, Jussieu, Gertner, Wille 
cenow, anduthers, bven his own emendations of the Linnzan system are mentioned only in 
an oblique manner. What we have said above in praise of the language of this work must be 


understood to be meant of the physiclogical parts only, for most of the rest of the book seems 
to be rather hastily or carelessly composed. 
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JAnvary. 
Reviving Winter Month. 
Reviving nature seems again to breathe, 
As loosened from the cold embrace of death. 
PITH respect to the weather, it has been more changeable during this month than I al- 
«Most ever recollect it, in so short a space of time. We have had heavy fogs, winds 
rin, snow, frost, and, for a day or two at the beginning, and again towards the conclusion 
of the month, it was as mild as it usually is at the commencement of spring. ‘The fogs have 
been suchthat, lor nearly ten days, the sun was not once visible. 
January 2. The redbreasts were singing almost the whole of this day; and, about noon, 
. seers pon had been revived by the warmth of the sun from its torpid state, was sccm 
AVINngG adroad, 


Under a south wall I found this day, in flower, the Red Archangel or dead nettle (Lamium 
furpercam ot Linneus), the daisy, chickweed, groundsel, and a single plant of the. pileworts 
or lesser Ceandine (Rarunculus ficaria), the latter, one of the earliest of the spring plants will 


not perhaps be in flower, in the hedge-bottoms, and other places where it is usually round, fof 
near a month to come. 


During about ten days I was not once able, on account of the bad weather, to get into the 
fields. My report, for the present mouth, 


; inust comsequently be less complete than it might 
otherwise have been. q ) P 


January 11. Snow drops are i wer ; ; . . , : . 
sahthe akinetos 3 °F ein flower in the gardens; as are likewise primroses, datsieSs 
soudie violet (evola @forata, flere plene). 


fan: oC - ‘es! 
eanuary 20, The blackbig! aad thrush weie b th heard to sing, 
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January 28. Hepaticas (anemone bepatica}, primroses, the Polyanthus, and crocuses arein 
ower. 

. The woodlark, (alauda arborea) the field lark, the hedge sparrow, the red-breast, and the 
blackbird were all beard to siny on this day ; andon che day toblowing I heard also the wrea 
und the thrush. 

January 30. A small flock of bramblings or mountain finches (Fringilla Montifringilla of 
Linnzus) were seen. These beautiful birds are by no means common in uny part of Great Bri- 
tain, ard hitherto very little has been written respecting their habits of iife and economy. 
Pennant, in his British Zoology, has merely described them, and even this very imperfectly He 
has entirely omitted to mention that the bill is yellow, and tipped with brown, and that the 
feathers on the rump and hinder part of the back are white at the extremity, which are very 
essential characteristics of these birds. The note or voice of the brambling bas been compared 
by belon to that or che owl, and by Olina to that or the cat: it is, however, aspecies ot bird 
which I have so seldom scen that 1 am entirely unacquainted whether either of these writers are, 
in this respect, correct. 

anuary 31. The spurry, (Spergula ervensis) and the dandelion are in flower. 
Hampshire. 








— a | 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
HE state of the season since our last has still continued untavourable to the young wheats, 
especially such as were put into the ground ata late period, and they would without doubt 

have been very materially injured, particularly those which were in a forward and very lux- 
uriant state of growth, had it not been prevented by the snow with wich they have beea 
covered and protected during a great part of the month. Considerable mischief must how- 
ever be sustained in many situations where the land is of a lvose light nature, from the sud- 
den alternations from frosts to thaws, in the later sown crops, in consequence of the rvots 
being thrown out of the soil. This we know to have happened in particular instances in some 
of the southern districts of the kingdom, as well as those of the north. The sharp dry winds 
and frosts in the latter part of the month have given a favourable check to the too luxuriaut 
vegetation of some crops of this kind. 

The luxuriant forward tare crops have been much protected and preserved by the falls of 
snow in the same manner as the wheats, though in exposed situations they have suffered con- 
siderable injury. , 

The turnips, both the common and Swedish sorts, have stood the severity of the last and 
present month better than might have Leen expected, though the excess of wet, in some 
cases, trom the thaws, has contributed to rot the common kinds. 

The crops of cabbages and coleseed, which are now in many places pretty extensively cul- 
tivated for winter and spring feed, have as usual stood the severity of the weather, with very 
little if any disadvantage, and will probably supply a large proportion of green fovd at those 
periods when they must be much wanted by the /armer. 

The operations of the plough have been unusually impeded during the greater part of the 
month, by the large falls of snow as well as the intense irost which has set in. From these 
causes but little exient of land has yet had the bean crops putin; nor has much ground trom 
the same circumstances, been putin a state of preparation for other sorts of spring crops. 

he same causes have likewise operated equally unfavourably for most other sorts of out 
¢oor farm business, which will render it necessary for much being periormed in the ensuing 
month, The operations of the barn have-huweverin eoasequence proceeded with much ce- 
lerity and dispatch, large quantities of grain having been threshed cut both by the flail and 
machine. ‘The produce has been found in many Cases to be greater and better than was ex- 
pected; though in general it will probably be somewhat lower than the crop of the preced- 
ing year, 

The store stock of cattle has this month required much care and attention, as well as a full 
supply of food, which is by nu means plentiful. And the unusual severity o7 the weather, has 
greatly lessened the produce of the dairy; this cause has also considerably checked the pro- 
@ress of the fattening stock of almost all kinds. ’ 

Store cattle have trom these circumstances been more plentiful in the markets than is come 
monly the case, and of course more reasonable, though store pigs have been sold rather high. 
_ Inthe Sheep stock vast losses have b@en sustained in many parts of the country, especially 
inthe more northern districts, from the drifting of the snow, notwithstanding the utmost cars 
and vigilance of the shepherds. And with the lambiog ewes in the more southern parts of 
the kingdom the farmers have suffered greatly from the same circumstaace both in regard to 
ther and their lambs. This wili isost probally have the ettect of advancing the price of this 
fort Of stock considerably in the ensuing month. 

Uhe variations ia the prices of grain have not been considerable since our last. Except on 
White peas, there has been little or no advance, At the Cora Exchange, on the 22d, the cur- 
Piet plisgs were as below, 
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$e Ss. Se a, a a s. fe 
Wheat cccccececess 46 56 70 0 Beans seccsceccees§ 56 67 
Bine ditto oo: ceccece 72 75 O Oe Rens cuetes 51 5? 
MPO ceccesecesoces 48 50 O Oats ccccceccccces. 28 33 36 
Barley pecocoesocess 40 46 6 Pollard .cccccccccece 97 3 
Se 66 76 O Rape Sced ...- eseees 28 31 
Write FEM coceccce 158 168 O Fine Flour .ecccece 55 60 
Grey ditto ++eeseeree 56 6L O BOGONE occiscesececs 51 55 


In Smithfield market, on the 22d, there was a pretty full supply of both prime and inferioy 


Beasts 3 and beef, mutton, veal, and pork, supported the prices of the preceding market; the 


1 


0 sink the oe J, at per stone of 8/5. 


5, “” & @& ' 
Beefeccccscsee $10 to 4 Beasts... cccccccsceccecccs 1,450 
Mutton.....06. 4 0 to 5 S| Sheep and Lambs ........ 12,500 
Veal.cccccceee 6 6 to 8 OO ee 
Pork .....- +00 6 0 to 7 ‘ Pigs sevececesececreese 420) 


The sales of hay in the Haymarket were consi iderable on the 22d. 
Bay .ccccccccvcccccccseedD O DO to 6 
MU wsesceesveccesnsenn ae. Fe @ Fa eS 
CLOVEF coccccccccccccceces 6 §& DO CO 7 
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ME TFORO! OGIC. AL REPORT. 
Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of January, to the 24th 
of February, 1808, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Paul's. 





Barometer. a 
Hichest 30.64. Feb. 24. Wind F. Highett 50°. Feb. 5. Wind N. W. 
Lowest 29.20. Jan. 26. Wind W. Loweft 16%. Feb. 15, Wind W. 


> 54-hun- Between the 10th On the 15th the 

Greatest dredths of and 11th instant, Greater ¢ mercury was as low 

wariation in f aninch, < te mercury fell { variation in "19°. < as 167, but on the 

2% hours \ from 50.00. to 29. | 24 hours. § next day at the same 
40. hour it was at 33% 





Since our last Report we have had much severe we eather, but for the whole month the 
average height of the the rmometer has been more than 869, The coMest day was the 15th. 
but when the glass stood at 16°, the wind blew from the west, which indicated a speedy 
change, and betore night there was a fall of snow and rain, and on the next morning the 
change in the temrerature was equal to nearly 20°. In almost all parts of the island, the 
fills of snow have been very deep, so much so asto render the roads, for a time, altogether 


impassable. The winds have likewise been vivlent, and much mischief has been sustained by 
them. 


The average height of t''c barometer, for the month, is-29.93, and at the present moment, 


(February @5,) the mercur ry stands higher than we have seen it for many years, viz. 50 7°. 
The atmosphere has been generally cl Cary and on thirteen days the sun has shone with great 
brilliancy during a good part of each day. The wind has been rauch in the north, north 
cl “ fy in the East. 
Astronomical Antic pauleons. 
Such of our readers as are attentive to the celestial bodies, are informed that the 
planet Hersc hel, is this month in an excellent position for observation by a glass of moderate 
power, On the first he wil! be on the 8 meridian, soon after three o'clock in the morning, % 
course to those whe have very keen sight, or who are possessed of a telescope, he will be eas ly 
d: ern edany clear night. He will be ee nd inthe beginning of Virgo, north-latit ude about 
half a degree. _ Venus, Jupiter, and Sturn, will likewise be visible this month, and will a ore 
gE: Od Of portun ‘ties to observers in the m orning before sun- rise, Mercury may, for a very few 
eVERINGS) if the weather be favourable, be seen soon after Sun-set, In the south- west. Lhe 
ae os ging a tee 29th, bss 9 con. minutes 3 past two in the morning: and on im 
vib 4 t ” s: “ r eo Bs = new Mad none Vat the > first, the cleck wiil be betur th oy fut 
_— ome oer weaning ot the 08h ss On the Pa ly Jopict “and V enu us wil i] be s _ 
lie amare, > SS} y the distance of two minutes of a degree; the form 
Wiel de in the sign Pisces, 4% 43’, the latter 4° 41° tek in declination they. are ath er me 
team acegtce apart. | however, but seldeim, that they are to be seen so near tu cae 


¢ fair, the carly riser will feel himself repaid for his cxertion. 


west, but during the last week it has been 
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